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NATIONAL EDUCATION 


IF elementary education is to be established on a national basis, 
two problems await solution. A nation professedly Christian will 
find room for religious instruction in its schools, while the dual 
system, now existing, presses for revision. The present Govern- 
ment are pledged to deal with these problems in the immediate 
future. It may therefore be useful to recall a sustained effort to 
deal with these problems some sixteen years ago. That effort for 
a settlement was inspired and mainly directed by the present 
Prime Minister, and a recital of its incidents and concessions is 
not without value. 

The controversy that followed the Act of 1902 was concentrated 
upon three points—religious instruction, public control, abolition 
of tests. One school of thought favoured a purely secular system, 
on the ground that religious teaching was no business of the state 
and therefore was to be excluded from the state schools. The 
Secularist party and some Nonconformists who supported this view 
would have substituted for religious instruction what was called 
a gospel of citizenship. The advocates of religious instruction 
were sharply divided among themselves. The Church of England, 
broadly speaking, pressed for distinctive religious teaching’, while 
a large section of Nonconformists favoured simple Bible teaching. 
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The Act of 1902, by making the voluntary schools rate-aided, in- 
tensified the old grievance, taxes being regarded as more indirect 
and impersonal than rates. 

The demand for public control was based upon the principle 
that the ratepayer must have a voice in the control of the money 
which he paid in rates. Finally, there was the question of tests 
for head teachers. In 1903, out of 31,000 head teachers, 20,000 
were employed in denominational schools. The anomaly that two 
out of every three teachers who were civil servants were subject 
to a religious test was not easy to defend. 

With such issues at stake, the controversy soon became fierce, 
and a plan of campaign was organised. In Wales the Local 
Authorities declined to staff the voluntary schools and the battle- 
cry all over the country was ‘ No control, no cash.’ The outlook 
for the voluntary schools in 1903 was dark. The Secretary for 
Education was Sir William Anson, a man who combined the best 
traditions of an English country gentleman with the learning 
and the reticence befitting the head of the most exclusive college 
in Oxford. It would have been difficult to find a man less 
equipped to deal with rude and truculent local authorities inebri- 
ated with the power which they now began to realise and imbibe. 
The dominating figure, however, was Sir Robert Morant. To 
those who were in constant and close communication with him 
during these fateful years, he seemed to be a man who got at the 
very heart of things and persons, gauging conditions with lightning 
rapidity. There was something Napoleonic in his power of work 
and in the candour and faithfulness with which he portrayed his 
chief colleagues. His own purpose and aim were locked up in 
an impenetrable safe. It will not detract from a profound admira- 
tion for his capacity and statesmanship to hazard a conjecture as 
to his ruling motive in the controversies of those years. The Act 
of 1902 was a sweeping measure. The Church did not realise 
how much she was losing, and the other side did not at once 
understand that ‘the bridle was off.’ That Act, extorted from a 
reluctant Government by the insistence of Sir Robert Morant, 
was wholly his work. Naturally and wisely he was resolved that 
the Act should have a fair trial. He quickly seized the fact that 
the dangerous figure in the campaign was Mr. Lloyd George. 
The glorification of small nationalities is in theory very noble but 
a little unreal when you come to practical dealings. ‘Can you 
trust them? ’ is the whispered question of the Imperial negotiator, 
and Sir Robert Morant, like a certain duke, was unwilling to hold 
converse with ‘this mere Welsh attorney.” Meanwhile, the situa- 
tion in Wales was becoming desperate—vacancies on the staff un- 
filled, requisites refused, coal in winter unprovided, appeals from 
managers met by insulting answers. The contending forces were 
arrayed for battle—on one side, Sir Robert Morant with his 
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Defaulting Authorities Bill, and on the other Mr. Lloyd 
George, with all Wales behind him, reinforced by the Passive 
Resisters in England. At this juncture a friend of Mr. 
Lloyd George and of the voluntary schools arranged a meet- 
ing between the two protagonists. The result of this meet- 
ing appeared in a conference of the representatives of the 
Welsh County Councils assembled at the suggestion of Mr. 
Lloyd George in 1903 at Llandrindod, when he moved that ‘ the 
voluntary school authorities be approached with a view of effecting 
a friendly arrangement so as to bring the management of voluntary 
schools into line with the provided schools, on condition that 
religious education should be safeguarded and facilities for special 
religious instruction should be given where demanded by the 
parent.’ Such an invitation, coupled with the offer of facilities, 
represented at such a moment a surprising step forward, attained, 
indeed only attainable, by the courage and statesmanship of 
Mr. Lloyd George. Three of the Welsh Dioceses stood aloof, 
but in one Diocese a conference convened by Mr. Lloyd George 
and the Bishop of St. Asaph was held between the representatives 
of the voluntary schools and those of the County Councils of Wales. 
Among the former were the Bishop of St. Asaph, Lord Mostyn 
and Lord Kenyon, the Rev. Stephen Gladstone, the Bishop of 
Menevia (now Archbishop of Cardiff), the Hon. George Kenyon, 
M.P., and Mr. Stanley Weyman. The Chairman was Sir 
Francis Edwards, Bart., M.P. Two things mark out that con- 
ference as memorable. It gave birth ta the idea of a Concordat. 
The very name, like an Excelsior cry, spread far and wide 
and set men thinking. It was an appealing watchword and 
it helped to divert the controversy into a deeper and calmer 
channel. More memorable still was the part taken in the 
Conference by Mr. Lloyd George. His was the skill to 
discaver and the courage to bring together elements of unity 
and conciliation where all before seemed division and resentment. 
To many people in Wales, his name was little less than a terror. 
He was the one objective against which all their political 
antipathies and activities were directed. Some had discovered 
in him a candour and a chivalry, the secret of that tact and insight 
which enabled him to appreciate the real circumstances and ten- 
dencies of public affairs. At the conference his charm of manner 
and frankness seemed to bring even to his opponents oblivion of 
the past. The verbatim report of that conference is still instruc- 
tive reading. The agreed points were thus summed up : 

that there was to be in all the elementary schools of Wales, an agreed 
syllabus upon certain days of the week and facilities for distinctive and 
dogmatic teaching, and that there should be a guarantee of a thorough 
system of religious instruction in all the schools. 

202 
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A Bill entitled Education Transferred Schools Bill was introduced 
by a Bishop in the House of Lords in 1904. Sir Robert Morant 
had kindly brought the matter before the Prime Minister, Mr. 
Balfour, and informed the introducer that Mr. Balfour was anxious 
that ‘the Bill should be drafted as well as possible and in as fit 
a form as can be devised.’ A close official eye was kept upon the 
drafting. The Bill gave a free hand in making arrangements 
touching control, the appointment of teachers, the religious in- 
struction given in the schools, and the renting, leasing and repair- 
ing of buildings. The reception given to the Bill was encouraging 
and it was read a second time in July 1904. 

In this debate it was pointed out that the Bible teacher to 
do any good must be a Bible believer, and that a legal test and 
a real test were not identical. The legal test, laxly applied and 
laxly submitted to, was in no sense a real test. Experience showed 
that there may be very real tests which are not legal, and legal 
tests which are not real. In the ultimate resort these matters 
are ruled by the predominant feeling and conviction of those in- 
terested in the schools, and in practice the main safeguard lay in 
the religious conviction of the community immediately concerned. 
The principle of the Bill received from both sides of the House 
a large measure of acceptance, and seemed to offer substantial hope 
that the long controversy was now moving towards a peaceful 
solution. The whole situation was, however, changed by the 
advent to power in 1906 of an overwhelming Liberal majority. 
Mr. Birrell’s Bill in 1906 was rejected by the House of Lords amid 
the silence, if not the acquiescence, of the country at large. In 
February 1908 Mr. McKenna, who had succeeded Mr. Birrell, 
introduced an Education Bill, in a much more conciliatory spirit, 
but it was clear that such a Bill could only be passed by the force 
of an overwhelming majority and in the face of bitter resentment 
from the friends of voluntary schools. The outlook was altogether 
unpromising. The friends of the Concordat at this juncture took 
counsel together, and after consulting Mr. McKenna, who acted 
with great courtesy, it was decided to introduce quite indepen- 
dently in the House of Lords a Bill embodying the principles 
laid down by Mr. Lloyd George in the Concordat confer- 
ence and attempted in the Bill of 1904. The moment was 
not inopportune. The country, weary of the long contro- 
versy, was eager for a settlement. Indeed the spectacle 
af educational discord found an illustration from the play- 
ground, when in the early days of Rugby football the spectator 
used to see a great match in which both sides were fiercely hack- 
ing each other, while the football lay many yards away, untouched 
and unheeded. The second reading of this Bill was moved 
in the House of Lords on the 30th of March 1908. The provisions 
of the Bill had been discussed in almost every paper throughout 
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the country. In the debate, the Archbishop of Canterbury, speak- 
ing of the public Press as a fair criterion upon this Bill, said : 

A proposal which virtually, with whatever safeguarding phrases, brings 
into one camp The Times and the Daily News, the Morning Post and the 
British Weekly, the Yorkshire Post and the Manchester Guardian—I could 
easily enlarge the list—cannot altogether be contemptuously regarded either 
in this House or elsewhere. The proposals in this Bill are large, simple, 
far-reaching for a rearrangement—I prefer that word to the term bargain— 
whereby all schools, broadly speaking, shall become provided schools, and 
all schools shall offer freedom of religious choice both to the parents of 
the children and to the teachers in the schools. Disencumbered of all 
detail, the Bill comes to that. 


The Bill, as introduced, accepted without qualification the prin- 
ciples of public control and the abolition of tests. It made religious 
instruction, subject to a conscience clause, compulsory in all 
elementary schools, and provided for facilities for denominational 
instruction, when asked for by the parent and paid for by the 
denomination, and given during school hours in all schools. It 
gave the teacher perfect freedom with regard to giving religious 
instruction. It was the first time in these debates that the word 
interdenominational was used, and that the co-operation which it 
suggested was placed in contrast with the antipathies that the 
words denominational and undenominational aroused, and it 
emphasised the fact, now so potent and pervasive in the religious 
world, that there are great and essential truths in the Christian 
faith held and taught by all Christian bodies. The recognition 
of this fact is the key to the situation. The attitude of the Govern- 
ment towards the Bill may be summed up in this phrase, ‘ We 
cannot of course adopt at once the Bill, but we can give it a bene- 
diction,’ while Lord Rosebery described it as a document of ‘ the 
highest educational importance.’ The only dissentient note in 
the debate was struck by Dr. Gore, Bishop of Birmingham. The 
next important incident in this eventful year for Education was the 
debate on Mr. McKenna’s Bill on the 18th of May, 1908. It is no 
secret now that the Government early in May had determined 
to abandon their Bill, and Mr. McKenna in his speech practically 
gave the ‘go-by’ to his own Bill and with great frankness and 
good temper proceeded to demonstrate the similarity of his Bill 
to that introduced in the House of Lords on the 30th of March, 
or, as Mr. Balfour put it : 

All he [Mr. McKenna] could tell us, either in defence of the Bill or in 
suggesting some arrangement to be made in view of the Bill, was that, after 
all, his measure was so undistinguishable from another measure brought 
in in another place by a right reverend prelate, the Bishop of St. Asaph, 
that their own mothers would not know them apart. 


Mr. Asquith, in winding up the debate, dwelt upon the approxima- 
tion which had taken place, and he said grave indeed would be 
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the responsibility of those who stood between the wishes of the 
people and the best interests of the children of the country. Thus 
ended the debate in which the House, while discussing one Bill 
which was not before them, were asked to vote on another Bill 
which they hoped to transform into a nearer resemblance to the 
Bill they had discussed. Rumour has it that Mr. Lloyd George 
walking away from the debate said to a friend ‘Why, McKenna 
brought out the white flag at once, and kept waving it before he 
fired a single shot. I said to Asquith ‘‘ He is rather overdoing 
it.”’ ‘* Well,”’ said Asquith, ‘‘ we told him to be conciliatory.”’ ’ 

The debate was useful because it concentrated public 
opinion on the principles which the Government had resolved to 
make the basis of their next Bill. Powerful advocates for these 
principles appeared forthwith. Mr. Lyttelton, the Head-master 
of Eton, in a long letter to The Times, supported these principles, 
while Dr. Inge, the Dean of St. Paul’s, said that the Church had 
to choose between a Concordat that year and the disestablishment 
not of the Church but of Christianity in our schools in 1909, and 
in a later letter said : 

The views of the silent majority of Churchmen were in favour of pro- 
viding elementary Christian teaching, as against the well-organised 
minority who wish to turn the Church of England into a pseudo-catholic 
sect, supported as they are at this moment by some Evangelicals who are 
Tories first and Churchmen afterwards. The policy now dominant in our 
very unrepresentative councils is discreditable to a Church which still 
remains the guardian of our. national Christianity. 


The new departure was welcomed with a chorus of approval, but 
there were strong forces resolved to oppose any compromise. 
The National Society, which had opposed the Management clauses 
proposed by the Government in 1849 and had ‘ felt it their duty 
in 1870 to oppose the Conscience Clause as a condition of the Far- 
liamentary grant,’ adopted a strong line of opposition, while the 
country clergy, in a letter signed by Lord Hugh Cecil, the Dean 
of Canterbury, and Lord Halifax, were invited to lay before their 
people, in their churches, a declaration of policy ‘ intended to wreck 
the negotiation which the Archbishop of Canterbury had thought 
right to carry on with a view to the permanent settlement of the 
Education question.’ 

This proceeding was deprecated in a letter signed by eleven 
diocesan Bishops. Meanwhile negotiations with the Govern- 
ment as to the future Government Bill were being carried on. If 
ever the records of those eventful months are published the 
Church will realise the invincible patience and courtesy, the 
splendid chivalry and inextinguishable hope with which the 
Archbishop of Canterbury laboured for a settlement of these 
problems. 
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In 1908 the Archbishop put on record in a letter to the Prime 
Minister the conditions he considered reasonable for a solution. 
A Settlement Committee, of which Professor Michael Sadler and 
the Rev. T. Harvey were Secretaries, elicited support for the Arch- 
bishop’s policy, not only from clergy in all parts of the country 
but notably from teachers, including head-masters of National 
Schools and assistant teachers, and from a great majority of the 
Oxford and Cambridge Heads of Colleges, Professors, and Fellows. 
On the other hand, the Liberationist Society passed a resolution 
expressing their disapproval of making religious instruction com- 
pulsory in public schools, and of conferring the right of entry upon 
religious sects, while the Bishop of Birmingham (Dr. Gore) and 
others organised what was called a Religious Equality Committee, 
to oppose the Bill as unfair and unwise. 

The phase of the Educational controversy which opened out 
in 1903 was now near its climax, and it is no hyperbole to say that 
these last days of November and first days of December 1908 were 
among the most momentous in the history of elementary education 
in this country. 

The White Paper’ will give those who desire to master it 
the complete history of this attempted settlement. On the 10th of 
November Mr. Runciman wrote as follows to the Archbishop : 

I met the Nonconformist M.P.’s yesterday, and succeeded in securing 
their support to statutory facilities, but not to allowing the head teacher 
to volunteer (i.e. to give denominational instruction). I have done my 
utmost and risked so much that I cannot go or carry anyone else any 
further. I earnestly trust that you and other prominent Churchmen will 
not allow this opportunity to be destroyed. 


The Archbishop, on the 17th of November, in acknowledging 
the receipt of the draft Bill sent to him by Mr. Runciman, and 
after noticing some points of detail, said ‘ In expressing assent to 
the provisions as they stand, I must of course reserve the right 
to reconsider such assent in the event of amendments being carried 
which affect the general structure of the measure.’ 

On the 25th of November 1908 Mr. Runciman, in introducing 
the Second Reading, said : 

When I came into office I already found that the atmosphere was con- 
siderably altered. The proposals now before the House are not the Govern- 
ment’s ideal terms, they are not the Nonconformists’ ideal terms, but if 
they were the ideal terms of any one party, they would not then embody 
a settlement. These terms have been arrived at slowly by eliminating as 
many points of difference as possible. This is a give-and-take Bill, and 
like every other compromise, we have had to give something in return for 
what is taken. On our part we have been asked to agree to facilities 
being allowed everywhere. In the past we have fought the right of entry 


1 Board of Education, Correspondence relating to the Education Bill, Cd. 
4421, 1908, 
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vigorously; but under the old conditions we were fighting what was then 
a mere act of grace. 


The Second Reading was passed by a majority of 166 on the 
26th of November (325 for, 159 against). In the minority 68 
Nationalists and 56 Unionists voted, while in the majority 35 
Unionists, 274 Liberals, and 16 Labour Members voted. So far 
one difficulty after another had been overcome—control, facilities, 
right of entry, and the freedom of the head teacher. A new 
stumbling-block now appeared. The Archbishop in a letter dated 
Monday, November 30, sent Mr. Runciman a memorandum upon 
the financial provisions in the Bill. Two important facts must 
be frankly recorded here. The Archbishop was too unwell himself 
to deal with the financial question. ‘Circumstances,’ as he said, 
‘rendered it impossible for him to go into a detailed examination 
of the figures.” These figures were compiled for His Grace by 
others whose names do not appear. That is the first fact to be 
noted. The second fact is that this letter wrecked the Bill. The 
nature of the figures supplied to the Archbishop will be best appre- 
ciated by quoting Mr. Runciman’s answer, dated December 2, 
1908, in which Mr. Runciman, after pointing out that the Arch- 
bishop had been materially misinformed, makes the following 


statement : 


In the third paragraph a table is given which purports to represent the 
* actual cost’ of new schools in various parts of the country. In more 
than one of the cases cited building operations have not been begun. In 
another case it appears that the managers intend to defer building until 
the fate of the Bill is settled. Two of the schools mentioned were com- 
pleted before 1900, and can hardly be treated as ‘ new schools.’ 

Moreover, we have found on investigation that the figure of what is 
called in the table ‘ actual cost’ includes an estimate of the value of exist- 
ing old buildings and an estimate of the present value of the site, not 
based on the price actually paid, and ignoring the fact that some of the 
sites have been provided free of charge by exchange. 

These figures, therefore, so far from showing the ‘ actual cost .. . of 
new schools ’ are, in fact, largely estimates of the cost or value of schools, 
including in some cases old sites and buildings, with an arbitrary addition 
representing the architect’s individual opinion of the value of the site for 
commercial purposes. I may perhaps add that the first two schools men- 
tioned in your list were built at the cost of the London and South-Western 
Railway Company to replace some old buildings compulsorily acquired by 
them, and in the third case the site and a sum of 30007. were obtained by 
exchange with the Ecclesiastical Commissioners. I feel sure that you 
could not have been aware of the fact that the figures on which you based 
your arguments had been compiled in this extraordinary fashion. 


Further comment on these ‘ extraordinary figures ’ is unneces- 
sary. Writing on the day that the Bill was withdrawn Mr. Alfred 
Lyttelton used these words : ‘ Speaking entirely for myself I should 
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regard the failure of a settlement in any case as a misfortune, but 
on the point of undiscussed finance as a calamity,’ and the Prime 
Minister on the 4th of December, in moving that the Bill be with- 
drawn, concluded his speech with these words : ‘I am not ashamed 
to confess that I have never experienced a more heavy disappoint- 
ment.’ 

In reviewing the struggle that had been maintained for five 
years and ended thus in defeat when victory seemed almost 
achieved, there is a certain humour and instruction to be derived. 
The idea that a settlement of such a great question should come 
from such an obscure place as Wales was startling to some people. 
This point of view was put with delightful Saxon g8pis by that 
distinguished man, Canon Wilson of Worcester : 

It is indeed a strange quarter from which to get the most truly liberal 
Bill we have yet seen, but if Mr. McKenna has become convinced that his 
Bill is impracticable as being ‘ pitilessly unjust,’ and can enjoy the humour 
of accepting this Bill in spite of its origin, the country will do so also and 
a way out will have been found. 


But the prospects for the revival of the Interdenominational solu- 
tion are to-day encouraging. Bishop Gore, its most powerful 
opponent in 1908, is to-day its strenuous advocate. He has in- 
augurated an Interdenominational Service Union in which all who 
share the Christian profession are invited to work together in the 
name of Christ for the making of a better world through the cour- 
ageous application to the present-day situation of the fundamental 
‘ethical principles of our religion, and in a letter addressed to his 
clergy Bishop Gore uses these words : 

I think we are forced to recognise that the mere teaching of formulas 
to children, even though the formulas are right, has extraordinarily little 
permanent religious effect. 


He then proceeds to plead for an ‘agreed scheme’ as between 
Churchmen and Nonconformists, in which the establishment by 
Statute of Interdenominational Councils would form a feature, 
and ke concludes with these significant words : 

To persist in our policy of sixteen years ago is to fight a losing battle— 
a battle in which the substantial victory throughout the country as a 
whole, both in towns and villages, will lie with ‘ undenominationalism ’ 
in the old sense and with its defects unmodified. 


May we not hope that the spirit of reunion which has come 
to a nation, disciplined and chastened by suffering, may find its 
first and appropriate field of co-operation in an interdenominational 
care for the religious instruction of all its children? 


A. G. CAMBR : 
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IRELAND AND THE WORLD'S PEACE 


So long as the Irish question remains unsettled there can be no political 
peace, either in the United Kingdom or in the Empire, and we regard it as 
one of the first obligations of British statesmanship to explore all practical 
paths towards the settlement of this grave and dificult question, on the 


basis of self-government. 
D. Lioyp GEORGE. 


November 1918. A. Bonar Law. 


I HAVE been asked to contribute to this Review a forecast of the 
settlement which must come to our present unrest, and I should 
have liked to find time and space to deal with all the problems 
which confront us, in Europe and in the Empire, at the moment. 
But, as one with Irish blood in his veins, I find myself absorbed, 
to the exclusion of all other interests, in the problem of which 
the solution is, to my mind, the key to nearly all the rest, 
namely the deplorable, but not necessarily insoluble problem of 
Treland. 

The nations of the world are, to-day, like a panel of mosaic 
whose separate pieces have been forced apart by some strain or 
subsidence of the wall to which they are attached. While the 
fissures remain uncemented, international relations must be diffi- 
cult and inharmonious. Now, the key to the problem, the piece of 
mosaic whose dislocation has unsettled all the rest, is Ireland, 
and, so far, all attempts to fix Ireland in her place among the 
nations have resulted only in intensifying the hostility shown by 
partisans of either side. What is even more to be regretted than 
this wasted violence is the apathy with which the whole Irish 
question is regarded by the great mass of people in Great Britain. 
I am convinced that a settlement will eventually be reached, and 
that Ireland will then become more prosperous than at any time 
in her history; but this can only be when the English public 
realise the futility of maintaining by force, and under world-wide 
condemnation, an obsolete form of government such as we have 
always been the first to denounce in foreign Empires. It is no 
use for us to assure ourselves that we must always be, because 
we always have been in the right, and that if we only persist 
long enough in the course into which we have drifted, the world 
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will come to admire our skill in statecraft ; nor can we gain any- 
thing by arguing about the inevitable. 

These considerations were not, I think, present in the mind 
of the Government when, in November 1918, the Armistice with 
Germany brought the war to a conclusion whose suddenness was 
felt as much by Ireland as by the other belligerents. Englishmen 
are apt not to realise that the Irish react to world-events as 
spontaneously as themselves, and the effect of the conclusion of 
hostilities on the psychology of Ireland was little appreciated. 
The mind of the Government was concentrated on a General 
Election which was deemed to be necessary, and the end of the 
war was signalised by no apparent change in the attitude of British 
statesmen towards the Irish problem. Nevertheless, Ireland was 
not wholly absent from the minds of those who formed the new 
Coalition. In the manifesto from which I have taken my text, 
the Prime Minister and the Leader of the House of Commons 
confessed that a solution of the Irish problem was one of the great 
tasks which justified the alliance they were renewing between the 
historic parties. But the situation whose urgency they then 
admitted was very different from that which now confronts them. 
Up to that time there had been no political assassinations in Ire- 
land except those which must be included in the rebellion of 1916. 
Undoubtedly, the Government had had recourse to strong 
measures in Ireland. There had been considerable interference 
with the right of public meeting and with the freedom of the 
Press. The Defence of the Realm Act had run in Ireland where, 
in some particulars, its restrictions may have been felt more 
acutely than in this country. But it is unfair to say that the 
Irish people had been oppressed with a severity wholly dispro- 
portionate to the very real exigencies of a state of war. I do not 
think that Ireland, even at the period of her fierce opposition to 
conscription, was wholly unmindful of the difficulties of the 
Empire, or slow to excuse acts which, although she resented them, 
she understood to be dictated by necessity rather than by any 
malevolence towards herself. 

It was in the period immediately following the Armistice that 
British politicians let slip what I regard as perhaps the greatest 
of all opportunities to readjust the relations between this country 
and Ireland. I recognise that the hands of the new Parliament 
were too full to permit of legislation in regard to Ireland before the 
summer of 1919. But legislation was not essential. What was 
necessary, and what might have been given, was an assurance 
on the part of Ministers that they intended to approach the Irish 
question in the spirit of the peace-maker, and that they were 
prepared generously to recognise those Irish claims to which the 
debates of the Convention had given expression. Ministers did 
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not do this. As has so often happened in the past, they permitted 
the Irish situation to drift until such time as they might find it 
convenient to redeem their pledges. Irishmen, on the other hand, 
found that the conditions which, during the war, they had suffered 
understandingly, if not uncomplainingly, seemed likely to be con- 
tinued indefinitely into the peace. Every close student of Irish 
affairs realised that Ireland, if she were left alone, would not 
remain stationary, and realised also that any movement must be 
away from an agreed settlement. There was indeed no time to 
be lost, and, on the signing of peace with Germany in June 1919, 


it seemed to me essential that Parliament should proceed forthwith 


to the conclusion of a peace with Ireland. 

In the following month The Times published a series of articles 
which presented the Irish situation, as it then existed, to the 
British public, and outlined the conditions which then governed 
the solution of the problem. 

The interest aroused was considerable, and I hoped and believed 
that the Government would be influenced to action. In this | 
was disappointed ; but the matter was so urgent that it was neces- 
sary to adopt unusual means of impressing its urgency upon the 
public imagination. On July 24, The Times published in a lead- 
ing article concrete suggestions for the solution of the Irish 
problem. The scheme which it outlined virtually formed the 
heads of a Bill. Every one of the difficulties which at that time 
confronted the Government was squarely faced. In many par- 
ticulars it was a departure from all previous proposals; but The 
Times had obviously paid the closest attention to the most recent 
tendencies of thought both in Ireland and in this country. I 
expected that the scheme would be criticised, but I was not un- 
willing that, by drawing fire, it should give the Government 
courage to proceed. No one who knew Ireland would have 
expected Irish politicians to welcome proposals which, because 
they were a compromise, could hardly be congenial to any single 
party. Nevertheless, I realised that, strong though Irish 
criticism was, it was generally recognised that The Times’ pro- 
posals had been put forward in an honest endeavour to find a fair 
and a generous solution of the Irish question. 

Since those proposals were made, the Irish controversy has 
passed through many phases, but on the whole the issues, where 
they have narrowed, have converged in the direction which The 
Times anticipated. The scheme was based upon the theory that 
limited partition was a necessary preliminary to a United Ireland. 
Ulster Unionists criticised it strongly, yet Ulster Unionists were 
prepared, not long afterwards, to accept its principles, as slightly 
modified by the Government’s Bill. 
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In the autumn of 1919, a Cabinet Committee was formed in 
order to draft a scheme for the settlement of the Irish question. 
It sat under the chairmanship of Mr. Walter Long ; its members 
approached their task from different angles, but the suggestions 
upon which they eventually agreed were in many respects similar 
to those which The Times had made. There were, however, 
serious and, as it has proved, vital differences. The Government, 
rightly averse from coercion of Ulster, showed themselves far too 
pliant to Ulster’s dictation. In finance they attempted a wholly 
unsatisfactory compromise. Moreover, they gave to Ireland 
sufficient power to make her dangerous, without offering her suffi- 
cient inducement to be friendly. Many of the clauses of their 
measure imposed irksome and unnecessary restrictions, which 
could in no circumstances have held. In December Mr. Lloyd 
George outlined to Parliament the heads of a measure based on 
the recommendations of the Cabinet Committee, and, since his 
statement, the Government have not departed from those recom- 
mendations in any vital particular. It would seem that, once they 
had been made public, all constructive effort on the part of the 
Government to find a solution of the Irish problem ceased. The 
situation in Ireland has developed almost beyond recognition, but 
the Government remain precisely where they were. 

In November 1919, the Irish Government issued a proclamation 
suppressing the Sinn Fein movement and kindred organisations 
throughout the country. This was undoubtedly the gravest 
blunder they had yet made in administration. Until that time, 
there had been no serious political outrage in Ireland ; the young 
men had found an outlet for their energies and enthusiasm in 
the political side of the Sinn Fein movement. This action of the 
Executive closed every legitimate outlet. Those who knew 
Treland best, the older Irelands and the new, foresaw that its effect 
must be to drive the great forces which were behind that move- 
ment into the sinister channels of the secret societies ; and events 
have proved them right. Once the campaign of outrage and 
assassination had begun, it was inevitable that deeds of violence 
should lead to others still more violent, and that the conscience of 
the country should become inured to actions which, at first, 
startled and even appalled it. It was also inevitable that coercion 
should keep pace with defiance. After the General Election of 
1918, Dail Eireann had met publicly in Dublin, but its proceedings 
had failed to capture the imagination of the citizens.. While it sat 
openly, Dubliners treated it with little respect; but, once it was 
suppressed, it assumed a new dignity and importance. The 
national reaction against oppression found vent in a perhaps 
exaggerated esteem for a body which, after all, was a constitu- 
tionally elected part of the Imperial Parliament. Moreover, the 
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action of the Government had the effect of transferring power from 
the moderate section of Sinn Fein, whom that action had rendered 
largely inarticulate, to the extremists, whom it had endowed with 
a new authority. The result was soon apparent. At the close 
of 1919 acts of violence had become more common, and public 
opinion, both in Ireland and in this country, had been shocked 
by the daring attempt on the life of the Viceroy which so fortu- 
nately miscarried. In the new year the campaign of violence 
assumed very serious proportions. In February a curfew order 
was put into force in the Irish capital. At the end of March more 
than a hundred police barracks were burned in one night. 
Almost simultaneously, Sir Hamar Greenwood replaced Mr. Ian 
Macpherson as Chief Secretary for Ireland, and Sir Nevil 
Macready succeeded General Shaw as Commander-in-Chief. 
The new administration started well. As Sir Hamar Greenwood 
has recently admitted in the House of Commons, he tried methods 
of conciliation. He removed several officials from Dublin Castle, 
and replaced them with new men, but, laudable though his inten- 
tions were, it was impossible for him to succeed through adminis- 
trative reform alone. It was not only Irish administration that 
had been at fault, but the whole Irish policy of the Government. 
On March 31, the Government of Ireland Bill passed its second 
reading by a very large majority. On May 10 it began its almost 
mechanical progress through the Committee stage. The Govern- 
ment had learned nothing from their experiences since the sittings 
of the Cabinet Committee, many months earlier. In blind self- 
satisfaction they insisted that a measure which bore all the defects 
of a compromise should not be amended in any way which might 
endanger that compromise. Their action at Westminster made 
it impossible for Irishmen to believe that Sir Hamar Greenwood’s 
activities at Dublin Castle betokened any real change in the heart 
or mind of the Government which he represented. 

It is only fair to say that the new Administration in Ireland 
had inherited the effects of almost irremediable blunders on the 
part of their predecessors. It had been the military policy of Sir 
Frederick Shaw to organise the forces under his command as 
though they were intended for the repression of rebellion on a large 
scale, or for the repulsion of a powerful invading force. A large 
number of police barracks throughout Ireland had been evacuated, 
and the police were largely impotent and thoroughly disheartened. 
It was indeed necessary that the whole system of dealing with the 
increasing activity of the Irish Republican forces should be placed 
on a new footing, and it was not unreasonable that the Govern- 
ment should demand, as they did at the close of the summer 
session, increased powers for the Irish Executive. But from 
dilatory incompetence they turned to counsels almost of despair. 
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Doubtless it was necessary to reinforce the depleted ranks of the 
Royal Irish Constabulary, and to supplement its sectional o>gani- 
sation, on a county basis, by a mobile force ; but it was essential 
that the new men who were to carry on the great traditions of the 
Royal Irish Constabulary should be selected with the utmost care, 
and for the qualities which their employment demanded. Yet the 
Government decided to depart entirely from old and wise prece- 
dents. The Auxiliary Division, upon which the heaviest responsi- 
bility was to lie, was composed of young men whose principal 
qualification was that they had served in the war as officers. 
Their training then had been carefully planned to accustom them 
to the command of other ranks in the field ; but the conditions of 
their new employment gave them as subordinates no soldiery, but 
the whole civil population of Ireland. Can it be wondered that, 
with such an extension of command, regrettable accidents have 
happened? Once the idea of a Division of this nature had been 
realised, it must have occurred to the authorities that it would 
have other uses than those for which it was originally designed. 
Not only was it to track down the militant section of Sinn Fein, 
but it was also to be an instrument for breaking the spirit of the 
Trish nation. Confident in the effect that this Division must, 
according to their conception of its functions, exercise on the Irish 
situation, the Government doubtless felt that they had no need 
to consider any amendment of their proposals. But the effect of 
the Auxiliaries, however closely they may have worked to their 
ill-designed pattern, was not to intimidate but to consolidate the 
national sentiment of Ireland, and the calendar of subsequent 
events amply proves that every effort on the part of the Govern- 
ment to make their policy successful by farther intensifying 
coercion has been followed by increased activity on the part of 
Sinn Fein. 

In December 1920, the Prime Minister announced the 
proclamation of Martial Law in four Irish counties, and the 
imposition of the death penalty on those who, after a fixed date, 
were found in possession of arms or wearing unauthorised uniform. 
This formal confession that a state of war virtually existed in Ire- 
land was in itself a condemnation of the measures which the 
Government had adopted, however necessary that proclamation 
may have been. It showed that the situation was far more 
serious than the Government could have believed it; indeed, it 
disclosed the fundamental misconception that Ireland’s grievances 
were transient and provincial rather than national and lasting. 
During the war the party system in Great Britain was theoretically 
in abeyance but, among the electorate, who were not individually 
pledged to the principle of Coalition, or rather the coalition of 
principles which that emergency produced, strains of the old, 
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almost instinctive antagonisms persisted. Men still made inward 
profession of the old political creeds, severely as these had been 
tested by the ever-increasing force of circumstances; and even 
now, when the principle of Home Rule has long been conceded by 
Parliament, there are a considerable number of electors - who 
refuse to consider the fact, or indeed the possibility of Home 
Rule itself. 

The influence and assumed support of such men have enabled 
_ a policy of coercion to remain possible, despite the cogent appeals 
that have been made to the public conscience. The old Tory 
belief in the efficacy of force in Ireland has survived the shat- 
tering of a similar faith among the Conservatives of Prussia. 
Coercion, if it is to succeed at all, must succeed rapidly, and in 
Ireland the critical moment has long passed. Sinn Fein is 
becoming habituated even to the very strong measures which have 
been taken to repress it. On the other hand, the Government's 
liberty of action is becoming more and more restricted by public 
opinion in this country, now alive to the fact that there is a con- 
siderable discrepancy between the theory of government announced 
in the House of Commons and the practice of administration in 
Ireland. 

The Government generally assert that their antagonists in 
Treland consist of a relatively small number of ‘gunmen,’ by 
whom the population are terrorised; and that, if these can be 
removed, the Irish people will spontaneously revert to the friendly 
attitude maintained by Nationalist leaders throughout the war. 
There could be no greater mistake. The expert ‘gunmen’ do 
exist, and, in my opinion, are supported by foreign money. But 
every Irishman knows that the ultimate demands of his country 
are unalterable, and that the ‘gunmen’ are but an incident, if a 
dreadful one. Although at some periods, such as that which 
followed the Wyndham Land Purchase Act, these ultimate 
demands may seem to have fallen below the normal standard, 
while again, as at the present time, they may rise far above it, 
they are permanent and endemic ; and a lasting settlement in Ire- 
land will come only when the normal demand of the Irish people 
is satisfied. To my mind, that demand is for complete autonomy 
within the Four Seas of Ireland. The demand for a Republic 
seems to me unreal. Ireland does not wish to maintain an Army, 
still less a Fleet ; but Ulster is a problem, disregard of which has 
shipwrecked many well-meant attempts at a general settlement. 
Still, that problem is by no means so great as it was. Thinking 
men, Ulster Unionists and Sinn Feiners alike, must now realise 
that Ireland cannot remain permanently divided, and that the 
question is susceptible of solution, though it may be delayed, by 
Irishmen and in Ireland. Nay, a solution is inevitable once 
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Ulstermen have realised and are prepared to confess their own 
dependence upon the rest of Ireland, and once the rest of Ireland 
has realised, as it has not yet, the strength of Ulster and its value 
as an integral part of the Irish nation. 

There remains the vital question of Ireland’s fiscal and finan- 
cial status under self-government. Englishmen must not forget 
that the struggles of the seventeenth century which established the 
broad basis of their own liberties, centred originally in the control 
of the nation’s purse. Political power which does not include 
control of Finance in its widest sense is and must be unreal. 
Without such control, Young Ireland cannot begin to realise its 
aspirations, or to bring into being that specifically Irish civili- 
sation which it has already conceived. Till then there can be no 
contentment. 

It is said, but I cannot think seriously, that the grant of fiscal 
autonomy to Ireland will prove a menace to the economic position 
of this country. The Irishman is not a fool; he realises that 
Great Britain is the natural market for his goods, and one for 
which no equivalent alternative could be found elsewhere. If the 
right of Ireland to control her purse be once recognised, I do not 
believe that she will prove slow to understand the importance of 
adjusting her own desires to the inevitable facts of her environ- 
ment. Sentimental though her demand may appear, its gratifi- 
cation will enable Englishmen and Irishmen, for the first time, 
to meet and converse as equals, and under mutual obligations. 

But these may seem no more than vain speculations at a time 
when, one after another, every interest in Southern Ireland is 
being alienated from this country by a policy of repression which 
involves in its destruction of life and property the whole social 
and economic fabric of the country. No settlement can now, I 
fear, be reached except through a truce, the necessity for which 
becomes hourly more apparent. 

NORTHCLIFFE. 
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IRELAND AND THE REALM 


THE present month, whatever other changes it may bring, will wit- 
ness the definite abandonment of the system under which, for 120 
years, Ireland has been governed. Whether the establishment 
of a Parliament for the North-Eastern Counties and the tender 
of a corresponding autonomy for the rest of the country, be, as 
some believe, a prelude to corporate unity, or, as others say, a 
way of perpetuating the existence of two antagonistic states, the 
fact remains that over nearly the whole field of legislation and 
administration, the Imperial Parliament ceases to exercise control. 
Two advantages at any rate will accrue: our foreign critics, 
friendly or unfriendly, will learn that the right of self-government 
is not denied to Ireland ; and, next, the Irish people will be forced 
to come to close quarters with the vital issues. 

I must begin with a statement which, on the surface, may 
appear a paradox. The great need of the hour is to secure serious 
consideration for the data of Irish policy. As things stand, the 
incidents of the immediate turmoil absorb attention to the exclu- 
sion of the vital factors of a lasting settlement. If this be true of 
the state of English opinion, it holds good to a still greater extent 
of the feeling in Ireland itself. There is much violent talk about 
ruthless repression and reprisals on the one hand, and the quench- 
less spirit of Sinn Fein on the other. But, as a student of the 
Nationalist Press, moderate as well as extremist, I have been 
unable to discover any attempt to show that the policy of Republi- 
can Independence would make for the good of the people, or to 
justify the methods by which it is pursued. Passionate declama- 
tions about those who are martyrs in the cause—and I, for one, 
respect, if I do not commend their devotion—take the place of 
any reasoned demonstration that they serve their country by their 
deaths or their crimes. 

The final removal, towards the end of the nineteenth and the 
early years of the twentieth century, of the historic grievances 
of the Irish people, and, especially, the acquisition by the cultiva- 
tors of the ownership of their holdings, seemed for a time to 
deaden popular interest in Nationalist politics. What might have 
happened if, as a result of the General Election of 1905, the 
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Unionist Party had remained in power, or the Liberal leaders 
could have relied on a coherent majority of their own, it would 
be idle to speculate. But Home Rule, since the days of Mr. 
Gladstone, has been an article in the official programme. At 
St. Stephen’s, Mr. Redmond, with a following of eighty, held 
the balance of power. By a statesmanlike combination of firm- 
ness and forbearance, he held his English allies firmly to the 
covenant. A new Home Rule Bill received the sanction of the 
Commons. For a time the interest of the struggle was centred 
in the determination of the Cabinet of Mr. Asquith to abolish 
for ever the veto of the Peers. Into the merits of that fierce dis- 
pute, there is no need to enter. But this must be confessed— 
that a measure, which was at last held to satisfy the demands of 
the Nationalists, found a place in the Statute Book only by revolu- 
tionary change in constitutional practice. Throughout the pro- 
tracted controversy, the main factor in Unionist opposition was 
based upon sympathy with the Loyalist community in Ulster, 
who resolutely protested that they could not, and would not, 
accept the domination of an All Ireland Parliament in Dublin. 
There was, besides, a very real apprehension of hardship to the 
Loyalists in other parts of the country. ‘Ulster will fight, and 
Ulster will be right’ was the memorable watchword of Lord 
Randolph Churchill in a very early stage. Thus, while the 
element friendly to the Union looked to Great Britain for protec- 
tion, there was a reciprocal feeling of obligation on the part of 
its English defenders. It was argued, as it is argued still, that 
if the majority has a claim to manage its own affairs, the same 
right should be allowed to the minority. Provisions had been 
included in the Home Rule Bill which were directed to safeguard- 
ing the class known as Loyalists from oppression or misgovern- 
ment. But they were treated by those whom it was desired to 
protect as illusory. At the root of the resistance was not only 
the ingrained repugnance to the supremacy of the Roman Catholic 
masses, but a fear that a Parliament representing the less en- 
lightened and enterprising section of the people would be tempted 
into courses which would play havoc with the industrial prosperity 
of the North-Eastern Counties. Against the contention that the 
numerical majority should rule was set the plea that moral quali- 
ties ought to count in the estimate of comparative strength. 
Those who were of this mind throughout the whole of Ulster deter- 
mined tobe the guardians of their own future. With singular 
fervour, a Solemn League and Covenant was entered into, to 
exclude by force the jurisdiction of a Home Rule Assembly. That 
meant, of course, if the Act were to be enforced, civil war : a war 
in which the military forces of the Crown might be called upon 
to support the legal authority of the Government on the Liffey. 
2P2 
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The perils of the situation were aggravated by a meeting of the 
officers of the troops quartered at the great military centre, the 
Curragh of Kildare, who agreed to resign their commissions, rather 
than bear arms against the Covenanters. Meanwhile in Ulster 
the volunteers were being drilled with a view to defending their 
liberties, and ample stores of weapons and ammunition were landed 
on the coast. 

It can hardly be supposed that the responsible chiefs of the 
Nationalist Party contemplated with composure the inauguration 
of Home Rule by an open exercise of force. Ministers at any 
rate shrank from duplicating their task by any attempt to enforce 
the obligation of military discipline, and the most ardent Liberals 
felt that some further effort must be made by legislation to allay 
the apprehensions of the North-Eastern Counties. The Home 
Rule Bill had not received the Royal assent when the war broke 
out, and, though it took its place on the Statute Book, another Act 
provided that it should not come into force without the amend- 
ments necessary to meet the needs of Ulster. Mr. Redmond and 
his colleagues had to submit to the inevitable despotism of events ; 
but, among the rank and file of their following in Ireland, there 
was the keenest resentment, not so much at the disappointment 
of their hopes, as at the triumph of their traditional enemies. As 
soon as the enrolment of the Ulster volunteers began, the 
challenge was answered by the formation of a similar force among 
the Nationalists. From the very beginning of the Constitutional 
movement, a considerable number of those who took part in it 
had accepted with reluctance the abandonment of the old ideals. 
Mr. Redmond was far too sagacious not to perceive the danger 
to his authority as the appeal to arms brought in an ever-increas- 
ing number of recruits. In the hope of controlling the Nationalist 
volunteers, he accorded to them official recognition. It is an old 
device and it failed. The ground had long been prepared for 
the operations of the extremists. 

In earlier days a group of scholarly and romantically minded 
Irishmen had succeeded in reviving the interest in Celtic studies. 
Many, perhaps most of them, were fervid Nationalists, but they 
received and welcomed the co-operation of Unionists in an effort, 
which, it was hoped, would at least soften the asperities of political 
controversy, and unite persons of different creeds on a common 
footing of reverence for the past of their native land. How large 
@ measure of success was achieved is a matter of common know- 
ledge to the lovers of good literature; for the influence of the 
ancient cult showed itself in new. and gracious forms of English 
verse and prose as well as in the popular use of what had seemed 
the moribund vernacular. The impression left on the mind of the 
present writer is that the fashion of using the Gaelic characters 
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and teaching children to sing Gaelic songs was a superficial 
compliance with political instructions. Ten years ago, he found 
the people in many towns and villages which he visited, ignorant 
of local history and indifferent to the condition of the monuments 
of the storied past. Ancient castles were left at the mercy of 
the elements, for want of trifling repairs, and abbeys, which had 
been the seat of learning and devotion, had no associations for 
those who dwelt around. There was apparently no feeling of 
resentment at the desecration of scenery, in the cities and the 
country side, by advertisements, in comparison with which 
our English field boards are modest features in the landscape. 

Although the Celtic revival had its origin in sentimental affec- 
tion, the organisation was soon perverted to the purpose of party 
propaganda. The example had been set by the gifted leaders of 
the Young Irish movement. They had prepared the way for a 
rising in 1848 by a series of articles and poems which for the first 
time gave the colour of historic romance to revolutionary plans ; 
and, though the appeal to arms ended in inglorious failure, their 
writings left an ineffaceable impress upon susceptible spirits. To 
the purely literary programme was added a more formidable 
method of combination. Gaelic Clubs were formed all over the 
country for the practice of traditional Irish sports and other manly 
games. It is easy to see what facilities were given under this 
blameless pretext for military drill. 

- Side by side with this device a wholly novel factor of enormous 
importance came into being. It was not, like other disturbing 
factors, native to the soil. Trades Unionism of the most extreme 
type asserted itself in the towns. The wretched condition of large 
classes of labourers in Dublin offered only too responsive a field, 
and, under the direction of a leader of singular ability, a disastrous 
strike ensued. Though it failed, the ferment of International 
Socialism remained in the mass. 

In the early days of the war Mr. Redmond and his friends 
exerted themselves in a spirit of splendid loyalty to induce their 
fellow-countrymen to play a worthy part in defeating the German 
menace to liberty. The cruel wrong done to Catholic Belgium 
would alone have been an incentive to Catholic Ireland to hasten 
to its aid. At first voluntary recruiting went on apace even 
in the South and West. At all times Ireland had furnished 
gallant soldiers to the British Army: and the new recruits were 
soon to give evidence of their bravery and devotion on the world- 
wide battle fronts. Mr. William Redmond and Captain Kettle, 
both ardent Nationalists, laid down their lives in the common 
cause. They were only types of many who, at home and abroad, 
rendered conspicuous service. The veteran member of Parlia- 
ment, Mr. T. P. O’Connor, was perhaps the most indefatigable 
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and popular speaker at patriotic meetings in England. His 
colleagues made urgent representations to Mr. Asquith for the 
adoption of a plan which, in their judgment, would have brought 
to the colours the greater part of the Nationalist volunteers. 
Unhappily their suggestions did not meet with the approval of 
our authorities, and a fatal check was given to an impulse which, 
it was believed, would in the days of peace have made the grant 
to Ireland of the fullest measure of self-government a thing to 
be desired by the rest of the United Kingdom. ll that can be 
said is that in the camp and trenchés men from Ulster, Connaught, 
Leinster and Munster forgot all the old feuds. 

Acting on the stereotyped maxim that ‘ England’s distress 
was Ireland’s opportunity,’ the little ring of implacables seized 
their chance. The country rang with the dishonest cry that 
the nation had been cheated of Home Rule. In vain did Mr. 
Redmond, baulked by fate and not by British perfidy, in the 
attainment of the aim to which he had devoted his life, inter- 
pose with caunsels of good feeling and good sense. The violent, 
irreconcilable spirits, whom he had long kept under control, took 
their own course. Plans for concerted action were matured by 
the Labour extremists and the revolutionary section of the 
National League. That a conspiracy was on foot was a matter 
of common knowledge; but Mr. Augustine Birrell, who was 
Chief Secretary, had his own convictions on the subject of free 
speech and liberty of action. He considered it sound statesman- 
ship to close his eyes. Everyone knows what the end was. There 
was a rising serious enough to place Dublin for some days in 
the hands of the rebels, ta involve much loss of life on both sides, 
and to leave a large area of the capital a wreck. The possession 
of courage and skill cannot be denied to the misguided insurgents, 
but their enterprise was condemned by thoughtful men outside 
their awn ranks. Singular clemency was shown to the responsible 
chiefs. Executions were comparatively few; though many were 
found to regret that there were any. After a short period a 
general amnesty was granted. It was possible to hope that the 
trouble was past and that the Nationalists would await with 
confidence the fruition of their hopes when the days af peace 
returned. The formal extension to Ireland of the principle of 
compulsory service in the early part of 1918 dispelled the dream. 
There was probably no intention of enforcing it, but the mere 
menace was enough to inflame feeling. Even among sober 
Nationalists there was an instinctive sense that if they were not to 
have Home Rule they must at least be spared conscription. It 
was illogical no doubt: for the Statute constituting a Dublin 
Parliament expressly reserved military control. But reason was 
out of court. There was the strongest material inducement to 
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oppose, for, at that time and even now, Ireland was the one 
European country which had greatly benefited by the war.. 
Material prosperity was at its height and farmers were naturally 
reluctant to go to the Front when such profits were to be reaped 
from labour in the fields. The Catholic hierarchy with one voice 
gave their benediction to the protest. Declarations against it 
were read from the altars: and the organisation for resistance 
was active at the Church doors. Meanwhile the amnestied leaders 
of the Easter rebellion threw themselves with renewed energy 
into their old work. ‘Their sins were condoned and from day 
to day they enrolled fresh recruits. The effect of the propaganda 
was apparent in the General Election at the end of the year. 
It was held, it will be remembered, on the widely extended 
franchise, which altered the complexion of many constituencies. 
A gallant effort was made by the adherents of the old Constitu- 
tional Party to put forward candidates, but, with a few excep- 
tions, they were swept aside by the nominees of the extremists. 
Only distinctly Unionist. seats survived their attack. Here it 
is of vital importance to note that the defined programme of the 
Sinn Feiners was the assertion of the right of self-determination. 
As individuals its representatives were avowedly in favour of 
Republican independence; but men and women who had no 
serious desire to cut their country adrift were able with a good 
conscience ta show their displeasure with the proceedings of the 
Government by voting for those who were up in arms against it. 
It was however a cardinal feature in the plan of action that the 
Sinn Fein members should not take their seats at Westminster. 
Having thus repudiated the authority of the alien legislature, 
they proceeded to constitute themselves a regular assembly. 
Under the title of Dail Eireann, they met in Dublin, appointed 
Departmental Ministries, and issued administrative orders. It 
was a bold but well-conceived step : for, next to cunning, nothing 
impresses an Irishman more than bravado. The want of moral 
courage is a national weakness, and it is an accepted maxim 
that a man must ‘ keep in line with his countrymen ’—his country- 
men being, as often as not, a small, energetic and daring minarity. 
So it came to pass that municipal bodies tended more and more, 
partly from fear, partly from sympathy, to defer to the orders 
of the revolutionary junta. In many districts warnings were 
sent out by the local branches against the payment of rates and 
taxes to the ordinary officials. There had been no complaints 
that justice in ordinary cases had not been duly administered by 
the judges and magistrates, but, by way of giving full effect to 
the theory that the authority of the Crown had been supplanted, 
tribunals were set up for deciding causes, civil and criminal. It 
was a matter of very real danger for anyone who was summoned 
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to these arbitration courts to withhold compliance. It must be 
owned that their judgments were generally equitable ; and redress 
was sometimes granted for wrongs committed in the cause of 
Sinn Fein. There was no difficulty about this: for the Reign 
of Terror had already begun. 

Dublin Castle may rightly be chargeable with many of the 
faults of bureaucracy, but it is one of the delusions, sedulously 
cultivated by the enemies of Great Britain, that Ireland is 
governed by English officials. The able Irishmen who are charged 
with the maintenance of law and order could not look on impas- 
sively at the progress of the usurpation. But the very measures 
that were deemed essential to check sedition tended inevitably 
to spread disaffection. Coercion, however justifiable, begets the 
need of coercion, and it is a hateful word. The Sinn Fein 
directorate thought the atmosphere favourable for launching a 
system absolutely new. There had been open rebellions; there 
had been acts of violence in connexion with the rebellions; there 
had been, in the Fenian Conspiracy, designs for the wholesale 
destruction of Government and private property; and there had 
been a long record of agrarian outrages. But it was reserved 
for the chivalrous directors of Sinn Fein to adopt deliberately 
the odiaus device of assassination. The Irish Republican Army 
is probably a small though mobile force of oath-bound desperadoes, 
well drilled and disciplined for their detestable work. Terrorism 
exists within its ranks, as well as outside, and those who wavered 
knew that they would share the fate of spies and informers. 
The war of liberation was to be prosecuted by the murder in their 
homes or lodgings, or in the public thoroughfares, of officials from 
the highest to the lowest and ather ‘obnoxious’ persons; and 
by craftily laid ambushes on bodies of soldiers and police. By 
this means it was supposed that the legal Government would 
be tired out. The destruction of police-barracks was a compara- 
tively mild measure ; but the lights on the coast were ruthlessly 
extinguished to the danger of shipping. Flagrant political crimes 
have seldom lacked apologists: and, in this case, the pretext 
assigned is that Sinn Fein was, by the declared will of the 
majority of the electorate, the sole and only legitimate govern- 
ment, and that all appropriate means were lawful for asserting 
its title to rule. 

Happily, outside the ranks of the conspirators there is no 
disposition to palliate their offence. Many Catholic priests and 
some prelates have with honest warmth urged their fiocks to 
assist in removing the disgrace to the Irish name. Dr. Cohalan, 
the Bishop of Cork, had long been conspicuous for his strong 
Nationalist sympathies, but he did not hesitate to pronounce the 
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doom of excommunication on all who had hand or part in the 
murders. He denies that 


the proclamation of an Irish Republic by Sinn Fein members of Parlia- 
ment [was] sufficient to constitute Ireland a Republic. . . . The resolution 
of Dail Hireann could not pretend to include North-Hast Ireland in an Irish 
Republic, but, putting aside the Ulster question, the proposition that a new 
sovereign State could be established in that way would strike at the 
stability of all States. ... What if Connaught, Leinster and Munster 
declared themselves Republics? . . . The physical force policy is unlawful, 
and, whenever tried in the past, has failed to restore Ireland’s freedom. 


These Lenten pastorals deserve careful study : for they are an 
index to the prevailing feeling in Catholic society. All the pre- 
lates condemn in more or less gentle terms the practice of assass- 
ination, and admonish the ardent youth in the Diocese to abstain 
from a course forbidden by the laws of God. But, as a rule, the 
vials of their wrath are reserved for the proceedings of the legal 
authority. There is no reference to the Rebellion of 1916, and 
the administrative measures of the Executive are described as 
wanton provocation. Too strict an interpretation must not be 
placed on the vehement utterances of the Episcopal Bench. A 
traditional trait in the popular psychology is the love of passionate 
rhetoric. An advocate has to prove the earnestness of his con- 
victions by imputing the worst motives to his adversaries. The 
Cardinal Primate goes so far as to assert that not one word of 
a conciliatory tendency has been spoken by the Prime Minister 
and his colleagues. As His Eminence, it would appear, does 
not read the Irish newspapers, he may be referred to a statement 
made by Mr. Lloyd George in the House of Commons on the 
3rd of March. In this he repeats what he has said many times 
before that the Government would be willing to confer with any 
responsible Irish leaders on the basis of terms which are not 
inconsistent with the unity of the Empire or the sovereignty of 
the Crown. He is willing to give every facility for the elected 
representatives of the Irish people to meet in order to make any 
proposals to the Government or to arrange a deputation. The 
only exception to this liberty of consultation is the case of a few 
Sinn Fein members, who are suspected on good grounds of having 
taken direct part in murder. - 

The invitation remains open. In the Dail Eireann Ministry 
there are no doubt some who would be glad of any honourable 
way of escape from their entanglements. They feel that every 
day the conflict is demoralising their people and creating impedi- 
ments for any native administration that may hereafter be formed. 
But the terrorism which keeps the rank and file together extends 
to the High Command. 
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One of the advantages deliberately contemplated by the 
murder faction was not only the decimation of the Royal Irish 
Constabulary, but the demoralisation of all those engaged in the 
work of protection and repression. It is often said that the people 
are led astray by sentiment. In the present instance, the 
mischief-makers rely on an associated weakness. ‘If,’ thus ran 
the cold-blooded calculations of the revolutionary idealists, ‘we 
can impress the imagination by the spectacle of triumphant dis- 
order, the game is won. When the members of our brave 
Republican Army take their station in the crowd, and from that 
safe cover shoot soldiers, constables and officials, either the fear 
of injuring innocent bystanders will deter those attacked from 
returning the fire, in which case we can boast of another victory ; 
or, if they reply, we can fasten on them the hateful charge of 
butchering women and children.’ Our countrymen are too 
intelligent to believe that this represents the truth, but any violent 
assertion will stir their emotions. 

In face of the systematised havoc and assassination, it became 
a matter of critical urgency to strengthen the police. An 
auxiliary body was accordingly recruited from men who had 
rendered approved service in the war; and the military arm was 
more largely employed. No force has a more splendid record 
than that of the Royal Irish Constabulary and the Dublin Metro- 
politan Police ; and the discipline of our soldiers stands in no need 
of praise. But it is intelligible that there was a margin less 
amenable to control under the stress of intolerable provocation. 
It is acknowledged with deep sorrow by Sir Hamar Greenwood 
that excesses occurred attended by tragic consequences. But 
these deplorable occurrences were exceptions to the general rule 
of rigid self-restraint. Even Sinn Feiners have borne witness 
to the energy of the Constabulary and troops in saving life and 
property. To speak of an official policy of ‘reprisals’ is to do a 
great injustice to those in authority. Strict inquiry has been 
made and, as far as the evidence served, punishment has been 
duly meted out. It is a gross abuse of language to speak of the 
authorised wrecking of premises used by the assassins for their 
cowardly work as ‘reprisals.’ It is a deterrent measure, and it 
has served at least to dissipate the belief on which the prestige 
of the rebel band rests that, whilst it is fatal to help the Govern- 
ment, there is no risk in helping Sinn Fein. Unfortunately, apart 
from the inevitable casualties among innocent bystanders, and the 
use, by the hooligan element in the population, of the opportunities 
for pillage and destruction, the very regulations framed in the 
interest of public security have caused irritation. Even staunch 
Unionists have been found to resent the restraints of the Curfew 
rule, the prohibition of fairs, and so forth. The recommendation 
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of the English Labour Party to withdraw the armed forces 
altogether is obviously futile. It would simply leave the ground 
in the possession of the revolutionary junta ; and the enhancement 
of their prestige would be fatal to a just settlement. If they want 
peace, they have only to tell their followers to desist from outrage. 

Those who accuse Mr. Lloyd George and his colleagues of 
indifference to the need of appeasement presume upon the forget- 
fulness of those whom they address in this country, and upon the 
ignorance which prevails, even in friendly circles, in the United 
States. In the most anxious period of the war, amidst all the 
distresses and confusion of the time, the great experiment was 
made of a Convention of representative Irishmen to take counsel 
together and see whether some acceptable scheme of Home Rule 
could not be evolved. The Sinn Fein faction treated this invi- 
tation with contempt; whilst most of the Ulster delegates, 
though they took part in the deliberations, had little faith in the 
possibility of agreement. 

Nevertheless, on various unofficial lines, serious efforts have 
been made to open a way to compromise. The most important 
was the formation of the Irish Dominion League. It aimed at 
assimilating the constitutional relationship of Ireland to Great 
Britain to that of the Overseas Dominions : a settlement which 
would imply the grant of full national self-government, fiscal 
independence, and a contribution by Ireland to the common 
defence. The means of bringing this about was to be the statutory 
creation of an Irish Constituent Assembly, elected upon a demo- 
cratic franchise, by the method of Proportional Representation. 
This Assembly was to determine the provisions of the new Con- 
stitution—among which was the provision of protection for the 
several minorities by agreement and by reference to Dominion 
precedents. The appeasing influence of the League was, in the 
judgment of some of its members, prejudiced by the acrimony with 
which the President, Sir Horace Plunkett, criticised the proceed- 
ings of the Government, and the contemptuous tone in which he 
dismissed the ministerial measure which is now on the Statute 
Book, and which will soon come into force for the six North- 
Eastern Counties. The fundamental weakness of the Irish 
Dominion League plan was of course that it was wholly unaccept- 
able to the great body of Ulster Loyalists; and that the ‘ agree- 
ment’ contemplated could not be expected. In Great Britain 
there is general assent to the doctrine that Ulster must not be 
coerced ; and, even from the Nationalist point of view, it was 
plain that Civil War would be a fatal prelude to self-government. 
One of the common taunts was that the ministerial scheme was 
dictated by the Ulster party. As a matter of fact, they did not 
want Home Rule in any shape or in any form; but, for the sake 
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of peace, they were willing to make the best of its establishment 
for the six counties. The word, however, went round in the rest 
of Ireland, that the Bill was designed to make partition permanent, 
and to exclude for ever the possibility of a single Parliament for 
the whole country. It was glibly asserted that no one thought the 
measure worth a moment’s study. If this were true, it would be 
a melancholy reflection on the intelligence of the people. But 
it is not true; and very serious attention has been given to the 
question whether Leinster and Connaught and Munster and the 
outlying Ulster counties should ‘not speedily follow the example 
of the North-East. The scheme, at any rate, was an ingenious 
device for laying a basis on which at any time the desired Union 
could be effected; and a Central Council was from the first to 
symbolise, and to a considerable degree assert, the principle of 
solidarity. The motives of its framers were, in the opinion of the 
present writer, absolutely honest. It was believed that, if the two 
Assemblies addressed themselves to the promotion of the welfare 
of the respective communities within their jurisdiction, they 
would soon discover that the duplication of the public services stood 
in the way of economy and efficiency. The pressure of the new 
social issues would soon divert attention from the old feuds of creed 
and politics. The conflict between Capital and Labour would 
take the place of antagonism between Nationalism and Unionism, 
and the peasant proprietors would forget the iniquities of Land- 
lordism in their struggles with the Land Nationalisation Party. 
For the moment a hindrance to good understanding has appeared. 
The Protestant workers in Belfast, to show their indignation at the 
acts of the rebel bands, have adopted one of the methods of the new 
Trades Unionism by refusing to work with Catholics who do not 
disclaim’ sympathy with Sinn Fein. In retaliation, there is a 
fairly widespread movement in disaffected Ireland to have no 
trading relations with the manufacturing North-East. Untoward 
as this development has been, it has at any rate had the advantage 
of reminding the merchants and manufacturers of industrial 
Ulster of their dependence on the home, as well as the export, 
market. 

The foregoing retrospect, in which an attempt has been made 
to put events in a just perspective, furnishes, in the judgment of 
the writer, grounds for hope, rather than for misgiving or despair. 
The Partition Bill, as the malcontents choose to describe the 
present Home Rule Act, is not, as Mr. Lloyd George’s statement, 
to which reference has already been made, shows, the last word 
of the Government. It confers upon the two Assemblies powers 
of a far wider range than those given in the Statute which it 
supersedes. It is probable that a more generous settlement of the 
financial arrangements between the Irish and Imperial Treasuries 
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will be approved, and that the Irish Parliament will be allowed 
effective control of customs and excise within its own sphere. 
Nothing is nearer or dearer to the hearts of most Irishmen. than 
the possession of this power. The transformation of Unionist 
feeling throughout the country has been complete. As individuals 
most Loyalists would unhesitatingly re-affirm their faith that 
the happiest future for their country would be that it should 
remain an integral part of the United Kingdom. But this is 
subject to the recognition that a large measure of devolution would 
in any case be necessary to restore efficiency to the Imperial 
Parliament. 

One of the apprehensions which weighed with the Loyalists 
was dispelled by the enthusiasm and energy with which Mr. 
Redmond and his colleagues threw themselves into the struggle 
to defeat German aggression. The agrarian settlement removed 
another obstacle to assent; and, lastly, there was the knowledge 
that the Asquith Home Rule Act was on the Statute Book, and 
that the honour of the Empire was pledged. So far as to the temper 
of the Unionists. Amongst the Constitutional Nationalists there 
is a firm belief that, though the time is not ripe for action, an 
appeal to the electorate would restore their influence. Had the 
principle of Proportionate Representation governed the pollings 
in 1918, the Sinn Feiners would not have been able to boast of the 
result. As it was, the votes cast for their candidates did not truly 
represent a popular majority. Finally, as to the rebel element. 
There is no pretence that they are fighting for the redress of any 
grievance. The one issue on which they differ from their sober 
countrymen is their insistence on Republican independence. An 
Assembly in which elected representatives of all hues should meet 
face to face for full discussion, not necessarily of the present Home 
Rule Act, or of a scheme of Dominion Home Rule, tempered or not 
tempered by County option, but of any proposed system, would, 
if the writer judges aright, at once put an end to the Sinn Fein 
menace. Even the apologists of the insurgents are conscious that 
the means by which they have sought to prevail are ignoble, and 
that, if independence had been won, the triumph would have left 
a stain upon the national record. All classes are weary of the 
series of futile killings. 

But specific reasons can be assigned for believing that Ireland 
is willing, and will be anxious, to preserve the existing connexion 
with Great Britain, and to have a share in the determination of 
Imperial policies. Any other course would be a violent departure 
from the convictions of those who, till lately, have been revered 
as the vindicators of Ireland’s liberty. When Grattan moved his 
memorable Declaration of Rights and Grievances, he said : 


. . . Connected by freedom as well as by allegiance, the two nations, 
Great Britain and Ireland, form a constitutional confederacy as well as 
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one empire. The Crown is one link, the Constitution another, and in my 
mind the latter link is the most powerful. .. . 


Not less explicit have been the utterances of the great Daniel 
O’Connell, and, in our day, of the accredited chiefs of the Irish 
Parliamentary Party. For the moment the services of Mr. 
Parnell, of Mr. Dillon, and of Mr. Redmond, might appear to be 
forgotten and their authority despised, but this is a morbid phase 
of feeling which will pass as soon as the way is open for a serious 
interchange of thought. 

It may be thought a daring proposition to assert that any loosen- 
ing of the ties between the two kingdoms would before long be felt 
with deep sorrow in most Irish households. For ages Irishmen 
have been zealous in the service of the Empire. The soldiers have 
been proud of their part in maintaining the honour of the flag. In 
every department of administration or of industry, men of Irish 
birth or descent have found honourable careers. The Irish Civil 
Service is almost purely Irish, the English Civil Service is very 
largely manned by Irishmen. In villages and towns the visitor 
will be told of the fine positions which sons and brothers of the 
narrator occupy across the Channel or beyond the seas. The 
headlong spirits, which applaud the Sinn Fein ideal, have 
somehow never asked themselves how its attainment would affect 
the status of their countrymen. If they did, the answer might 
well convince them of the folly of their course. For in England 
and Scotland ; and the Colonies, every subject of the Irish Republic 
would be an alien : and would incur all the disabilities of alien 
status. Those who did not care to face the penalty would have 
to save themselves by renouncing Irish nationality. As to the 
general attitude of the people to the Crown, there is happily no 
room for question. Royal visits have unhappily been infrequent, 
but from the reign of George the Fourth our kings and queens 
have been received with tumults of applause by all sorts and con- 
ditions of men. Let us hope and pray that before long our present 
beloved sovereigns will enter Dublin to open the first session of 
the Parliament of the Kingdom of Ireland and will receive the 


old welcome. 
RICHARDSON EVANS. 
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A PLEA FOR CONTINUED COALITION 


In approaching any problem, in facing any situation, the first 
question should always be, What is the right solution? What 
is the just attitude? This working rule applies whether the 
problem be ethical or legal, whether the situation be international 
or domestic. Right and Justice are the mainsprings of human 
happiness; while it behoves mankind to seek and ensue them. 
Politics have frequently been called ‘a dirty business,’ because 
in the past, and to an extent in the present, politicians have made 
Opportunism their deity in place of Rectitude. Moreover, while 
lip-service will readily be paid to Right and Justice, honest people 
honestly differ as to the means to attain those necessary ends. 
Not one line shall I write in this article, as not one word have 
I ever uttered on any platform, in derogation of honest views, 
however mistaken or wrong-headed I may consider such 
views to be. 

Take the late war, and consider for a moment the part which 
our Empire played on that tremendous stage. By almost universal 
consent we had no option but to enter the lists save at the expense 
of our honour and civilisation itself. By almost universal con- 
sent we and generations yet unborn have cause to be proud of 
our achievements throughout that titanic struggle. On the other 
hand, before the war, during the war, after the war, a small 
minority of the British people held, and honestly held, the con- 
trary opinion. Herein, as so often happens, honest opinion must 
be distinguished from sound or sane opinion. There are lunatics 
who honestly believe in their identity with the Emperor of Japan 
or the Ace of Spades. They may be right, in which case the rest 
of mankind must be mad. So is it with the honest opponents of 
the war and of our part therein. 

Starting, therefore, with the postulate that we were right with 
regard to the war, and that our cause was just, we have estab- 
lished, humanly speaking, a great concrete instance of Right and 
Justice : an instance unparalleled in the history of the world. 
This is a tremendous fact. How, then, was our victory attained ? 
By coalition. Had not both sexes, all politicians, all ages, all 
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creeds, all (save a negligible minority of) the people, coalesced 
to win, we should have lost—in other words, Wrong and In- 
justice would have prevailed. Perhaps, nay certainly, for the 
first time in our varied national experiences we achieved a real, 
not an artificial, unity. And be it noted we did this without any 
sacrifice of principle. While continuing to hold our differing 
views upon minor matters, we rejoiced to subordinate such views 
in order to face, with an united front, the great danger. 

My argument will be that Right and Justice still demand that 
national unity, which is called by a cumbrous name for want of 
a better, which is called Coalition. Having won the war it 
remains to win the peace. If the former task was hard, the latter 
is infinitely harder. Why? Because it is comparatively easy 
to rise to a big effort. Many a natural coward has for one pulsat- 
ing moment become a hero. Most of us have experienced such 
moments, times of transfiguration. The blood courses through 
our veins with unwonted vigour ; we care not for man or for devil. 
Compare the courage demanded for some deed which merits the 
V.C. with the sustained endurance of our soldiers and police 
exposed in parts of Ireland to a campaign of hideous and secre- 
tive assassination. And so it is with ourselves after the ‘fever 
and the fret’ of Armageddon. We are suffering from the ‘cold 
fit’ ; we grumble at everyone and everything. Having been nobly 
spendthrift of our substance in a great emergency we shudder at 
being called upon to pay the bill. It is all so natural, so human, 
so sad. 

The General Election of December 1918 was fought upon a 
straight issue. Never was a policy more clearly outlined than by 
the Prime Minister and Mr. Bonar Law, who sought a mandate 
from the electors to carry out the work of reconstruction upon cer- 
tain basic principles defined in terms. With no uncertain voice the 
men, and above all the newly enfranchised women, rallied to their 
support, even as lately in our loyal Dominion of South Africa the 
people have rallied to that great convert to imperialism, General 
Smuts. The democracy of the United Kingdom recorded their 
votes, by a triumphant majority, for unity, for coalition. Indeed 
it was perceived in other lands than this that by coalition alone 
could stable government be secured. In Canada, Australia, New 
Zealand ; in France, Italy, Belgium; in Germany, Austria, Bul- 
garia. And now in South Africa. Only in Russia and the United 
States of America did disunion prevail, with political conse- 
quences upon which it is unnecessary to dwell, save to observe 
the undesirable effects of the old party system, for,.which Mr. 
Asquith and his diminishing band of admirers still hanker ! 

Incidentally one may note that, whether we are to revert to 
the party system or to maintain some form of coalition, Indepen- 
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dent Liberalism appears to be doomed. In eight by-elections 
fought during the present year the ‘ Wee Frees’ have not captured 
or retained a single seat ; while they have helped to present several 
ta the ‘Labour’ Party. The reason is not far to seek. They 
have learned nothing from the war. Once parochial, always 
parochial. They keep a section of the ‘ political’ voters, those 
queerly consistent creatures who vote ‘ Liberal’ or ‘ Tory ’ because 
they and their fathers before them always have, and ‘ please God 
always will,’ vote ‘ Tory’ or ‘ Liberal’; who record a vote at the 
ballot-box as the gambler backs the ‘red’ or the ‘black’ at 
Monte Carlo. Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, defeated at Woolwich 
for his pacifist views, publicly complained that ‘every non- 
political vote’ had been polled against him. He could not have 
paid Woolwich a finer compliment. By ‘ non-political’ voters 
he meant men and women who hitherto have refrained from 
taking part in the game of politics. Those are the electors who 
will win or lose their seats for politicians now and henceforward, 
until the old school of politician learns that politics is no longer 
a game of ‘Ins’ and ‘ Outs,’ but has become a business and a 
trust. The unjust steward has a bad time before him. 

Craving pardon for this not inappropriate parenthesis, I ask 
the main question, upon the answer to which must, in my judg- 
ment, depend the continuance of a Coalition if the State is to be 
safely and prudently governed ; not this present Coalition perhaps, 
but a Coalition. Mr. Lloyd George himself formulated the ques- 
tion, and I cannot put it in simpler or more direct terms—‘ Is 
the danger past?’ It was a common danger which forced us to 
coalesce. Mainly, not only, a common danger can sustain a 
Coalition. To my mind the danger which threatens the Constitu- 
tion and all the forces which have made this Nation free is 
Communism. 

I desire not to be misunderstood. On the one hand, I recog- 
nise, but do not overestimate, the importance of what is some- 
times called the ‘ Red Peril.’ There is, undoubtedly, a Bolshevik 
and anarchical element in our midst, all of which is at the back 
of the so-called ‘Labour’ Party for want of more congenial 
environment. International cunning, gold, and propaganda 
are at the command of this enemy of Order. But the impure 
drugs of Lenin will never be swallowed by the British working 
man, much less by the British working woman. He and she are 
too independent for that to come about. On the other hand, 
there are many good elements in the ‘ Labour ’ Party, particularly 
amongst most of its representatives in this House of Commons. 
Mr. Clynes, its titular leader, is a man of reasonable tempera- 
ment, who knows, from having held office, something of the 
difficulties of government. Instances could, happily, be multi- 
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plied from amongst his colleagues of men who contribute to our 
debates by their sound, if one-sided, intelligence. One has no 
desire to exclude the ‘ Labour’ element from the Legislature. 
Better to hear it, and to answer and reason with it, on the floor 
of the House than to drive it into constant, instead of spasmodic, 
support of ‘ Direct Action.’ 

Still, when all is said, the mainspring of the ‘ Labour ’ Party, 
and more particularly of its adherents, is Communism. Their 
economic theories involve State Socialism and Nationalisation. 
Not content with invoking the State to assist in times of stress— 
e.g. in the present unemployment crisis—they regard it as the 
only and necessary substitute for private enterprise, which they 
term the ‘ Capitalistic system.’ Witness the insane demand for 
‘work or maintenance,’ for a non-contributory 40s. a week, 
which is only the ‘thin end of the wedge.’ Moreover, they are 
cosmopolitan and international in their political affinities. Still 
worse, they proceed upon a class basis, which is a malign and 
disintegrating thing. They are all for themselves and nothing 
for anyone else. They regard ‘capital’ as their legitimate 
plunder. They oppress, and refuse to recognise the rights and 
grievances of, the middle classes. They would raise a capital levy, 
increase the already intolerable burdens of income-tax and super- 
tax, impose still heavier Death Duties. Thereby they would 
undermine confidence and disorganise commerce. Quid multa? 
Every student, unless misinstructed in a Labour college, knows 
the dangers of Communism; every man of affairs realises that 
individual initiative is the sheet-anchor of our national welfare. 

Now these views as to Communism are held, in substance, 
by Liberals and Conservatives alike. They are to a large extent 
shared by one half of the working classes themselves, or there 
would be none but ‘ Labour’ members returned to Parliament. 
But owing to a variety of causes, chief among which is the 
‘stunt’ campaign of a section of the ‘ Capitalist’ Press against 
the Government (oh, the irony of the position), owing also to 
the natural revulsion of sentiment after a great war, ‘ Labour’ 
candidates are succeeding at some by-elections, and ‘ Labour’ 
has become (in the words of the Prime Minister) ‘ the one formid- 
able party.’ They are the only single party in the state, with 
the possible exception of the Conservative Party, which may, in 
the course of the next decade, gain a working majority in the 
House of Commons, or a minority sufficiently large to prevent or 
impede legislation. In either event reconstruction, as we under- 
stand the process, would be replaced by destruction. Surely it 
follows that coalition is still a national necessity? And in such 
@ coalition we should have the support of the best of the working 
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classes, who are so admirably represented by my hon. friends of 
the National Democratic Party in the present House. 

Having demonstrated the necessity for continued coalition 
upon the principle of ‘ Divide et Impera’ (which is what Com- 
munism wants), I will now undertake the more delicate task of 
endeavouring to prove its desirability. I am of the number of 
those who would not return to the old party system if such a 
return were practicable. I proceed to state my reasons. 

In the first place, it is manifest that more efficient legislation 
has been enacted during the last two years than in any twenty 
of the years that preceded the General Election. But for the 
ill-advised interference of that small and vocal section of the 
House of Lords which habitually attends at Westminster, our 
record would have been still better. Coalition alone has enabled 
the work to be done. There has been almost complete freedom 
from obstructive tactics in the House of Commons because. the 
official Opposition (that it, the Opposition which opposes auto- 
matically) has been too small in numbers and weak in debating 
ability successfully to adopt such manceuvres. At the same time 
there has been a freedom in our discussions, and an independence 
in our votes, which would have amazed and horrified pre-war 
Leaders and Whips. A wonderful thing has happened in the 
land. Measures are actually discussed, votes are positively 
recorded, upon the merits! And there is small doubt that this 
salutary process will develop. In spite of the storm in a teacup 
which the Government majority of 10 upon the Stationery Office 
vote (on a Friday afternoon) aroused, this and any Government 
will be forced to recognise the right of its general supporters 
to reject any particular recommendation (whether an estimate or 
a clause in a Bill) to which they honestly object ; while the threat 
of resignation ought not to be held as a pistol at the heads of 
supporters who exercise the right of private judgment on such 
matters. Of course there are matters of first importance, a defeat 
upon which would entail resignation by, or a formal vote of con- 
fidence in, the Government of the day. Equally, of course, any 
member should be careful not to vote against his party for meticu- 
lous or trivial reasons. He should give his party ‘the benefit 
of the doubt’; but he must, save as aforesaid, be a free agent. 
That is a consummation which is being evolved by this House 
of Commons. No Government is omniscient. Every Govern- 
ment is fallible. Even a good Government can introduce such 
pitiful measures as the Profiteering and the Juvenile Courts Acts. 
I am thankful to say that I voted and spoke against both. No; 
we will tolerate no attempt at a revival of the pre-war tyranny 
of party discipline. At the same time I have gladly given a 
general support to legislation and administration which have 
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been, in spite of abnormal difficulties and journalistic misrepre- 
sentations, nothing short of remarkable in their scope and 
efficiency. 

So much with reference to the immediate past. In the second 
place, there remain problems of grave magnitude which have 
to be faced by the Legislature. I will mention three, viz. : Fiscal 
Reform, Temperance, the Second Chamber. Each is a thorny 
subject ; each recalls ancient and embittered controversies. How 
shall we settle them? I believe from my soul that these and 
kindred so-called ‘ burning questions ’ can be satisfactorily settled 
only by the method of reasonable compromise. I shall be accused 
of lack of principle for holding this view. Why should either 
party in this, or any other, Coalition have a monopoly of virtue? 
Why should not each side give a little and take a little? We 
cannot all be Cecils. Most of us are ordinary mortals. And 
every day men settle their differences, or the Courts of Law settle 
them on their behalf, upon the principle of compromise. What 
a jury can do as to damages a Coalition can do as to legislation. 
Take one of my three instances: a Temperance settlement. 
Surely there is a happy mean, a temperate middle way, between 
the views of teetotal fanatics and those of Trade representatives. 
You can do justice to the ‘Trade,’ you can recognise the 
indubitable right of free citizens to a reasonable indulgence in 
alcohol : in a word, you can ignore and confound the extremists. 
Benches of Licensing Justices have already set the example of 
discouraging mere drinking-shops while encouraging the service 
of food with drink. I am confident that on this, and every other, 
question prudent counsels and sagacious statesmanship will arrive 
at a commonsense settlement. If neither side be completely 
satisfied with the result so much the fairer will be the settle- 
ment. When both parties to an arbitration go away disgruntled 
the award is generally a good one. Cease from your partisan 
cries ; act as reasonable men and women. And you can so act 
only in coalition. 

There is one danger which confronts any Coalition, viz. lest 
it should countenance Bureaucracy. There is a tendency in some 
post-war Ministers to adopt an Olympian attitude, to multiply 
legislation by Orders in Council (a damnable practice), to cultivate 
the Departmental mind. But we are changing all that. Let 
Mr. Shortt remember the fate of his original Aliens Bill; Dr. 
Addison that of his Miscellaneous Health Bill. And if we were 
to fail in our duty there is always the electorate. Dover served 
as a salutary, if somewhat misguided, reminder of that emergency 
exit! 

This article is not written with the object of showering 
unstinted adulation upon the present Coalition Government. As 
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I have indicated here, and in my speeches and writings from time 
to time, I recognise that they have, in my humble judgment, 
made mistakes—that they are human. Fairness must, however, 
admit that the Prime Minister and Mr. Bonar Law, with most 
of their ministerial colleagues, have undertaken and hitherto 
meritoriously discharged an almost superhuman task. My object 
in writing this article is to prove that some form of coalition is 
essential for many years to come. 

And if I am right in my belief that this Government and these 
Leaders have earned their country’s gratitude in peace as in war, 
it follows that from this Government, and with these two admir- 
ably associated and mutually complementary Leaders, this Coali- 
tion should be continued, if in a modified and more united form. 
There are men on both extremes who are not at heart in favour 
of the Coalition compact. They rendered lip service to ‘ Lloyd 
George’ or to ‘ Bonar Law,’ and thereby won their seats. Having 
been elected they yearn for the fleshpots of the old party system. 
Let them, on both wings, have their naughty way. Speed their 
departure." The Government will be the stronger for the elimina- 
tion of political opportunists. This does not mean that real Coali- 
tionists are to be expected to agree upon each and every question. 
It merely means that they should approach each question with a 
bona-fide desire to arrive at an agreed and honourable solution. 
It merely means that they have learned the lessons of the war, 
that they honestly believe that Right and Justice can best be 
promoted by continued unity. 

I have the honour to be the chairman of an influential group 
of members of Parliament. We call ourselves ‘The New 
Members’ Coalition Group’: ‘new’ because our ranks consist 
of members who entered Parliament for the first time either in 
1918 or shortly before : ‘ Coalition’ because we honestly believe 
in this form of government, at all events for the present critical 
period : ‘Group’ because we do not profess to be a party, but 
are all out to give the Prime Minister and Mr. Bonar Law our 
general and loyal support. The vast majority of our Coalitionist 
colleagues, in spite of their experience of the bad old parliamen- 
tary tactics, perhaps because of that experience, support this 
Government from conviction and with the added weight of ripened 
judgment. We, for our part, desire to be a cementing factor, 
seeking for no limelight and expecting no applause. Perchance, 
as policies make parties, not parties policies, in these newer days, 
some grave national emergency may evoke a great National Centre 
Party. Perchance that may not happen, but the two wings (with 
their National Democratic Allies) may continue as separate 
organisations, as distinct parties in the state, united only by a 
single desire to act together for the common good. Who knows? 
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To my mind form is immaterial. The spirit is everything. 
And already both the Conservatives and the Coalition-Liberals 
(ta whom alone that grand historic name of ‘ Liberal’ properly 
appertains) have, even were they to separate to-morrow, gained 
enormously, in breadth of political vision and in mutual compre- 
hension of each other’s point of view. By rising above party 
prejudices and predilections ; by judicious and necessary reforms ; 
by sound finance; by making Right and Justice our sole aims; 
by refusing to forsake that unity which the war brought about ; 
by loyalty to Mr. Lloyd George and to Mr. Bonar Law, because 
they have deserved so well of their country ; a new era will com- 
mence in the world of politics, for this or some other Coalition 
will continue, or be converted into one harmonious party of broadly 
patriotic, reasonably contented, and irretrievably independent 
citizens. 

ERNEST E. WILD. 


Postscriptum.—The above article was completed within 
twenty-four hours of the regrettable announcement of Mr. Bonar 
Law’s retirement from his altogether admirable leadership of the 
Conservative wing of the Coalition. I make no doubt that his 
successor will continue to co-operate with the Prime Minister 
in accordance with the dictates of patriotism and of political 


honesty. I have, therefore, refrained from remodelling the allu- 
sions to Mr. Bonar Law, since ‘the letter killeth, the spirit 
giveth life.’ 





THE LONDON CONFERENCE 


THE London Conference has passed into history. It will 
doubtless receive fuller measure of approbation from posterity 
than will some of its rather flaccid predecessors. It was the 
last of a somewhat inglorious procession of conferences which 
enabled a considerable number of politicians, journalists, 
secretaries and typists to improve their acquaintance with 
European capitals and watering-places, but did not greatly 
contribute to the solution of the pressing problems in hand. 
History will not be able to reproach the Conference of London 
with similar dilatoriness. It was carried through on all sides 
with both dignity and promptness, a combination of qualities rare 
in political conferences. It took a very definite decision, and 
acted upon it at once. It committed the Allies to a very drastic 
policy, on which it is no exaggeration to say the economic future 
of Europe will depend. Its swift and vigorous action put an 
end to the growing apprehension of rifts in the Allied lute, and 
to the martial tune played on that very healthy instrument Allied 
troops marched into Diisseldorf, Duisburg and Ruhrort. But a 
very few days passed between the arrival of the German delegates 
and the application of the sanctions. A model piece of political 
werk! Having placed on record a genuine admiration, let us 
now consider to what we and our children and grandchildren stand 
committed. 

It has been throughout my conviction, and I conceive it to 
be the conviction of this Review, that the Treaty of Versailles 
must be regarded as the safeguard of Europe. It is not a perfect 
instrument; it was impossible that it should be. It will need 
adjustment and modification, but its basic principles are sound, 
and it would be absolutely fatal to depart from them. In 
November of last year the author of an article entitled ‘ The 
Safeguard of Europe,’ in this Review, wrote : 


I believe that the security of Europe absolutely depends on the main- 
tenance of the Treaty of Versailles; that, if it is suffered to lapse or 
degrade, we may be plunged again into war and chaos by which human 
civilisation really will be destroyed. 

595 
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Three months later, reviewing the condition of Germany after 
having spent the greater part of a year in that country, I wrote 
in this Review : 

The process of time is making it abundantly clear that in its main pro- 
visions and aims the Treaty is sound. Any withdrawal from the latter, or 
weakening as to the former, would be a disastrous blow to the restabilisa- 
tion of Burope. . . . Nobody expected that the task of putting the Duropean 
house in order would be an easy matter. . . . What is quite certain is that 
the machinery of the Treaty promises to work with increasing smoothness, 
and that such faults in it as may emerge will be remedied with the requisite 
elasticity and breadth of outlook. 


In so far then as the London Conference confirms the principles 
or develops the basic ideas of the Versailles Treaty, it has done, 
in my view, sound work. Impartial scrutiny, however, having 
regard to existing economic conditions of Europe, is leading 
many thinking men in this country to ask whether the rigorous 
London decisions, so drastically imposed upon Germany, are really 
the wisest that could have been reached; whether, indeed, we 
shall ever get what we are demanding; whether if is reasonable 
to assume so steady a state of affairs in Europe that for forty-two 
years large cash instalments will be forthcoming from Germany 
as regularly as a respectable British citizen pays his rent ; whether, 
since the whole matter is really dependent on German industrial 
development, the Germans, being a shrewd business people, will 
not be able to ‘ get back at us,’ or so to contrive that we should 
indirectly contribute pretty solidly to their instalments of tribute ; 
whether even in the long run they might not manage to avoid 
obligations altogether, whilst our children and grandchildren are 
preoccupied with an entirely different part of the globe? 
Whether, to put it bluntly, that very able bureaucrat, Dr. Simons, 
and his colleagues, were not really, as they strolled in the 
Embankment Gardens, smiling a little in their sleeves? 

What structure of public thought as to the restoration of the 
world has been built upon the Versailles foundations during these 
agitated months of discussion and negotiation, which have 
culminated so abruptly in a further enforcement of the law of 
Force? In the first place, it is clear that, throughout them, the 
world has had no definite guidance. No individual statesman, 
or group of statesmen, has dominated the situation by virtue of 
a strong and considered policy backed by those unquestioned gifts 
of personality and leadership which men are ever ready to 
acknowledge. Various disclosures are now being made by 
competent persons as to the proceedings at the Paris Conference 
itself, and what a welter of petty jealousies, slapdash conclusions, 
intrigues, trivialities and corridor conspiracies do they not 
describe? In this respect the subsequent conferences present 
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an even less exhilarating spectacle. San Remo, Boulogne, Hythe, 
Spa—it is unnecessary to recall in detail their successive 
proceedings, the lack of precision and straightforward energy 
which characterised each. Now one personality would assume 
momentary dictatorship, now another. The atmosphere was 
always one of mutual distrust and manceuvre, never of loyal con- 
struction. Statesmanship does not consist of small successes in 
intrigue and compromise. Statesmanship is the bold pursuit of 
a single considered end. Through these conferences Mr. Lloyd 
George pursued his devious emotional course; his charm won 
everybody, and nobody had confidence in him. Now and then 
a Belgian delegate would be. loudly applauded for pouring tactful 
oil upon waters which in the name of devastated humanity should 
never have been troubled. France and Italy provided delegates 
whose views were necessarily continental rather than imperial 
and therefore complicated by a hundred issues, racial, religious, 
psychological as well as economical, which any statesman who 
knew not Teschen could not be expected to comprehend. Had 
Germany at that time possessed a government commanding the 
respect of the nation she could have equipped her delegation to 
the conference at Spa with tenfold force. But her saddler- 
President and her country-lawyer premier did not command that 
respect. The listless and timorous career of the German Republic, 
as devoid of statesmanlike personalities as are the Allied nations 
themselves, has completely estranged the solid and energetic 
majority of the German people, both employers and employed, 
and has for the moment, amid a violent chaos of party rivalries, 
left the real power to be shared by the trained bureaucrats from 
the Kaiser’s régime, immensely skilled, vain and cynical, such 
as Dr. Simons, and the energetic, ruthless trade magnates such 
as Hugo Stinnes. Germany fell between two stools, and 
the tragic conference muddles went on. It was a relief to 
be able to turn from their sterile debates and visit throughout 
Central Europe the men, chiefly British, who were actually 
engaged in carrying out the detailed conditions of the Peace 
Treaty. Their work and the pluck with which they have stuck 
to it are far too little known. But it was stimulating to see 
how, often under very lonely and arduous conditions, they had 
grasped what their job was, and had patiently tackled it. 

The same lack of breadth and coherence which characterised 
the successive conferences was equally evident in the political 
careers of the countries concerned. To any conscientious observer 
of European affairs during the terrible months of reaction after the 
Armistice, when everyone was exhausted to the naked edges of 
exasperation and jealousy, it was simply foolishness to parade, 
either by voice or pen, the old platitudes of international friend- 
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ship and solidarity. No man who has served in France, Italy, or 
the East, but has seen a hundred instances of mutual jealousy 
and envy. Who could frankly assert at that time any genuine 
affection between the Allies? It is time to be frank on these 
matters. Racial sympathy is a political asset, but the public 
behind the politicians is very cynical about it, and the more 
resonantly the politicians mouth their platitudes the more cynical 
does the public become about the politicians. Throughout the 
war and its aftermath the politicians have been deplorably out of 
touch with the rapidly changing attitude of the nation, and they 
have not realised that the war by its shock and suffering, the pain 
and comradeship and inspiration of it, has largely taught men to 
discard pose and shibboleth and look facts straight in the face. 
Would it not have been much better to admit frankly that the 
arrangements to be made after the war for the reconstruction of 
Europe were not a matter of sentiment but of fair and square 
bargaining, that it was not a question of lighting Chinese 
lanterns prematurely to hasten a ‘dawn for humanity,’ or of 
‘making the world safe for democracy,’ but of apportioning 
results, getting trade and traffic moving again, regulating ex- 
changes, reducing taxation, and bringing life steadily back to 
the normal, without flummery and flapdoodle? To this end 
Germany should have been made to help and, judging by her 
achievements during these depressing months of Allied hesitation 
and muddle her contribution would have been of incalculable 
value. But, lacking firm and broad leadership, the Allies pursued 
their ineffective way, hectoring, threatening, quarrelling among 
themselves, thundering their time-worn platitudes to a world that 
had learnt from war that doing, not talking, matters, and mean- 
while allowing Germany so to pull herself together and quietly re- 
establish her claim to commercial intercourse with the outside 
world that she can regard with cynical equanimity any demands 
of reparation that the Allies, pricked by the keenest of French 
goads, can impose upon her. For that, bluntly put, is what we 
have come to. 

It was not sufficiently realised that the qualities which equip 
a man to inspire a nation to great efforts in war are not necessarily 
those which can best cope with the infinitely complicated economic 
problems of reconstruction after peace. In this respect the 
Germans had the better fortune or showed the sounder wisdom. 
They peremptorily discarded their ruling caste when the 
Republic was established and, freed from that pompous despotism, 
to the last degree narrow in outlook, their business classes at 
least, with characteristic German enérgy, ambition and fore- 
sightedness, might be reckoned upon to work out in the long run 
some kind of a pathway towards the sun in which Germany was 
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inflexibly resolved to regain a place. The French, too, had 
realised, with characteristic candour where public men are con- 
cerned, that the veteran politician who had led them to victory 
with such inimitable enthusiasm and boldness and had dominated 
the Peace Conference because he alone knew exactly what he 
wanted, and cared not a scrap for the traditions or sensibilities 
of others—the French had realised that M. Clemenceau was 
not the right man for the subsequent tasks and had discarded 
him. There was no ingratitude in this but only common sense. 
Both in France and Italy ministries rose and fell. New men were 
tested, older men recalled. Only. in England was no change 
made. The same Mr. Lloyd George whose eloquence had been 
so familiar during the war, and the same close corporation of 
admiring colleagues, were called upon to guide the nation through 
the subsequent crises and reactions. Can it candidly be said that 
the history of these past months has been encouraging to those 
who had earnestly hoped that the ordeal of war would have 
strengthened and improved our public life? Everywhere men 
hoped for a definite policy and found makeshift. Restless social 
forces of a hundred kinds throughout the community, instead of 
being firmly handled, were coaxed, wheedled or bribed. The 
nation was gradually losing faith both in its leaders and its Parlia- 
ment, and was beginning to feel profoundly humiliated at the 
sorry réle Great Britain was playing in the Allied discussions. 
Apparently unable to delegate responsibility to others, Mr. Lloyd 
George blithely took upon himself task upon task until the action 
of his ministers was gravely handicapped and innumerable urgent 
matters had to be postponed or scamped because the Great 
Indispensable was busy elsewhere. Had the Government formed 
a definite policy as regards Germany, half a dozen of Mr. Lloyd 
George’s colleagues could have presented it to the successive 
conferences with plain speech. For the dexterous medley of 
compromises which appear to constitute statesmanship in the 
mind of this extraordinary man it seemed essential to Mr. Lloyd 
George that he should be the central British figure at each Allied 
gathering, but the deplorable result of this was that he steadily 
lost touch with the temper both of his Parliament and country. 
Occasional dramatic appearances and the glow of sincere but 
flamboyant oratory did little to correct the situation. From 
the daily difficulties of the people—and Heaven knows they 
were sufficiently serious—Mr. Lloyd George appeared increas- 
ingly aloof, a fascinating but Olympian figure moving exclusively, 
if erratically, in diplomatic regions of which the average man 
possessed but scanty knowledge. Never, indeed, in our history 
have the political leaders of the country been less in harmony 
with their followers ; never has the structure of government been 
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poised upon a more flimsy foundation. A curious commentary 
upon the position was afforded by the mingled surprise and relief 
with which the firmness and dignity of Mr. Lloyd George’s first 
speech to the German delegates to the London Conference was 
received by the nation. As if on such a momentous occasion 
anything but dignity and firmness should be thinkable from the 
Prime Minister of Great Britain ! 

The most serious aspect of all this was the growing lack of 
sympathy between the Government and the industrial sections 
of the community. For, after all, once the political adjustments 
of the Versailles Treaty were agreed upon by the parties concerned, 
the main burden of national reconstruction must be borne by 
industry. Politicians may reverberate, but it is the traders 
who re-establish credit, pay wages and provide cash. Throughout 
the whole of this perplexing period the Government has been 
disastrously and increasingly out of touch with trade. Had it 
been otherwise it is quite certain that the British financial 
demands made at the London Conference and emphasised by the 
applied ‘sanctions’ would never have been put forward at all. 
From no single competent industrial source have they been 
awarded any approval. Like Mr. Wilson’s unlucky Fourteen 
Points the reparation proposals will be regarded by posterity with 
humorous compassion, as utterly unpractical in the necessary 
commercial procedure of the modern world. 

It was clear from Paris onwards that in the general lack of 
leadership and coherence at the successive conferences such groups 
as almed at something definite would sooner or later get what 
they wanted. There were only two such groups, the Germans and 
the French. The Germans, bureaucrats and capitalists alike, 
were concentrated upon commercial reconstruction. That was 
in their view the only way upwards. There was never any real 
danger of monarchical upheaval ; the common sense of the country 
agreed with the capitalists and bureaucrats, kept a somewhat 
inchoate Reichstag up to the mark, and carried out an industrial 
and commercial revival which every impartial observer knows 
in the circumstances to be simply stupendous. There is no 
other word to describe it. The French were as vehemently deter- 
mined on bitter and ruthless reprisals. ‘They had every excuse, 
every justification for exacting every possible penny of compen- 
sation for all they had suffered, and for past but remembered 
humiliations. They cared nothing, as we should have cared, for 
the wider considerations of world trade ; they wanted ‘ to get their 
own back.’ They knew better perhaps than we the German 
power of recuperation, and were resolved that Germany should 
have no chance to recuperate until she had paid the full penalty 
to France for her crime. Already in Paris M. Clemenceau had 
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vehemently imposed this view, and subsequently a strong group 
of public men led by the implacable Marshal Foch, the scarcely 
less bitter ex-President Poincaré, Monsieur Millerand, and 
Monsieur Briand, set out to force this policy upon the Allies. In 
this ferocious antagonism between Germany and France which 
dominated every discussion of each conference, the indeterminate 
dexterities of Mr. Lloyd George proved sadly ineffective. It 
followed inevitably that British policy was dragged into agree- 
ment with that of France; that after every appearance of doubt 
or scruple on the part of British representatives they were sternly 
called to heel by the French. The repetition of this humiliating 
process led us to the abrupt decisions of St. James’s Palace. 
The French had won ‘ hands down.’ 

Shade of Palmerston, how undignified a spectacle ! 

Nor, as one observes French conditions, is it possible to avoid 
the suspicion that the Millerand-Foch-Briand-Poincaré vindictive- 
ness is as little to French taste as are the Lloyd George surrenders 
to ours. The buoyant French spirit may be carried away by 
visions of glory on the battlefield, but confronting a matter of hard 
cash it is cool and lucid indeed. It is everywhere noticeable with 
how indifferent an air Frenchmen of the business and professional 
classes listen to the heroics of their statesmen, how little Paris 
to-day represents France. The practical Frenchman, contem- 
plating the condition of his country, is quite aware that a policy 
founded on blind vindictiveness is far more easily countered by a 
shrewd opponent than one conceived on lines of broad and 
common-sense statesmanship. He would rather, I am convinced, 
have accepted the German offer of labour to rebuild his cottages 
and plough his land now than the London decree of problematical 
sums of money pouring into the pockets of the next generation. 
lt is significant that immediately upon the publication of the 
London decisions the Confédération Générale du Travail, which 
comprises the great majority of French operatives, issued a flat 
repudiation of them in view of certain arrangements entered into 
on its own account with German labour. 

Nevertheless the comparatively easy dragooning of the British 
Government to suit recent French policies must not be permitted 
to upset the French perspective as regards the issues left by the 
war. France must realise that the British nation will not in- 
definitely allow itself to be dragged tamely at French caprice ; 
the London Conference has opened British eyes. France must 
concede that she owes Great Britain a great deal. It is advisable 
both for Great Britain and France that the debt in its broad 
aspects should not be forgotten. History will aiways illuminate 
the fact that British arms extricated France from her terrible 
position in 1917 after the failure of General Nivelle’s plans. The 
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subsequent rebelliousness and discontent in the French armies has 
now been fully revealed, and it is clear that the loyalty of the 
British leaders and their troops in engaging the Germans through 
a series of immense battles in Flanders saved the situation for 
France. Nor can it be denied by any impartial student of events 
that in the supreme ordeal between August 8 and November 11, it 
was the British who undertook the lion’s share of the fighting and 
who finally broke the back of the German army. France, also, 
must understand that the violent cherishing of rancour against 
the ‘unrepentant Hun’ by a certain vociferous section of the 
British Press does not for one moment mean that the British 
nation will consent indefinitely to acquiesce in the present 
French policy. Nations are always apt to exaggerate the 
importance of each other’s Press; it is so much easier to quote 
a leading article than to proceed to the study of public feeling at 
first hand. If, after this series of Allied conferences, and having 
in view the existing dangerous state of public feeling both in 
England and France, the relations between the two countries are 
to remain harmonious—and this is essential for the maintenance 
of the Treaty of Versailles and the reconstruction of Europe—each 
must work with the other on a common-sense and business foot- 
ing, cultivated rancours and. artificial emotions must go by the 
board, and the old bad manceuvring for position, the furtive 
jealousies which soured the atmosphere of each conference, must 
be banished for ever. That is one lesson to be learned from the 
Conference of London. 
Every day brings confirmation of the increasing commercial 
strength of Germany. Two months ago I wrote in this Review : 
The Germans frankly admit that they are ‘ down and out,’ but ‘ down 
and out’ they certainly do not propose to remain. The mere fact that 
Germany is convinced of her ability once again to become a competitor in 
the world’s markets, and is determined by hook or by crook to do so, is in 
itself of profound significance to every commercial nation. The knowledge 


of this should stiffen the Allies to exact every penny of reparation due, for 
it is now as clear that Germany can pay as that she ought to do so. 


Is there a business man in Great Britain to-day who does not 
know that Germany is back again as a shrewd and merciless 
competitor, that the vast resources of her gigantic trade combines 
are being concentrated with devastating energy on new trade 
contests, that Germany, complacently self-sufficing, has suffered 
industrially far less than any of the Allies? A recent writer 
described her aptly. ‘Germany,’ he said, ‘ is a perfect industrial 
machine running at low speed but undamaged in its vital parts 
and ready to respond to any stimulus.’ To enumerate instances 
of German commercial progress would fill this issue ; her exports 
for the first five months of 1920 were more than double those of 
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the whole year 1919. Her trade with China and Egypt, for 
example, is almost entirely re-established. Her ships are trading 
throughout the world excepting only with East Africa and 
Australia. By virtue of abnormal exchanges she can purchase 
raw materials in countries where currency is low, or supply herself, 
and sell her manufactured products to countries whose currencies 
are at a premium. Already at a score of points she is under- 
selling in this country and planning to smother our new small 
industries, such as those of dyestuffs and potash chemicals, which 
were established during the war to free us for ever from the old 
dangerous German predominance. Her salesmen are penetrating 
everywhere with the sleek effective German trade gospel of lower 
prices, longer credits, and quicker delivery. Her export of toys 
alone to England is given at 460,000/. for 1919 and 2,250,0001. 
for 1920. Her agriculture is well off. Employment is plentiful. 
Wages are in fairer relation to the cost of living than anywhere 
else in Europe. Millions upon millions of capital are being asked 
for and obtained without difficulty by all manner of concerns. 
Whatever moral and social collapse may have followed her defeat 
in the war, no observer of German conditions to-day can fail to 
be impressed by her industrial recovery. Why should we be 
surprised to witness to-day any less vigorous rebound than took 
place just over a century ago when, under Stein and Gneisenau, 
Germany pulled herself stubbornly together to throw off the yoke 
of Napoleon? ‘ Whatever her crimes,’ men told each other at 
the Paris Congress, ‘ you cannot arbitrarily wipe a shrewd and 
industrious nation of some sixty million souls off the economic 
map of the world.’ That is assuredly evident to-day, but it does 
not follow that you must abate by one iota the just punishment 
for her crimes. By indiscriminate vindictiveness a conqueror is 
as likely to penalise himself as his victim. The economic facts of 
the world must be faced. We cannot take Germany into a corner 
and hammer her into smithereens, empty her pockets, and find 
therein anything approaching a fair compensation for the damage 
she has done, letting her loose upon the world after the process, 
impoverished and furious, to stir up fresh anarchy or welcome 
the chaos of Bolshevism. The vacillation of the Allies since the 
ratification of the safeguard Treaty has given Germany ample 
opportunity for evasion and delay of which she has taken full 
advantage. The stern decisions of the London Conference will 
doubtless serve as a warning against future duplicity. But are 
we really much nearer getting our money? Have we sufficiently 
realised that the balance of force is shifting in Germany, that the 
flaccid Republic is now little more than a figurehead, that the 
skilled bureaucrats who have hitherto controlled it are now, agile 
flunkeys that they are, turning to genuflect before a new 
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despotism, that of the financial magnates, the gigantic combines 
with their vast resources and cynical inscrutable policies? The 
German loves a despot ; he is not inclined to democracy. He loves 
to cringe and kow-tow, to be patted on the back by authority. 
The Hohenzollerns having failed him he is gladly prostrating 
himself before a Thyssen and a Hugo Stinnes. 

Strange and sinister figure, half-dreamer, half-bully, stupen- 
dously able, Hugo Stinnes seems to stand for the newly arrayed 
German forces with which the Allies have now to deal. Clumsy 
in gesture and expression, he is yet an impressive figure, for he 
has no vanity and a cold lucidity of brain which cannot but make 
him a formidable adversary. Steadily since the end of the war 
he and those like him, the big German money magnates, have 
been increasing their power. Newspapers, shipyards, foundries, 
hotels, forests, mines, all have been linked up into their paralysing 
conception of a capitalist-governed empire. German industry 
only survived the strain of war because of its control by a few big 
combines, and these have greater power today than they have 
ever had. The Republic will fall listlessly into their hands; the 
great banks are subservient. Germany herself is beginning to 
believe that only under some such domination as that of her 
financial magnates will she be able to recover quickly her former 
‘place in the sun.’ It is not within my province to discuss the 
economic problems raised by the decisions of the London Con- 
ference. A hundred alternatives have already been presented, and 
already Germany has launched out on a new agile series of evasions 
and counter-strokes. To many it cannot but appear that this torn 
and restless Europe displays little indication of the permanence 
that would justify a financial arrangement covering forty-odd 
years. Who can tell what fresh adjustments of-the map may not 
take place, what new dispersals and combinations? To many it 
seems that the cumbrous London impositions must necessarily re- 
act unfavourably upon our own trade, that their operation cannot 
but multiply jealousies where smooth co-operation is so desperately 
wanted. There remains at least the conclusion that the sooner 
prejudice and vacillation are dropped from the Allied counsels 
and plain energetic common sense takes their place the better 
prospect will there be for Europe to pull herself together. Let 
us have steady statesmanship rather than the debauch of petty 
bureaucratic punctilio which a new line of Customs offices pro- 
mises to a bureaucrat-hunted Europe! Let us realise that, as 
the German workman so aptly said on the occupation of Diissel- 
dorf, the Germans regard us as creditors rather than as invaders. 
At no point let us weaken, but always let us remember that modern 
warfare is a far more complex matter than the earlier passionate 
process of kill, enslave, and levy. We shall not quake before 
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this new capitalist-ridden Germany, but we must not meet her 
with blunted or inferior weapons. In the long run the bully 
always get knocked out. 

There was but tepid applause when the curtain fell upon the 
drama of the London Conference, and nobody, I fancy, anticipates 
a long run either for it or some of the actors in it. Yet it was a 
useful play of its kind. The unities were ostentatiously pre- 
served, and the action was direct and swift. There were some 
stately speeches and a great deal of unconscious humour. The 
audience learned a good deal about many important things and 
came away duly enlightened. I wonder if it would be possible to 
arrange a special matinée for a few carefully selected ghosts— 
Chatham, the boy-premier Pitt, Wellington, Palmerston, Beacons- 
field? When the curtain fell should we hear the thin mysterious 
echo of their ghostly applause? 

Linpsay BAsHFORD. 


One of the reasons why the Treaty of Versailles was not the full success 
it should have been is that the four representatives of the Great Powers— 
Great Britain, the United States, France, and Italy—were too suspicious 
of one another nationally, and too careful of their personal position as 
statesmen, to agree to unity of control or unity of command among them- 
selves. It is curious to reflect that, after the perilous and almost disastrous 
episode known as ‘ the Nivelle affair,’ and the total failure of the so- 
called Supreme War Council at Versailles to secure anything like military 
unity of control, these statesmen largely abandoned the idea. One of 
them, indeed, after the Nivelle affair, declared stifiy in the House of 
Commons against such a thing as a Generalissimo. But when Sir Douglas 
Haig, on March 24, 1918, urged it on the Governments of Great Britain and 
France, the statesmen ardently backed the proposal, and somehow gave 
the public to understand that it was their own idea! The war over, how- 
ever, they carefully fell back on the principle of independent command as 
far as the struggle over the peace terms and Treaty was concerned. 
Hence arose intrigue and the clash of divergent aims, which damaged the 
Treaty and have resulted in the present deplorable impasse. The system 
of independent military command between 1914 and 1918 may have had 
its defects, but it assuredly worked far better than the system of inde- 
pendent civilian command at Versailles, which was founded on personal 
pride.—Hpitor, Nineteenth Century and After. 
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THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


THE PROBLEM OF CROWN COLONY 
GOVERNMENT IN THE CARIBBEAN 


AMERICA has its Levant no less than Europe. From New Orleans 
to Colon, from Belize to Havana, there is much the same 
mixture of race and variety of seafaring life that you find in 
Marseille or Salonica or Constantinople. Indian and African 
mingle with English and Spanish, and the medley of Caribs 
and Creoles, of Sambos and Ladinos, shades from black into grey 
and from grey into white. Indeed the analogy can be pressed 
further, for the American Levant has its Aegean archipelago in 
the islands of the Caribbean, and in the field of archaeology the 
monuments of the Mayas, although they cannot compare in 
interest or magnitude with classical or Egyptian antiquities, bear 
witness to an ancient civilisation that built populous cities and 
founded great empires. 

Even in history and politics is there not also a similarity 
between the kingdoms of the Balkans and the Latin Republics 
of Central America? Through the first half of the nineteenth 
century both were fighting a war of liberation, through the second 
half they were continuously struggling amongst themselves. It 
is only in the attitude of the Great Powers that the analogy ceases. 
Whereas European jealousies and Turkish cunning postponed 
by generations a Balkan settlement, the Latin Americans were 
left comparatively free to work out their own fate. Until the 
spacious days of President Roosevelt and the Panama Canal the 
United States were fully occupied with the development of their 
own territory, the British Government ignored Central America, 
and the British public never even realised that they had any 
Central American possessions. Even now not one amongst a 
hundred Englishmen knows that British Honduras is a part of 
Central America. Perhaps, therefore, as a matter of convenience 
it is well to begin this article with a few sentences that look as 
if they came out of a geography book. For otherwise the wider 
issues that I wish to raise from my reflections upon a visit to 
this small and little-known colony will remain obscure. 

British Honduras, although for the purposes of government 
it is in the West Indian orbit, lies between Mexico and Guatemala, 
and is as big as Wales and bigger than one of its neighbours, the 
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Republic of Salvador. It possesses a long coast-line on the Carib- 
bean and is the natural outlet for the hinterland of South-East 
Mexico and Northern Guatemala. In spite, however, of its 
strategical position in the middle of Central America and its con- 
siderable natural resources, no one has ever thought seriously 
about its development. Indeed at the Peace Conference there was 
talk of ceding it to the United States. The policy of repaying the 
American loan by the surrender of Crown Colonies was eventually 
found to be impracticable and the proposal was rejected. As the 
Americans would certainly have developed the colony in the event 
of its becoming American territory, there is the less justification for 
leaving it derelict like some ground landlord who will neither build 
on his property nor sell his land. If the British Empire insists 
upon retaining it, the British Empire must attend to the questions 
upon which the future of the colony depends. British Honduras 
is part of Central America—what are to be its relations to the 
neighbouring Latin Republics? It is an old-established Crown 
Colony—what is to be its position in the Empire and how are 
its resources to be developed? These questions, carrying with 
them many implications, demand attention all the more urgently 
for the fact that for better or worse the Government has rejected 
the alternative policy of cession to the United States. 

The first question raises upon the American continent an issue 
that has already become prominent in other parts of the world. 
Crown Colony Government almost inevitably isolates a territory 
from its neighbours. The local administration, not being in 
diplomatic relations with the neighbouring governments, runs the 
risk of being left in a political and economic backwater. In 
Central America this isolation is likely to be most injurious to the 
development of British Honduras. For in recent years the United 
States have immeasurably extended their political influence upon 
the Isthmus, and the Latin Republics have become acutely con- 
scious of their racial identity and economic future. With the 
increasingly powerful United States on the one hand and the 
increasingly aggressive Latin Republics on the other, the little 
Crown Colony will find itself in an embarrassing solitude. 

If, as seems likely, its neighbours form a federal unit or return 
to the Spanish system of a unitary Central America with Guate- 
mala as its centre, the colony, already several days’ journey from 
the nearest British dependency, will be dangerously isolated. How 
far this isolation is inherent in Crown Colony administration is 
one of the problems that Mr. Churchill will have to consider. For 
obviously a British Crown Colony cannot form part of a Central 
American Union, and equally obviously no one wishes to revive 
the Mosquito Coast controversy with the United States or to 


challenge the Monroe Doctrine on the narrow issue of a small 
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strip of undeveloped territory. But between extreme interven- 
tion and extreme isolation there should be some middle course. 
Why, for instance, could not the Colonial Office by a wise policy 
of development make the colony indispensable to its neighbours? 
Why could it not also by a bold reform of West Indian administra- 
tion give the colony and other little colonies like it a much more 
efficient administration and make them models of good govern- 
ment to their Latin neighbours? 

At present the colony is as neglected and undeveloped as the 
Canadian North-West of a century ago. It is practically valueless 
to its neighbours. Instead of being an example to them of good 
government it lags behind them in the walks of civilised life. The 
British Empire cannot afford to be represented in any part of 
the world by derelict dominions. British Honduras is a back- 
water. Whilst great towns and important industries have been 
developed around it, its population has diminished and its trade, 
even with Great Britain, fallen off. The Republic of Salvador 
has a million inhabitants; our colony, larger in size and as rich 
in natural wealth, has less than 40,000. The city of Guatemala 
has 100,000 inhabitants, the town of Belize 15,000. In the whole 
colony there are only twenty miles of public railway, and these 
derelict, and only a few hundred yards of metalled road, and these 
leading inauspiciously to the principal cemetery. Over the Guate- 
mala border there are 500 miles of railway, most of it built through 
mountainous country, and even in Spanish Honduras a metalled 
road, much of it already finished, from Truxillo on the Atlantic 
to the Pacific coast. Is it to be wondered at that the trade routes 
lead to the places of progress, and that the port of Belize runs 
the risk of becoming an Aigues Mortes?—but an Aigues Mortes 
without any ruins to record its ancient activity. For unlike the 
Spaniards the British have built nothing. If the British rule 
came to an end to-morrow no memorial of it would remain. 
Whilst the walls of Mexico or Guatemala or Cartagena will always 
keep alive the memory of the Spanish régime, not a stone will 
remain in the swamps of Belize to tell of the British occupation. 

There is one reason, and one reason only, for this depressing 
state of affairs—neglect—and, what is more, indefensible neglect. 
If the colony were a desert or a sterile and inaccessible mountain, 
there might be an excuse for its backwardness. In point of fact 
it is rich in natural resources. Of mahogany it possesses great 
tracts of unrivalled forests, much of it virgin and not a little of 
it owned by the Government. There are half a million acres 
of pine ridge, for the most part Crown land. Of logwood, although 
the accessible stock has been heavily cut, it practically has a 
world monopoly. In its wealth of timber it can compare favour- 
ably with any part of the British Empire. 
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As for its other resources, it is sufficient to say that almost 
any tropical crop will grow—cocoanuts on the islands, bananas in 
the river beds, sugar, rice, maize, of which it is the original home 
—but that while any crop will grow, there is at present neither the 
native labour nor the transport to make cultivation possible. 

Not only is the soil of the colony as rich as that of any of 
its neighbours, but in one respect at least it possesses a great 
superiority over them. In British Honduras there are neither 
hurricanes—for a long line of islands defends the coast—nor earth- 
quakes, nor volcanoes—for the country is flat and marshy. The 
Norther, therefore, that will still wreck New Orleans leaves British 
Honduras untouched; the earthquake or the volcano that has 
depopulated two Guatemala capitals and ruined a third is known 
to Belize by only a faint rumble. In this tropical world of natural 
upheavals immunity from hurricane, earthquake and volcano is 
a very considerable asset. In this tropical world where political 
commotion is even more common than natural upheaval, 
political stability is also a very considerable asset. In one small 
corner of Central America—in Panama—there were no fewer than 
fifty-three successful and unsuccessful revolutions in the course 
of fifty years. In Spanish Honduras revolution is chronic, in 
Nicaragua it is only checked by the presence of a company of 
U.S.A. Marines. Even in Guatemala, where for twenty-four 
years Estrada Cabrera played the part of Porfirio Diaz, revolu- 
tion and counter-revolution are a constant threat. As the British 
Colony. is the only part of Central America in which there is 
stable government and, as a companion of stable govern- 
ment, justice in the courts of law, its lack of progress is 
the more disappointing. With its wealth of timber, its rich 
soil, and its freedom from natural and political upheaval, it should 
be a centre of prosperity and not a wilderness of forest and swamp. 

The fact is that the colony’s assets, natural and political, have 
never been capitalised. And they have not been capitalised 
because, to use a City metaphor, the board of directors have neither 
developed them themselves nor made them known to the world. 
If Crown Colony Government has left the colony politically 
isolated, it has equally left it economically unknown and unde- 
veloped. This being so, the conclusion seems inevitable that 
there must be something wrong with a system of government that, 
whilst it is in theory administered for the benefit of the governed, 
leaves a colony to stagnate. 

Unfortunately, whilst publicists have studied in detail the 
principle and practice of Dominion Government, scarcely anyone 
has given a thought to Crown Colony administration. A multi- 
plicity, therefore, of different forms of administration has grown 
up under the general name of Crown Colony Government, and 
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a number of checks and balances have remained in force that, 
whilst originally excellent for controlling undependable governors 
or for suppressing the risings of savages, are now an obstacle in 
the way of economic progress. 

The administration of British Honduras is a case in point, and 
a case that is the more conspicuous by the very insignificance 
of the colony. The whole population is not greater than the 
population of an English county town, and of the 30,000 to 40,000 
inhabitants not a tenth are whites. Yet it has its Governor, its 
Executive Council, its Legislative Council, and a hierarchy of 
Government departments. There is a Chief Justice and an 
Attorney-General, and a local Civil Service with the Colonial 
Secretary at its head and District Commissioners in the outlying 
districts. And over and above this local governmental pyramid is 
the Colonial Office and the Colonial Secretary with full powers to 
veto legislation, reverse executive action and appoint or remove 
local officials. For a handful of whites and a few thousand hetero- 
geneous blacks this is a very complicated machine of govern- 
ment. None the less, if the choice is between the present system 
and representative government, there can be only one answer. 
The colony is at present unfit for representative government. 
There is no educated electorate except in Belize, and the worst 
possible result would come from a sham representative system. 
But the existing administration, whilst it is unquestionably 
superior to any system of representative government, suffers from 
two grave faults. In the first place it works too slowly, and in 
the second place the outlook of the officials is inevitably circum- 
scribed by the narrowness of their province. 

Practically every decision has to be taken first by the local 
Colonial Secretary, secondly by the Governor, and thirdly by the 
Colonial Office. If a man wants to cut down a mahogany tree 
upon the Crown lands he must obtain the approval of the local 
Commissioner, the Finance Department, the local Colonial Secre- 
tary, and the Governor. If the colony wishes to build a new 
bridge, the transaction, although there may be no opposition to it, 
takes months and perhaps years whilst the Crown Agents in 
London are obtaining tenders. In the case of an undeveloped and 
struggling colony these delays are very seriaus. Whilst month 
after month passes and nothing is done, trade and population 
drift away to the neighbouring republics. New ports spring 
up, which, like Puerto Barrios on the Guatemalan coast, offer 
better facilities and attract the ships that hitherto called at Belize. 
The more backward a colony is, the more disastrous is a slow- 
moving machine. 

Secondly there is the danger, particularly acute in a small 
colony, of an unprogressive and ignorant bureaucracy. British 
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Honduras has always been regarded as an official backwater. Its 
population is insignificant and its living conditions are uncom- 
fortable. Is it any wonder that it has frequently suffered at the 
hands of inferior officials? Fortunately for itself it now possesses 
an excellent Governor, Mr. Eyre Hutson, a wide-minded man, 
active and able, who is making every effort to develop its resources. 
Fortunately also it has several minor officials who are doing their 
best in very difficult conditions. But it possesses them more by 
good luck than by any other reason. For a colony that is low 
down in the colonial hierarchy will generally obtain inexperienced 
and inferior officials. Yet it is just these undeveloped colonies 
that need the very best men. A big man with a wide view could 
in a few years of wise and bold administration transform them 
beyond recognition. A small undeveloped dependency does not 
need the meticulous checks and balances of 1850 Crown Colony 
Government, still less a sham representative system. It requires 
rather the kind of mind that Rhodes applied to South Africa or 
the founders of the Canadian Pacific Railway to the North West. 

The need of a big man is no doubt the need of every public 
service, and the question at once presents itself : How, when big 
men are wanted in all the great posts of the Empire, will it be 
possible to find one for a little colony in the Caribbean Sea? The 
answer is that, whilst you cannot send a big man to a small place, 
you can by bringing a number of small places together create a 
worthy province for a great Proconsul. And it is just this fusion 
of small places that is so much needed in the West Indies. British 
Honduras is only one of several West Indian dependencies that 
are suffering from particularism, and as a result of particularism, 
narrowness of outlook. 

If the post of Governor-General for the West Indies was 
created, not only would it be the means of breaking down this 
particularism, but it would also have the inestimable advantage 
of enabling a first-class public man of wide experience ta devote 
his mind to the urgent problems of a number of small colonies. 
For such a man the West Indies would form a splendid field 
of work. After India the West Indies are our most historic 
possession. Around them cluster the memories of Drake and 
Hawkins and Nelson and many a picturesque adventurer, from 
Morgan the buccaneer to Paterson, the founder of the Bank of 
England and the Darien Company. They possess great wealth, 
they are the centre of a long-established trade. Moreover, 
although they are scattered over a wide area and differ in their 
stages of development, they have their chief problems in common. 
Labour, superabundant in one island, deficient in another, 
communications, health, scientific research, and the great political 
question of colour—these are the problems that confront them, 
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and confront them all. As it is, with their self-centred lives, 
their minute administrations, their geographical isolation not only 
from the world but also from each other, they are apt to sleep 
in their perpetual sunshine. Only a big man, coming in from 
the world without, with wide experience of affairs and a staff alive 
te the need of quick action, can grapple with their difficult pro- 
blems. To find the big man has been the object of American 
administration in the tropics, and his discovery has been the 
secret of its success. President Taft was sent to the Philippines, 
General Wood to Cuba, whilst General Goethals and Colonel 
Gorgas in Panama succeeded, where de Lesseps and the French 
had failed, in saving thousands of human lives and carrying out 
one of the great works of the world. Find such a man for the 
West Indies, and he will immediately realise the needs of British 
Honduras and the many islands of the archipelago. 

Take a simple but very urgent question of administration—the 
question of public health. A Governor-General would find that 
whilst Colonel Gorgas has turned Colon and Panama into health 
resorts where the appearance of a mosquito excites as active a 
resistance as a Zeppelin over London in 1917, the most elementary 
health precautions are not observed in the British colonies. In 
Belize there is neither water supply nor drainage system. No 
doubt the town is built on a marsh, but if it is possible to put 
twenty-three-storey buildings and a city of half a million inhabi- 
tants on the marshes of New Orleans, it is surely possible to install 
a water and drainage system in a town of 15,000. Not half a 
dozen houses in the whole town have mosquito-screens. Whilst 
three-quarters of the natives are chronic sufferers from malaria or 
hookworm, there is no medical service at all in the interior of the 
colony. These dismal evils are accepted on the spot with the kind 
of fatalism that springs from ignorance of the progress that has 
been made in eradicating them elsewhere. Private enterprise— 
in the form, for instance, of the United Fruit Company—is genera- 
tions in advance of British public opinion, official and unofficial. 
At Quiragua in Guatemala the Fruit Company has spent $500,000 
in building an up-to-date hospital, primarily for its employees, 
from whose chronic sickness it suffered serious economic loss, but 
secondarily for the general public. There, a remarkable staff of 
doctors and nurses, half of them English and Scotch, have proved 
the futility of our official scepticism upon health questions. They 
have stamped out blackwater fever, they have taught the natives 
to take quinine, they have stopped the spread of yellow fever, and 
with the help of the Rockefeller Foundation they are now fighting 
the prevalent disease of hookworm. A splendid work, and a work 
that puts to shame the slipshod conservatism of our official medical 
service. A Goethals or a Gorgas as Governor-General would 
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have made our colonies the models of the tropics. Yet it has 
been left to the United States to lead the way in a part of the 
world where it owns no territory, and to the United Fruit Com- 
pany, @ private corporation, to show to the British administration 
how much of the disease now ravaging the population is pre- 
ventable. 

Secondly the Governor-General would take a broad and com- 
prehensive view of the labour problem. The question of labour 
in the Caribbean, whilst it is one of the most urgent, is a single 
problem. West Indian labour is fluid so long as it has properly 
directed channels for dispersal. But one of the results of the 
exaggerated particularism of West Indian administration is a lack 
of any common labour policy. Whilst in certain of the islands 
there are stagnant pools of unemployment, in others there is an 
urgent demand for labour. Here again it has been American and 
not British enterprise that has intervened. For the gigantic work 
of the Panama Canal the American Government could not be 
content with any haphazard methods of labour recruitment. A 
system was therefore put into operation under which the labourers, 
to a great extent Jamaicans, were transported to the Isthmus and 
put to work in excellent conditions. If surplus Jamaican labour 
could cut the Panama Canal, surely it could also be recruited for 
the improvement of our own dependencies. Similarly the 
astounding progress of the United Fruit Company would have 
been impossible without a constant supply of West Indian labour. 
At the present moment, mainly also with Jamaican labour, the 
Company is laying out a new banana estate of 500,000 acres in 
Spanish Honduras. These examples prove that with a definite 
policy and a centralised organisation it is easy to drain the pools 
of unemployment and to carry out big development schemes. But 
as long as each little territory has its own independent administra- 
tion, there seems little hope of any central labour organisation. 
A Governor-General would regard the problem as a whole, and 
in the West Indies the problem of employment and unemployment 
cannot be dealt with piecemeal. 

Then again there is the urgent question of transport and com- 
munications. In British Honduras, to take an extreme case, 
there are with one insignificant exception neither roads, railways, 
cables, nor British shipping service. Without shipping facilities 
immigration and emigration are impossible. Here also, as in the 
case of the labour problem, the question cannot be broken up 
into fragments. The problem of West Indian transport must be 
envisaged from a single commanding point. 

Of administrative problems—of the health service, for example 
—TI have already spoken. The prevention and treatment of tropi- 
cal diseases, particularly of yellow fever, can obviously not be 
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achieved by spasmodic and isolated effort. No less necessary is 
common action in connexion with the public services such as 
education. Small units cannot maintain a system that offers a 
ladder from elementary to higher education. Yet everywhere the 
partially educated negro is clamouring for secondary and univer- 
sity training. 

As for the wide field of public work known in the United States 
and Canada as Conservation, there is a crying need for some 
comprehensive policy. A Governor-General could do for the West 
Indies what President Roosevelt did for the United States. If 
such a man had been appointed twenty years ago with a forestry 
expert as one of his officials—a man of the calibre of Roosevelt’s 
adviser, Mr. Clifford Pinchot—the timber resources of the Colonies 
would be at least a hundredfold more valuable than they are to-day. 
As it is, timber has been ruthlessly wasted, reproduction neglected, 
and hundreds of thousands of acres of Crown lands abandoned for 
little or nothing to foreign concessionnaires who will not work 
their concessions. 

Finally there can be no doubt that a big man and a properly 
equipped department. would be invaluable in the field of general 
politics. To the question of Central American relations I have 
already referred. For safeguarding British interests a Governor- 
General with a political department would be far better equipped 
than a number of minute and isolated administrations. 

But far more urgent than the question of Central American 
relations is the political question of colour, especially in its bearing 
upon the introduction of responsible government. 

In the present conditions no two West Indian constitutions 
are identical. In Barbados there is an elected Assembly, in 
Jamaica a semi-nominated Council, in British Honduras a 
nominated Council with an unofficial majority. These variations 
are the result of differing conditions of political development, but 
they are none the less a stimulus to political agitation. The 
problems that they suggest must not be allowed to drift. The fact 
that the pan-Negro agitation of Marcus Garvey and the Universal 
Negro Improvement Society has not made much headway makes 
it possible to consider the question in a cool atmosphere and with- 
out panic. But although black and white have on the whole lived 
peaceably together, there is always latent the danger of colour. 
Nothing could be more unwise than to ignore such symptoms of 
discontent as the recent demobilisation riots and to allow a 
problem that is quite soluble to drift into the hands of pan-Negro 
agitators. 

Dealing on the spot with questions such as these a Governor- 
General would no more be usurping the ultimate authority of the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies than the Viceroy of India would 
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be usurping the ultimate authority of the Secretary of State for 
India in dealing with political questions at Simla. 

From these various points of view, therefore, a Governor- 
General is needed in the West Indies, and a Governor-General 
with a live staff and a Civil Service that is sensitive to the needs 
of his scattered province. 

At present the Colonial Service is in much the same state as 
was the Home Service before the reforms of Sir Charles Trevelyan 
and Lord Ridley. Whilst nominally a single organism it is in 
reality a collection of many small and separate cells. An official 
in Africa may remain in the African service all his life, an official 
in the West Indies almost certainly never leaves the West 
Indies, a clerk in the Colonial Office spends his life in Whitehall. 
Promotion is restricted, experience inevitably narrowed. The 
best official in the world marooned in the West Indies for the 
whole of his life loses his energy and drifts into a life of tropical 
indifference. A blind alley is as fatal to the Civil Servant as it 
is to the professional man, and the atmosphere that it creates 
is disastrous to any colony. What is wanted for the Colonial 
Service is an open career and, as the necessary condition of an 
open career, a single graded service for all Colonial officials. 
Everyone, from the youngest clerk in the Colonial Office to the 
Governor-General of Australia, should have his grade, and 
attached to it a uniform salary and a living allowance dependent 
upon the cost of living and the general conditions of the post. By 
this means it would be possible to move officials at suitable 
intervals from London to the Colonies and from one colony to 
another without financial loss to themselves and with great advan- 
tage to the Service and the Empire. If such a system were intro- 
duced, the good effect upon small dependencies like British 
Honduras and the West Indian islands would be instantaneous. 
In the tropics it is particularly necessary to keep officials on the 
move. In the past they have not been kept sufficiently on the 
move, with the result that administrative vegetation has often be- 
come tropical. A single graded service by ensuring a constant flow 
of good men both to and from the West Indies would drain the 
stagnant pools and let air into the stuffy corners. A good 
Governor-General with a single graded service as the field from 
which his officials are recruited, would make the administrative 
machine hum, and the free interchange of posts between one 
colony and another and between London and the tropics would 
widen the outlook and stimulate the ambition of every man in 
the Service. Only in this way can small and undeveloped colonies 
hope to obtain first-class men. The present methods of Crown 
Colony Government mean disappointment to the stranded official 
and delay and friction in the working of the machine. And 
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judged by results they are proving a failure. When it is remem- 
bered that the only justification for Crown Colony Govern- 
ment is the good of the governed, it will be seen that 
this is a serious criticism. But it is a criticism that does not 
carry with it any immediate demand for representative govern- 
ment. I believe that to hand over the government of the West 
Indies to the negroes would, with the present lack of education, 
be to risk turning the islands: and British Honduras into a new 
Haiti or Liberia. Nor does it carry with it any general attack upon 
the officials who are working the machine. The officials maintain 
the highest standard of integrity in a part of the world where 
honesty is not common. They administer justice in a manner 
that is beyond reproach. They work conscientiously and often 
very efficiently in solitary and unpleasant plates with small pay 
-and smaller opportunities of advancement. The fault is not with 
them. It is rather with a system that leaves them isolated from 
the big currents of the world and ties them down in remote corners 
with little hope of change or promotion. 

This fault a big man on the spot and Mr. Churchill in White- 
hall should be able to remove. The Crown Colonies have never 
been the first charge on the attention of the Colonial Office. The 
time has now arrived for transferring the self-governing 
Dominions to the Privy Council and for concentrating the efforts 


of the Secretary of State upon the development of our tropical 
possessions. ‘Twenty years ago Mr. Chamberlain by his interest 
in the Dominions made the Colonial Office the centre of White- 
hall. It is for Mr. Churchill to build upon the excellent founda- 
tions already laid by Colonel Amery and to restore its position by 
his interest in the Crown Colonies. 


SAMUEL Hoare. 





PALESTINE AND THE MANDATE 


Ir is of vital importance that the British people should under- 
stand whither they are being led by ‘the policy to which Mr. 
Balfour had committed us’’?; but news from Palestine is 
strangely meagre. The postal service is largely in Zionist hands. 
An unofficial spy system exists, and private letters are now couched 
in carefully guarded terms. From a foreign observer such as 
Professor A. T. Clay, of Yale University (The Atlantic Monthly, 
February 1921), and from the scathing article of M. R. 
Lambelin ? (La Revue Universelle, January 1921) glimpses of the 
truth about the Holy Land under Zionist auspices can be obtained. 
We now have the text of the Mandate, not published for our 
information by His Majesty’s Government, but surreptitiously 
disclosed, which throws some fresh light upon the dangerous 
possibilities of the future. 

The question of a Jewish ‘ National Home’ is of old standing. 
In an article by Litman Rosenthal, in the American Jewish News 
of September 19, 1919, there is a frank explanation of Zionist’ 
policy and aims. At the Sixth Zionist Congress, held at Basle 
in August 1903, our Government made an offer of a colony in 
Uganda, which was accepted by Dr. Herzl, the father of modern 
Zionism. It is interesting to note, however, that this acceptance 
was resented in some Zionist circles as being likely to interfere 
with the Palestine project, and Herr Rosenthal quotes a remark- 
able speech by Dr. Max Nordau to a Zionist gathering at Lyons 
in the following month. Dr. Nordau justified Dr. Herzl’s action 
by a most significant parable drawn from the policy of Cavour, 
whose ‘ friend and adviser was his Secretary the Jew Hartum,’ 
in 1854. The intervention of the Kingdom of Sardinia in the 
Crimean War was part of a progressive policy, ‘like the steps 
of a ladder—Cavour, Sardinia, the siege of Sebastopol, the future 
European conference, the proclamation of a free and united Italy.’ 
According to Dr. Nordau, the corresponding Zionist ‘ ladder ’ is- 
represented by ‘ Herzl, the Zionist Congress, the English Uganda 
proposition, the future world war, the peace conference, where, 
with the help of England, a free and Jewish Palestine will be 


1 Lord Curzon, House of Lords, June 29, 1920. 
2 ‘Une année de régime sioniste en Palestine.’ 
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created.’ This speech, with its amazing forecast of the world war, 
made a profound impression. ‘ Like a mighty thunder these 
last words came to us, and we were all trembling and awestruck, 
as if we had seen a vision of old.’ In the Guide to Zionism, by 
Jesse E. Sampter, published in America,* it is stated that Mr. 
Balfour’s declaration ‘came perhaps as a surprise to a large sec- 
tion of the Jewish people,’ but not to the inner circle of Zionism. 

The wording of it came from the British Foreign Office; but the text 
had been revised in the Zionist Offices in America, as well as in Dngland. 
The British declaration was made in the form in which the Zionists 
desired it. 


Clearly this declaration, which came as a ‘surprise’ to many 
Christians, and the precise interpretation of which remains unde- 
fined, was the result of secret negotiations unsuspected by the 
British people, while the Mandate is similarly claimed by one 
Jewish organ as a triumph of Zionist diplomacy. 

Dr. Nordau’s prophecy was literally fulfilled, and, after 
General Allenby’s brilliant campaign, Palestine fell into British 
hands, and we were welcomed as deliverers by Arabs, both Mos- 
lem and Christian, and by hereditary Palestinian Jews. 

The population, as we found it, embraced, roughly speaking, 
515,000 Moslems, 62,500 Christians, 65,300 Jews, and 5000 
others ; but, as I stated in the House of Lords‘ : 

The percentage of each of the communities employed in agriculture 
was, Moslems, 69; Christians, 46; and Jews, 19. Thus the Jews in Palestine 
at the end of the war were playing an infinitesimal part in what is the 
only industry of that country. 


Professor Clay points out that the so-called Arabs—properly 
Syrians—represent a mixture of the blood of ‘the Amorite, Hittite, 
Phoenician, Philistine, Persian, Greek, Latin and Arab.’ When 
the Jews of the Exodus conquered parts of Palestine they desisted 
after a time from massacre, finding it desirable to utilise the 
inhabitants as hewers of wood and drawers of water. When 
the country was occupied by Arabs some Jews were doubtless 
forced to accept the Moslem faith. Of such complex elements is 
the population composed, and Professor Clay is right in resenting 
alike the endeavours of the ‘ Political Zionists . . . to give the 
world a false conception of the Palestinians,’ and their proposals 
for the elimination, by persuasion or force, of the ‘ Arabs,’ some 
of whom descend from the original owners of the soil, from their 
national home. 

Under the rule of the Turks the three religions lived in har- 
mony and mutual tolerance. The garrison was very small, and 
the administration was largely in the hands of Palestinians, 


8 Quoted in the Dearborn Independent, Mich. 
* June 29, 1920. 
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with a few Turkish officials. The Government was unprogressive, 
and not free from corruption ; but it was roughly just, and there 
was a system of local government which gave to the people a 
voice in their affairs, and also representatives in the Parliament at 
Constantinople. 

On November 14, 1918, a declaration which had been agreed 
to by the French and British Governments was published in 
Palestine, informing the people that the aim of the two Powers 
in waging war in the East was 
to ensure the complete and final emancipation of all these people so long 
oppressed by the Turks, to establish national governments and administra- 
tions which shall derive their authority from the initiative and freewill 
of the people themselves, and to assure, by their support and practical 
aid, the normal workings of such governments and administrations as the 
peoples themselves have adopted. 

This announcement was well received by all classes of Pales- 
tinians, and the obvious first step to a settlement was to ascer- 
tain their views. As nothing was done, anti-British propaganda 
soon began, and the proceedings of the Zionists, who established 
a self-constituted Commission at Jerusalem, and were able to 
hamper the British administration,’ quickly gave rise to distrust 
and suspicion of British motives and policy. The difficulties with 
which Major-General Sir A. Wigram Money, the head of the 
administration, was confronted were many and embarrassing. 
Over Palestine hung darkly the Balfour declaration of November 
1917, with its dubious implications. True that it was to be 
clearly understood that nothing should be done which may prejudice the 
civil and religious rights of existing non-Jewish communities in Palestine; 
but how was this salutary provision to be reconciled with the 
creation of a Jewish ‘ National Home’? Generai Money and 
his ablest colleagues had been trained in the school of India, 
where absolute impartiality towards all classes and creeds is an 
article of faith. To them the idea of conferring special privileges 
upon the Zionists—a little exotic minority, whose presence was 
resented by orthodox Palestinian Jews—and ignoring the mani- 
fest claims of the overwhelming Moslem-Christian majority was 
naturally abhorrent. They found themselves in an impossible 
position in view of the growing arrogance and power of the Zionist 
Commission, which eventually routed them. General Money, as 
Professor Clay points out, 

continually represented the necessity for his Government to make a clear 
declaration of its policy—either one of repression of the people in favour 
of the Jews, or one of equality of treatment, which would have been 
acceptable to all, including the Palestinian Jews. 








5 The Commission was able to obtain the free entry of its imports, and was 
found to be dealing in sulphur. Its members were also granted privileged railway 
fares. 
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No clear statement of policy could be obtained from the Govern- 
ment, and the Zionists were permitted to intrigue with success 
behind the back of the British administrator. 

I can only give a few instances out of many indicating the 
successes of the Zionist Commission. The cultivators, many of 
whom had been ruined by the war, were in urgent need of loans. 
Turkish law, under which Palestine was still administered, pro- 
vided for such a case. The administration made a most favour- 
able arrangement with the Anglo-Egyptian Bank, the official 
Treasurer of the forces, for a moderate sum at 6} per cent., the 
usual terms of the Jewish Anglo-Palestine Bank, which was seek- 
ing to obtain mortgages on the land, being nearly double this rate. 
Instantly, the Zionist agents in London protested, and orders were 
sent to hold up the arrangement from which Palestinian Jews 
would have benefited. Dr. Weizmann, however, proceeded to 
Palestine, and, discovering that his friends had gone a little too 
far, he graciously withdrew the embargo. The facts were not 
denied when I raised the question in the House of Lords; but 
the official answer I received was most illuminating. Among 
other things well calculated to alarm the Moslems and Christians, 
Lord Crawford said 

This question was the key to the future, and especially the Zionist future 
of the country, and the Zionist organisation maintained that it should not 
have been settled without previous consultation with them. 

The amour propre of the Zionist Commission was, therefore, 
saved, and a boon intended for the rightful inhabitants of Palestine 
was deferred for some months. 

The development of the port of Haifa was one of the projects 
of the British administration, and British firms offered to tender 
for this important work. Again the Zionists interfered, and raised 
objections. Similarly the proposal to utilise the labour of Maltese 
ex-Service men as a temporary expedient to relieve unemployment 
in Malta was vetoed on the ground that only Jewish labour ought 
to be employed. 

This was not all. The financial adviser of the Palestine 
Government, a most capable Indian Civil Servant, was suddenly 
dismissed, because it was alleged that he was not persona grata to 
the Zionist Junta in Jerusalem. An atmosphere hostile to the 
military administration was skilfully diffused, and General Money 
found it necessary to resign, his example being subsequently 
followed by the best of his colleagues who could not bow the knee 
to the new Baal. There is no place for the fearless and 
honourable British officer, who recognises the rights of the Pales- 
tinians and is determined to be impartial, in the administration 
to-day. Subservience to the Zionists, who already appear to exer- 
cise powers of nomination, is the road to advancement. A steam- 
ship company was recently asked not to allow its vessels to call 
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at Palestinian ports on a Saturday, because of inconvenience to 
Jewish officials. 

At an early period the self-appointed Commission appears to 
have claimed the right to supervise immigration. In July 1920, 
an order was issued to the Governors of ports directing them to 
admit Jews arriving by sea without passports, provided that they 
had Zionist sanction, and although I believe this amazing decision 
was rescinded, the Commission has been constituted the selecting 
body for all immigrants. Dr. Max Nordau has stated that the 
influx of Jews may reach eight or nine millions,’ and that half 
a million will be settled in Palestine in the next few years. 
Replying to me, Lord Curzon said on the 29th of June last 

Our general policy is that no man or woman shall be admitted whom 
the country is incapable of supporting, and that indiscriminate mass 
immigration, whether of Jews or non-Jews, whether of Jews from Russia 
or from other parts of the world, will most certainly not be permitted. 


Indiscriminate mass immigration would obviously lead to mass 
starvation ; but the most important questions are, how many immi- 
grants have already arrived, how many non-Jews are among them, 
and what steps have been taken by the Zionist authorities to ascer- 
tain the antecedents of persons for whose governance we must be, 
for a time at least, responsible. I am informed that a stream of 
Jews, including Polish Bolsheviks, is arriving, some of them being 


impecunious and attracted by the golden prospects held out by 
the leaders of Zion. Before long there will be a strong affluent 
from Russia, and, unless immigration is sternly regulated in the 
interests of the Palestinian peoples, grave troubles are certain. 
Already emigration of people, driven from their national homes 
by the pro-Jewish measures of the Government, is taking place, 
and from the largely Christian town of Bethlehem several thou- 
sands have departed for America. What right have we to sanction 
a policy which entrusts to an alien body the control of immigra- 
tion and leads to the exile of Palestinian citizens? Why, if it 
was intended to carry out the terms of the self-determination edict 
of November 1918, could not an inquiry have been made 
at once to ascertain the wishes of the people; before pro- 
ceeding to hand over their rights to the Zionists? Such an 
inquiry was made later when General Money was faced with 
widespread unrest arising from the favour shown to the political 
Zionists. The Peace Conference, realising that something must 
be done, appointed an inter-Allied Commission to ascertain the 
wishes of the people and to report. At this time France appeared 
to claim the whole of Syria including Palestine, and was unwilling 
to be represented. The British Government also stood aloof, and 

® Such figures are manifestly impossible in view of the sterility of many parts 


of a country only the size of Wales. 
Vor. LXXXIX—No. 530 258 
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the work fell upon the American representatives, Ambassador 
Crane and Principal King, who made ‘a most impartial and ex- 
haustive inquiry, hearing delegates from almost every town and 
village.’ The result was the presentation of three resolutions to 
which, states Professor Clay, ‘the entire Christian and Moslem 
population agreed’ : 

1. ‘ The independence of Syria, from the Taurus Mountains 
to Rafeh, the frontier of Egypt. 

2. ‘ Palestine not to be separated from Syria, but to form one 
whole country. 

3. ‘ Jewish immigration to be restricted.’ 

It may fairly be argued that the setting up of a great Syrian 
state does not come within the range of practical politics at the 
present time, and it is certain that immediately after General 
Allenby’s conquest the Arabs, large numbers of whom had served 
gallantly in the campaign, would have welcomed a British Govern- 
ment. Their sentiments had, however, naturally undergone a 
change, and a strong nationalist spirit had arisen. They had 
come to believe that the British forces were retained to uphold 
Zionism, and the most effective propaganda was that which de- 
clared that, if the French were in power, Zionism would be sup- 
pressed. On the whole, it is probable that, then or now, a free 
plebiscite—if such a test were ever practicable—would be in favour 
of an American Mandate failing the creation of an Arab state. 
Only across the Jordan, where Zionist aims are not yet under- 
stood or feared, has any marked friendliness towards the British 
Government shown itself. The Moslems of Palestine are entitled 
to say that ‘ what the Turks refused to grant to the Jews, Britain 
promised them even before she had captured the country.’ So 
much we owe to the policy to which Mr. Balfour, under Zionist 
pressure, ‘committed us.’ The restriction of Jewish immigration 
was proved by the American Commission to be the unanimous 
desire of the Moslems and Christians, and there is no doubt that 
many Palestinian Jews, if free to speak, would support this 
opinion. Although no subsequent attempt has been made to ascer- 
tain the will of the people, the Mandate was accepted at San Remo 
in April last in apparent defiance of Article 22 of the Covenant of 
the League of Nations. This Article contains the following 
significant provision : 

Certain communities formerly belonging to the Turkish Empire have 
reached a stage of development when their existence as independent nations 
can be provisionally recognised, subject to the rendering of administrative 
advice and assistance by a Mandatory Power until such time as they are 
able to stand alone. The wishes of these communities must be a principal 
consideration in the selection of the Mandatory Power.” 


1 The italics are mine. 
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It is not pleasant to be told plainly by Professor Clay that we 
have ‘ violated . . . in every particular ’ our own edict ‘ published 
in every town and village’ of Palestine, and ‘grossly 
violated ’’ an important Article in the League of Nations Cove- 
nant. What ‘communities’ were intended to be ‘provisionally 
recognised . . . as independent nations’ I do not know; but 
Palestine, with its closer Western associations, is certainly more 
fit than India for the democratic institutions which Mr. Montagu 
has established and which will result in disaster to the Indian 
peoples. 

Before the unjustly maligned military administration had 
been rendered impossible, there were many signs of grave unrest 
in Palestine. The menace of Zionism drew the non-Jewish 
elements of the population together, and a Moslem-Christian 
League was formed in the land which saw the Crusades, while 
the Christian churches at Jerusalem, whose quarrels ushered in 
the Crimean War, recognised that they were in the presence of 
a common danger. The League addressed a touching appeal ‘ to 
the loyal members of the British Parliament, to the ardent mem- 
bers of the House of Lords, to the British Liberal-Labour Party, 
to the Anglo-Saxon Churches, to the Professors and students of 
British Universities and Colleges, to the noble and just British 
nation.’ It complained bitterly of the arrogant assumptions of 
the Zionists promoted by ‘the money pouring on them from 
outside and the privileges given to them.’ 

What will be the result if the Zionists’ influx of immigration, permitted 

by the British Government, continues? Now they are coming by hundreds 
and thousands; but what will be the result later on? Will it not be the 
destruction of Moslems and Christians together? Who is to blame for this 
fearful result? Surely we are in a dangerous situation, menaced by banish- 
ment; that is why we appeal for a helping hand to protect us from this 
horrible end. To allow Palestine to be a Jewish national home would be to 
condemn us to death. 
Propaganda without ample funds behind it cannot be effective, 
and I fear that this outburst of perfectly natural alarm reached 
very few of the classes to which it was addressed, while the literary 
activities of the Zionists are far-reaching.* The Anglican Bishop 
of Jerusalem, Dr. McInnes, spoke out boldly, and was reported 
in the Guardian and Church Times. He said that there were 
extremists who ‘in ordinary conversation’ had asked: ‘What 
shall be done with the Church of the Holy Sepulchre? Shall it 
be razed to the ground or burned?’ And he added that 

The emigrants so far brought in (under the auspices of the Commis- 
sion) did not include many respectable English Jews; but they did include 
a great number of Russians, Poles, and Roumanians, many of them 
thoroughly Bolshevik in their attitude to the Government. 


8 A petition to His Majesty the King and appeals to the Press and to private 
individuals significantly failed to reach their destinations. 282 
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M. Lambelin divides the immigrants into categories which hs 
describes, and concludes his survey with the words : 

Tels sont les juifs, d’origine disparate, mais unis par l’orguei! de leur 
race, qui, depuis plus d’un an, se sont abattus sur la Palestine avec l’espoir 


de dominer d’abord et ensuite de submerger les populations islamo- 
chrétiennes qui l’habitent depuis des siécles. 


The Archbishop of Canterbury, in the House of Lords, spoke of 
his ‘anxious foreboding,’ and both Cardinal Bourne and Cardinal 
Dubois at Rouen gave plain warnings of the danger impending 
over the Holy Land; but the religious communities here showed 
little interest in the matter, and few newspapers championed the 
cause of the Palestinians. 

Meanwhile many demonstrations and disturbances occurred, 
and in the northern villages some Jews were unfortunately killed ; 
but, until the serious riots at Jerusalem last year, the British 
public had no idea of the realities of the situation. These riots, 
which were suppressed by our military forces, resulted in fourteen 
deaths and a number of wounded. The Moslems had come to 
the city without firearms, which were used only by the Jews. 
An exhaustive inquiry was made, in which Judge McBarnet, sum- 
moned from Egypt, took a prominent part. The report, which 
throws strong light on Zionist activities, has never been made 
public, and as many copies as’ possible have been withdrawn. 
A sentence of fifteen years was passed on Lieutenant Jabotinski, 
who had secretly collected firearms; but he was released by Sir 
Herbert Samuel, and has since been suggested as a future High 
Commissioner. 

The acceptance of a British Mandate for Palestine at San 
Remo, without regard to the ‘ principal consideration ’ laid down 
in Article 22 of the Covenant, necessitated action by the Govern- 
ment. Mr. Samuel had been sent to Palestine to make a report, 
which has been withheld from publication. His appointment as 
High Commissioner created some surprise, because it was clear 
that an ardent Zionist, however well meaning, could not obtain 
the confidence of the deeply perturbed Moslems and Christians 
of Palestine. His arrival in Jerusalem in June last was described 
in somewhat misleading terms, and there was no mention of the 
extraordinary precautions which M. Lambelin quotes from the 
letter of an eye-witness. 

Voici la composition du cortége: quatre auto-mitrailleuses blindées 
encadrent la voiture dans laquelle prend place Sir Herbert Samuel; puis 
viennent deux canons automobiles qu’occupent des soldats en tenue de 
campagne, le doigt & la gachette du fusil. Entre deux hales de baionnettes, 
dans un silence de mort, le cortége se rend au mont des Oliviers. 








9 When I asked for it in Parliament, Lord Curzon said that ‘ there was nothing 
in it in the least unsuitable for publication’; but it has never appeared. 
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But for Mr. Balfour’s declaration, and the subsequent favours 
shown to the Zionists, which were naturally assumed to be 
indications of a fixed policy, the reception of a British High Com- 
missioner in the Holy Land would have been enthusiastic to the 
last degree. Sir Herbert Samuel made a statement which was 
not calculated to allay suspicions, or to clear up the many am- 
biguities in which the intentions of the Government are involved. 
He has set up a Consultative Council, composed of eleven officials 
and ten non-officials, and, as M. Lambelin remarks, he ‘ gouverne 
en monarque absolu’ pending further developments. 

A veil has since fallen between the British people and the 
rightful owners of Palestine, for whose welfare they have become 
responsible. The Moslem-Christian League has been reduced to 
silence. Local disturbances still apparently occur; but we do 
not hear of them. A Jew has been made Chief of the Judicial 
Branch ; another is Assistant-Governor of Jerusalem, and Zionisis 
are evidently winning their way into the administration. They 
have already succeeded in imposing Hebrew’ as a third official 
language upon this little country, with objects that are evident. 
Neither Moslems nor Christians are likely to learn a dead lan- 
guage, and the result will be to create a number of posts which 
can be held only by Jews. Jewish children are being forced into 
schools where Hebrew is taught, and as textbooks of modern 
science cannot well be rendered in the language of the Talmud, 
education—complications apart—will receive a set-back. The 
resignations of experienced British officers is an even more serious 
matter. In Palestine it is privately given out that the purpose 
of the Government is to allow the country to be filled up by 
Jewish immigrants and then to hand it over to a Zionist adminis- 
tration. As this plan appears to conflict violently with some official 
assurances, it is easy to understand that an honourable man may 
feel strong conscientious objections to participating in a policy 
which has not been openly avowed. 

We might naturally turn to the Mandate, which leaked out 
from Zionist sources, for enlightenment as to the real objects 
of His Majesty’s Government. If, as seems to have been contem- 
plated, the terms of this Mandate had been referred to and accepted 
by the Council of the League of Nations without the knowledge 
of Parliament, an extremely awkward situation must have arisen. 
We are now forewarned; but, at a time when our domestic pre- 
occupations are all-engrossing, and public apathy towards vitally 
important external questions is painfully marked, students of this 
remarkable document will be few. I find it baffling and 
ominous; but I can only draw attention to some of the 
outstanding provisions. By Article 4 the Zionist Committee, 


10 Hebrew is understood by perhaps 5 per cent. of Palestinians. 
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a@ body controlled from foreign countries, is constituted 
the ‘appropriate Jewish agency’ for ‘ advising and co-operating 
with the administration in such economic, social and other matters 
as may affect the establishment of the Jewish National Home,’ 
which is an object specially set out in the preamble. Under 
Article 12 the administration ‘may arrange’ with the same 
foreign authority ‘ to construct or operate upon fair and reason- 
able terms any public works, services and utilities, and to develop 
any of the natural resources of the country.’ It is laid down that 
any profit arising from such operations, exceeding a ‘ reasonable 
rate of interest’ on the capital involved, shall accrue to the 
State. There are ways of arranging such matters, in the Hast 
especially, and Gentile enterprise will be effectually barred. Under 
Article 6 the Government, ‘in co-operation with the Jewish 
agency,’ is to encourage ‘close settlement by Jews on the 
land, including state lands and waste lands not required for 
public purposes.’ This is a dangerous power to give to the 
‘Jewish agency.’ There is probably no spare land in Palestine, 
and certainly none in the Jordan valley, over which ancient rights 
cannot be claimed, and there are no rights of which Eastern 
peoples are more tenacious. Even.in the vast region of the Sudan 
the land was found to be all in hereditary possession. The 
administration—for the present Sir Herbert Samuel—is directed 
by Article 7 to enact a ‘ nationality law,’ which is ‘ to facilitate 
the acquisition of Palestinian citizenship by Jews.’ Article 17 
gives power to raise a voluntary army ‘for the preservation of 
peace and order, and also for the defence of the country.’ Subject 
to this definition of duty, ‘military, naval and air forces’ 
can, apparently, be maintained. There are, of course, some formal 
safeguards for the Holy Places, Missions etc.; but there is no 
obligation to consult the wishes of the unfortunate pre-Zionist 
inhabitants about anything. 

The Jewish Chronicle, which aspires to ‘ the establishment of a 
Jewish Commonwealth in Palestine—a Commonwealth as Jewish 
as England is English ’—professes to be disappointed with the 
Mandate. An experienced officer writes to me that ‘ The Jews 
get everything—political and economic—that is to be had.’ After 
studying the Articles of this amazing State paper, I am con- 
vinced that at least the way is made straight for the rapid con- 
version of Palestine into a Jewish State. 

What will ultimately arise out of the witches’ cauldron 
ominously brewing in the Holy Land? If the policy of filling 
up the country with Jewish immigrants is persisted in, the crux 
of the situation must be the attitude of the so-called Arabs. They 
multiply quickly, and have increased in numbers since the British 
occupation, while between them and their co-religionists beyond 
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the Jordan there are close sympathies. M. Jabotinski, in the 
Jewish Chronicle of October 15, 1920, and in The Times of Novem- 
ber 27, 1920, has outlined the policy of the Zionists and has indi- 
cated the grandiose projects which they contemplate. Sums rang- 
ing up to twenty-five millions sterling are said to be in process of 
collection for the establishment of ‘a Commonwealth as Jewish 
as England is English.” The Grand Commander of the Order of 
Maccabeans in London has declared that the German Jews, who 
have been greatly enriched by the war, have ‘ pledged themselves 
to collect 150 million marks, a sum in pre-war days of 7,500,0001.,’ 
and large contributions are expected from other European 
countries apart from what can be raised in America. Two ques- 
tions thus arise : Can the ‘ Arabs’ be bribed or cajoled into part- 
ing with their hereditary lands, and can the great schemes pro- 
jected be carried out on an economic basis? Money will accom- 
plish much ; but I do not believe that the Palestinians will tamely 
submit to the loss of their birthright, or to be turned into 
labourers by the operations of Zionist capital. If so, then a 
large British garrison, which must not contain Indian Moslem 
troops, will be indefinitely required at the expense of the over- 
burdened British taxpayer. The functions, which in Turkish 
times were discharged by a Battalion, will need a Division. More- 
over, we shall be forced to employ British troops against people 
fighting for their unquestioned rights. The Zionists already 
desire us to believe that they will raise a Jewish army, which can 
effectually guard the Suez Canal and relieve us of our difficulties 
in Egypt. For reasons which I will not here discuss, I believe 
this project to be impracticable and dangerous. 

Turning to the economic question, it is clear that Palestine 
is not well suited to colonisation. Some of the Jewish colonies 
established in recent years are able to pay their way. Others, 
together with a considerable mendicant Jewish population in 
Jerusalem, are dependent upon subsidies. The density of the 
population in the cultivated areas, based on the census of 1919, 
was 683 per square mile. By means of expensive irrigation, the 
cultivated area and the general productivity can be increased ; but 
a great part of Palestine is permanently sterile, and little Jewish 
colonisation can be accomplished without interfering with the 
rights of the hereditary owners of the soil. If the Zionists were 
prepared to put down their money without return, to develop the 
country for the advantage of its proper inhabitants, and only to 
admit selected immigrants, Jewish and Gentile, as the develop- 
ment proceeded, I can imagine that a more prosperous future 
would dawn upon Palestine. This, however, is not their object, 
and if they succeed in converting the small Jewish minority at 
the date of the conquest into a majority which will proceed to 
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set up a ‘ Jewish Commonwealth’ under a successor to David and 
Solomon, with a Sanhedrim and a Soviet system, there will be 
a great disaster for which we shall be entirely responsible. To 
the Moslem world Jerusalem stands next to Mecca in sanctity.” ° 
Sir Alfred Mond, speaking in the incompatible capacities of 
British Minister and Zionist leader, recently intimated to the 
Palestinian chiefs that he represents ‘one of the two great 
branches of the Semitic race,’ and informed them that their objec- 
tions to being submerged are ‘directly contrary to the interests 
of the British people, and must retard the reduction of the military 
forces.’ The Arabs will, however, rightly decline to acquiesce in 
Zionist domination, and the greatest interest of ‘the British 
people ’ is to insist on impartial justice to the Palestinians. To 
the Christian world the Holy Places have been objects of the 
deepest veneration for centuries, and Christian blood has been 
lavishly shed in defence of their sanctity. If now the Protestant 
communities in the West appear to regard the Zionist menace 
with apathy, the Latin * and Greek Churches view this question 
with growing alarm. To the latter, perhaps especially, this 
menace profoundly appeals. The Crimean War cannot yet be 
entirely forgotten, and if Russia had not temporarily ceased to 
be a Great Power, the Palestine Mandate would have been im- 
possible. The control of Russia by Bolshevik Jews, with the 
eclipse of Christianity in that country which it has brought about, 
was an indispensable preliminary to the accomplishment of the 
Zionist aims in Palestine. 

Behind the question of Palestine, with which I have attempted 
to deal, there lies a world question—the future of the Jews in 
relation to the Christian nations. The outstanding result of the 
Great War has been the rise of the Hebrew race to political in- 
fluence, supplementing the terrible power of the purse which has 
long been secretly employed. The Jews, numbering about 
14,000,000 only, have obtained a startlingly disproportionate hold 
upon the affairs of the world, and the arrogance of the Zionist 
section has correspondingly increased. If now a Zionist Com- 
monwealth is permitted to be set up in Palestine, which occupies 
@ most important geographical position, political and strategic, 
11 There are various other places held sacred by Moslems as well as Christians. 
Some of them, as The Times has pointed out, ‘were sacred sites to the primitive 
Semites before the Hebrews occupied them. The Jews carried on and developed a 


tradition which they did not create. Everywhere their religion centred round sites 
held to be sacred by those who possessed a. faith which the Hebrews were deter- 
mined to destroy.’ 

12 The Pope’s Allocution of Easter 1920 deals with this menace in strong terms : 
‘It would be for us and for all Christians a bitter grief if unbelievers in Palestine 
were put in a superior and more privileged position, still more so if the august 
monuments of the Christian religion were assigned to those who were not 


Christians, etc.’ 
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between the East and West, what must happen? The Govern- 
ment at Jerusalem, presumably an autocracy, will be manipu- 
lated by and co-operate with its powerful associates in all Gentile 
countries, and the foundations of world control foreshadowed by 
the Hebrew prophets and indicated in the Protocols will be 
securely laid. The Zionists have no belief in the democratie 
principles which they have helped to instil into the minds of othe 
races : 

Our triumph has also been made easier because, in our relations with 
the people necessary to us, we have always played upon the most sensitive 
strings of the human mind—on calculation, greed, and the insatiable 
human desires of men. Each of these human weaknesses, taken separately, 
is capable of paralysing initiative and placing the will of the people at the 
disposal of the purchaser of their activities. (First Protocol.) 

The Gentiles are like a flock of sheep. . . . They will close their eyes to 
everything. (Eleventh Protocol.) 


In many countries, some Gentiles are beginning to be 
aware of the fate that is being prepared for them, and to ask ‘Can 
these things be?’ It is therefore most natural that many Jews, 
who are loyal citizens of the lands of their adoption, should strongly 
resent and see danger in the projects of the Zionists. They per- 
fectly understand that the plan of world dominion by a small 
minority, to which the submergence of the Palestinians is a first 
step, may lead to a great catastrophe. They realise that the toler- 
ance they have won in the advanced Christian States may be 
jeopardised by the proceedings of their co-religionists in Russia 
and Hungary. It is in their interests as well as those of the world 
that a solution of the Jewish question should be found before it 
is too late. The Christian States may be forced to safeguard their 
liberties against the operations of a section claiming multiple 
nationality. Meanwhile, the policy which His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment appears to be pursuing in Palestine not only concerns the 
vital interests of the British Empire—military and political—but 
may imperil the future peace of the world. 


SYDENHAM OF COMBE. 
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ANDREW MARVELL 


ANDREW MARVELL marks the close of an era. Having produced 
him, Mother England, that had been of late so fecund of poets, 
fell barren or nigh barren for a while. In the thirty years that 
preceded his birth were born, to name but the greatest, Herrick, 
Herbert, Randolph, Waller, Milton, Suckling, Butler, Crashaw, 
Lovelace and Cowley, of whom Waller and Butler alone outlived 
him. In the next thirty, nay in the next sixty, years there 
appears but one great poet, Dryden. There is not another the 
equal of Waller, least of the company of the elders. 

The date and place of his birth were variously given till Dr. 
Grosart took the trouble to photograph the entry in the register 
at Winestead, with that of his three sisters and his brother John, 
who died in infancy. The date is the 31st of March 1621—“‘ borne 
Martji ultimo Easter-even,’ says the register. His father was 
Rector of the parish. Three years later the elder Marvell obtained 
a living in Hull. and was also appointed Master of the Grammar 
School. There his son had his early education. Parker, his 
enemy in later life, declares that as a boy he kept bad company, 
and is sarcastic about his bringing-up among cabin-boys. Indeed 
the Grammar School may have been rough, but that commonly 
does little harm ta men of Marveil’s type, who was no drooping 
lily of a poet, but a sturdy fellow who all his life gave harder 
knocks than he got, as Parker was to find out. He went to 
Trinity College, Cambridge, at twelve years of age. Other poets 
in residence while he was up were Cleveland, Crashaw, Joseph 
Beaumont and Abraham Cowley. ‘The story goes that the very 
youthful undergraduate was abducted by Jesuits, then in the 
blast of missionary zeal, taken to London, and brought back by 
his father in 1638. Certainly the Jesuits cannot have done their 
work thoroughly, for Marvell was to live to be the greatest scourge 
of Rome of his day in England. He graduated in 1639. 

Followed a long and leisurely Grand Tour, which embraced 
France, Holland, Italy and Spain. In its course he met Flecknoe, 
born, if ever man was, ta be a butt, and wrote a hateful satire 
to mark the occasion—hateful because, however dull and stupid 
a man may be, his poverty and his hunger are unpleasant subjects 
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for mockery. On his return he showed some sympathy with 
royalism by a blistering poem on the death of Thomas May, and 
by declaring his friendship for the prince of Cavalier poets, 
Richard Lovelace, then fallen on evil times. 

In 1650 came the most important event of his life, from the 
point of view of posterity. He was appointed tutor to little Moll 
Fairfax, afterwards Duchess of Buckingham,’ then aged twelve. 
Her father, the great Lord Fairfax, had just retired to his fine 
house, Nun Appleton, near York, handing over the supreme com- 
mand of the Army to Cromwell when he could not prevent the 
expedition against the Scots. Fairfax was one of the noblest 
characters of his age. His lady, who had shouted from a gallery 
in Westminster Hall at the trial of the King ‘ Oliver Cromwell 
is a traitor!’ had, Mr. Birrell says, ‘something about her of 
the Old Campaigner,’ but she was a brave woman and probably 
@ very interesting one. For his young charge Marvell appears 
to have had great affection. The two years passed at Nun Apple- 
ton were his golden age, his ‘ happy garden-state.’ There was 
a fine park, fine trees, beautiful gardens. Marvell was a lover 
of nature, of birds and beasts and trees and flowers. But above 
all was he a lover of gardens, and his greatest claim to our affec- 
tion is that he is the greatest of English garden-poets. At Nun 
Appleton House was written almost all the poetry whereon to-day 
his fame is founded. 

After Elysium, bureaucracy and politics. Marvell met Milton, 
then Latin Secretary, in 1652, and was by him introduced to 
the regicide Bradshaw. In 1657 he became tutor to Charles 
Dutton, nephew of the Lord Protector, whom he had celebrated 
in his splendid Horatian Ode. In the same year he was appointed 
assistant to Milton. Cromwell died in 1658, and in the following 
January Marvell was elected M.P. for Kingston-upon-Hull in 
Richard Cromwell’s Parliament, and re-elected in 1660 to the 
Convention Farliament, which brought about—with the very 
forcible aid of General Monk—the Restoration. A large number 
of his letters ta his constituents have been preserved. They are 
exceedingly cautious in tone, not to say dull, and it is to be 
noted that they do not disclose to the electors of Hull which way 
their member voted. In 1663 he went as Secretary to Lord 
Carlisle, Ambassador to Muscovy, Sweden and Denmark. The 
most important object of the mission was the visit to Russia, to 
demand the reinstatement of British trade in its former privileges. 
The journey was very difficult, and the mission was treated with 
persistent discourtesy, and achieved little. All this time Marvell 


1 Cowley wrote their wedding ode, and was perhaps ‘ best man’ to that strange 
compound of genius and blackguardism, George Villiers. 
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was still writing poetry, but of a very different order from that 
of the garden-state, bitter, sometimes scurrilous, but always 
forcibie and timely satire, directed against the vices of the Court, 
the advances of the Roman Catholic party, and the disgrace of 
the Dutch triumph in the Medway. He continued to represent 
Hull till his death, which occurred suddenly in 1678, and he was 
always, it appears, on good terms with his constituents. 

Marvell’s lyrical poetry belongs to his youth, but on the prin- 
ciple of keeping the good wine till last we may leave it for a 
moment to consider his other work. His verse satire and his 
prose have each a certain importance, but he would be a very 
minor and uninteresting figure if they were all he had left. 
The Marvell of the lyrics and he of the satires are different poets, 
belonging to different ages. He cannot be said to bridge those 
ages, as do Waller and Cowley. His early work is definitely in one. 
his later in the other. In the former he is a genuine ‘ Fantastic,’ 
true son of Dr. John Donne. The last of that strange Italian 
gilding that gives such subtle beauty to all the age of Elizabeth, 
James and the First Charles, is worn away when he quits country 
for town. The satires are Restoration in spirit. They do not 
stand the test of great satire, the test we apply to Hudibras ; their 
interest does not outlive the events that gave them birth. They 
are written, it would appear, in a hurry, roughly finished. They 
were not published in his life-time. Indeed, thaugh the good- 
nature of the King might have saved their author’s neck, their 
publication would probably have cost him his nose, for the bravos 
of the Court were particular about that delicate plant, their 
master’s honour.” The most famous is The Last Instructions to 
a Painter about the Dutch Wars, 1667. Marvell had sung the 
praises of Blake, and was furious at the shameful degeneracy of 
English naval power. The title was taken from Waller’s eulogy 
of the Duke of York’s naval victory off Harwich.* Denham, 
whose wife had become the Duke’s mistress, had been the first 
to turn the idea to satire. Marvell begins by whipping St. Albans, 
and then the Duchess of York, daughter of the man he hated 
worse than poison, the Chancellor Clarendon. His biographers 
have tumbled over themselves in their efforts to palliate these 
atrocious assaults—for there are many others—on this far from 
estimable lady. It is the privilege of biographers to eulogise 
their subjects and abuse their subjects’ enemies, but nothing they 

2 About this time a Member of Parliament who, in reply to a statement that 
play-actors were of great service to the King, demanded whether male or female 


players were meant, had his nose slit by young O’Brien, Lord Inchiquin’s son, and 
other young bloods who assembled at the Duke of Monmouth’s house. Marvell 


mentions the fact in a poem. 
8 Instructions toa Painter for the drawing of the Posture and Progress of His 


Majesty’s Forces at Sea wnder the command of His Highness Royal. 
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can write alters the fact that Marvell’s lines on poor ‘Nan Hyde’ 
are venomous and disgusting. Follows a bitter attack on the 
House of Commons, and then at last the poem rises to a high 
order of merit. With a biting pen Marvell describes our unpre- 
paredness, the sailing of De Ruyter up the Thames, the capture 
of our ships, the impotence of Monk ashore : 


(As if, alas! we ships, or Dutch had horse); 










breaking out finally into a splendid rage : 






Black day, accursed! on thee let no man hail 
Out of the port, or dare to hoist a sail, 

Or row a boat in thy unlucky hour! 

Thee, the year’s monster, let thy dam devour, 
And constant Time, to keep his course yet right, 
Fill up thy space with a redoubled night. 

When agéd Thames was bound with fetters base, 
And Medway chaste ravished before his face, 
And their dear offspring murdered in their sight, 
Thou and thy fellows saw the odious light. 

Sad change, since first that happy pair was wed, 
With all the rivers graced their nuptial bed; 
And Father Neptune promised to resign 

His empire old to their immortal line; 

Now with vain griefs their vainer hopes they rue, 
Themselves dishonoured, and the gods untrue; 
And to each other, helpless couple, moan, 

As the sad tortoise for the sea does groan: 

But most they for their darling Charles complain, 
And were it burned, yet less would be their pain.‘ 


























The whole incident is humiliating enough, but of actual danger 
there was little. The Dutch dared not land, and in the peace 
that followed agreed to dip their flag on encountering our vessels. 
Clarendon’s Housewarming is an attack that falls flat. His- 
tory has decided that Clarendon was a great and good man, and 
it needs more than such rimed abuse to shake the verdict. Perhaps 
the truest satire is contained in An Historical Poem. There is 
all the ‘snap’ of Pope in these opening lines, and never was 
subtler caricature drawn of Charles the Second : 















Of a tall stature, and of sable hue, 
Much like the son of Kish, that lofty Jew, 
Twelve years complete he suffered in exile, 
And kept his father’s asses all the while; 

At length, by wonderful impulse of fate, 

The people call him home to help the state, 
And, what is more, they send him money too, 
And clothe him all from head to foot anew. 

















4 The Royal Charles, that had brought the King to England, was captured by 
the Dutch. 
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Nor did he such small favours then disdain, 
Who in his thirtieth year began his reign: 
In a slashed doublet then he came ashore, 
And dubbed poor Palmer’s wife his royal whore.® 
Bishops, and deans, peers, pimps, and knights, he made, 
Things highly fitting for a monarch’s trade! 


Our satirist looks back to the bold days of Harry and Elizabeth : 


This isle was well reformed, and gained renown, 
Whilst the brave Tudors wore the imperial crown : 
But since the royal race of Stuarts came, 

It has recoiled to Popery and shame. 


In Britannia and Raleigh he is again laudator temporis acti. 
Raleigh urges Britannia to rouse Charles from his sloth and lust, 
and bid him put away his evil councillors. She declares that she 
has done it time and time again, and that the case is hopeless. 
Boldest of all is the Dialogue between two Horses, that which 
carried the statue of Charles the First at Charing Cross and that 
which bore his son at Wool-church. They discuss the demerits 
of their masters with considerable freedom, till he of Wool-church 
finally declares that there is naught to choose between them : 

One of the two tyrants must still be our case, 

Under all who shall reign of the false Stuart’s race. 
De Witt and Cromwell had each a brave soul, 

I freely declare it, I am for old Noll; 


Though his government did a tyrant resemble, 
He made Hngland great, and her enemies tremble. 


Natural as these sentiments are, they seem scarce compatible 
with the royalism that has been claimed for Marvell by Mr. Birrell 
and others. In truth he had probably few theories on the matter 
at first, but became definitely a republican at the end. There is 
a passage in The Rehearsal Transprosed in which he condemns 
the Rebellion, with the epigram, full of the soundest wisdom, that 
“the cause was too good to have been fought for.’ He loved 
efficiency and good order; ‘ Old Noll,’ if he were a tyrant and a 
mighty spender, gave both. 

This Rehearsal Transprosed is the chief of Marvell’s prose 
works. It is based on Buckingham’s famous farce. It was 
written in reply to A Discourse on Ecclesiastical Politie by Samuel 
Parker, afterwards Bishop of Oxford, and laughed the churchman 
out of court. Parker had a bad cause, and argued it with great 
ability ; Marvell a good one, and deliberately, though doubtless 
justifiably, lowered it, as Burnet says, to ‘a burlesque strain, but 
with so peculiar and entertaining a conduct that from the King 
down to the tradesman his books were read with great pleasure.’ 
Parker argues in favour of religious conformity, while allowing 


5 Barbara Palmer, afterwards Duchess of Cleveland. 
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private freedom of conscience. Marvell, in his plea for complete 
toleration, mocks at the ‘precipitate, brutish, and sanguinary 
councils of the clergy.’ It is not hard to see why King Charles 
preferred the latter. ‘To do him justice, he was not by nature a 
persecutor, and he knew that his Romanist friends and relations 
would be well stewed in the juice prepared for the Nonconformists. 
The only other prose work which has much interest for us is 
An Account of the Growth of Popery and Arbitrary Government 
in England. It was written in 1678, when the nation was head- 
ing toward what John Richard Green calls ‘the second Stuart 
Tyranny.’ The tract is a violent attack on those who were 
attempting to 
change the lawful Government of England into an absolute Tyranny, and 
to convert the established Protestant religion into downright Popery: than 
both what, nothing can be more destructive or contrary to the interest and 
happiness, to the constitution and being of the King and Kingdom. 


Marvell, with his keen eyes, foresaw the dangers of the French 
model state, then rising to its climacteric of power and glory. 
At the best it was contrary to our ideals. English kings were 
different from others, and ‘the meanest commoner of England 
is represented in Parliament.’ The ideas of Marvell in this 
pamphlet were to a great extent embodied in the policy of the 
great Lord Shaftesbury. 

It is a delight to turn from these old controversies to the real 
Marvell, the great Marvell. In the pleasant seclusion of Nun 
Appleton House his poetical genius bloomed like the flowers about 
him. In type the poems are, as has been said, ‘fantastic,’ but 
with scarce ever a trace of freakishness. Their great merit is 
their happy blend of strength and sweetness. At times the poet 
allows a sensuous, dreamy, feminine beauty to master him ; then 
suddenly strikes clear with an unexpected note of virility. The 
finest of the lyrics challenge comparison with L’Allegro and 
Il Penseroso. They are doubtless less powerful, and the effort 
is less long sustained—for the longer among them are not the best 
—but they have passages of equal beauty, are equally vivid in 
imagination, and show an even more enthusiastic love of nature. 
This last characteristic is of the greatest importance in Marvell. 
His nature is, it is true, a cultivated nature, a nature of park- 
lands and gardens. One cannot imagine him echoing Words- 
worth’s ecstasy before mountain scenery. The time for that was 
not yet. But English park-lands and gardens are very beautiful. 
And Marvell looked upon them with the naked eye, not through 
any spectacles, classic or romantic. His love for the countryside 
is purer, less complicated by tradition, comes straighter from the 
heart, than that of Thomson, Shenstone, and the early nature- 
poets of the following century. 
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Marvell’s work is full of ‘ conceits.’ But they are for the most 
part, as Palgrave says in the Notes to his Golden Treasury, 
‘imaginative, and not, as with most of our seventeenth-century 
poets, intellectual only.’ Occasionally, indeed, he goes as far as 
any of his time. When he writes in Eyes and Tears : 


So Magdalen in tears more wise 

Dissolved those captivating eyes, 

Whose liquid chains could flowing meet 
To fetter her Redeemer’s feet. 

Not full sails hasting loaden home, 

Not the chaste lady’s pregnant womb, 

Nor Cynthia teeming shows so fair 

As two eyes swoln with weeping are. 

The sparkling glance that shoots desire, 
Drenched in these waves, does lose its fire, 


we recall Crashaw on the same subject. And yet, somehow, even 
when he goes a-hunting with Marini, Marvell remains strangely 
English. The Nymph complaining for the Death of her Fawn 
has a conceit to every few lines, and every one of them is charm- 
ing. It is only the seventeenth century that could have given us 


Had it lived long, it would have been 
Lilies without, roses within. 


Very rarely indeed do we meet with those material images in 


which Donne and his pupils, from Carew to Cowley, take such 
delight. Neither as poet nor as politician was Marvell a man of 
extremes. 

Marvell’s most famous single achievement is not characteristic 
of the rest of his finest work. It is An Horatian Ode on Crom- 
well’s Return from Ireland. That event took place in the early 
summer of 1650, so that it may be presumed the Ode was one of 
the poet’s first works at Nun Appleton House. It merits its 
title. It is the nearest in form—even to the syntax—and in spirit 
to the patriotic odes of Horace of any poetry in our language ; far 
closer to Horace, indeed, than most translations of his work. It 
is also in some degree reminiscent of the trumpet-notes of Milton. 
Unlike the other lyric poems, it might have been written had 
neither Jonson nor Donne ever been born. Cromwell can scarce 
be said to be the hero of the poem. Charles is that. It is curious 
that in the eulogy there is no moral support for Oliver. He is 
represented as a very successful adventurer, perhaps a scourge 
of God. So an English contemporary might have written of 


Napoleon : 
*Tis madness to resist or blame 
The face of angry Heaven’s flame; 
And if we would speak true, 
Much to the man is due, 
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Who from his private gardens, where 
He lived reserved and austere, 
(As if his highest plot 
To plant the bergamot), 
Could by industrious valour climb 
To ruin the great work of Time, 
And cast the kingdoms old, 
Into another mould; 
Though Justice against Fate complain, 
And plead the ancient rights in vain; 
(But those do hold or break, 
As men are strong or weak.) 
Nature that hateth emptiness, 
Allows of penetration less,* 
And therefore must make room 
When greater spirits come. 
This, surely, is the eulogy of a condottiere, ‘ urging his active star ’ 
to his own personal glory. It is in strong contrast to the poem 
that Marvell wrote on the death of the Lord Protector, when 
he seems grief-stricken and awed by the man’s greatness. The 
lines on the King’s death and the bowing of ‘his comely head’ 
are eternal, one of the treasures of our literature. It is interest- 
ing to compare these, again, with those in the Dialogue between 
two Horses, where the King is disparaged. When Marvell wrote 
the former he was, at least in theory, a royalist ; when he wrote 
the latter he had come to the conclusion that ‘ the false Stuart’s 
race ’ could never bring but ill to England. Two limes in the Ode, 
at least, tell less than the truth. Neither then nor since have 
the Trish confessed of Cromwell : 
How good he is, how just, 
And fit for highest trust. 

The longest of the lyrical poems, Upon Appleton House, is not 
among the best. It is perhaps as much narrative as lyrical. It 
contains a tedious history of how the estate came into the hands 
of the Fairfaxes. But here and there in the latter part are in- 
stances of that keen observation of nature and of that passionate 
nature-worship in which Marvell is not only unique in‘his day 
but which he is the earliest English poet to evince. The lines 
that follow are a fair example of the first. They could in that 
age have been written by none but him : " 

Then as I careless on the bed 

Of gelid strawberries do tread, 
And through the hazels thick espy 
The hatching throstle’s shining eye, 


6 Tt has recently been pointed out how greatly Tennyson is obsessed with the 
science of his day. This is even more the case with the seventeenth-cent#tty poets. 
Cf. John Hall : 


‘ Since that this thing we call the world 
By chance on atoms is begot.’ 


Vor. LXXXIX—No. 530 oT 
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The heron, from the ash’s top, 

The oldest of its young lets drop, 

As if it stork-like did pretend 

That tribute to its Lord to send. 

But most the hewel’s wonders are, 
Who here has the holtfelster’s care; 
He walks still upright from the root, 
Measuring the timber with his foot, 
And all the way, to keep it clean, 

Doth from the bark the wood-moths glean; 
He with his beak examines well 

Which fit to stand and which to fell; 
The good he numbers up, and hacks 

As if he marked them with his axe; 
But where he, tinkling with his beak, 
Does find the hollow oak to speak, 

That for his building he designs, 

And through the tainted side he mines. 


That line ‘ the hatching throstle’s shining eye’ has a tenderness 
that seems to belong to a later period, and might have been culled 
from the work of a living poet, Mr. Ralph Hodgson.’ The latter 
characteristic, that of nature-worship, shines out in the following 
famous passage : 

Bind me, ye woodbines, in your twines; 

Curl me about, ye gadding vines; 

And oh, so close your circles lace, 

That I may never leave this place! 

But, lest your fetters prove too weak, 

Ere I your silken bondage break, 

Do you, O brambles, chain me too, 

And, courteous briars, nail me through! 

Here in the morning tie my chain, 

Where the two woods have made a lane, 

While, like a guard on either side, 

The trees before their Lord divide. 
These lines illustrate singularly well my statement that Marvell 
looks upon nature without spectacles. It is hard to think of any 
other poet before the days of Wordsworth in such complete har- 
mony and such close communion with nature. We can see the 
young poet—most unromantic in appearance according to conven- 
tional standards, with his ‘ roundish-faced, cherry-cheeked ’ head 
and his ‘ pretty strong-set ’ body—walking in the park and woods 
with his little pupil, giving a corner of his intelligence to her talk, 
and with the rest of it drinking in the beauty and peace of his 
surroundings. 

Influences of Donne and some resemblances to Milton have 
been traced in Marvell’s poetry. There is another poet of the 
generation previous to his whom in some of his moods he recalls 
—George Herbert. He was religious, but always and before all 


™ The Last Blackbird ; and other Lines (1907) ; and Poems (1917). 
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a sturdy Protestant of the Reformation. His mysticism is a Pro- 
testant mysticism. It is not fanciful to suppose that at certain 
moments, moments of revulsion from the world, he approached 
the point of view of that recluse, so colourless beside Crashaw, 
who yet remains the most typically English of devotional poets. 
The Coronet and A Dialogue between the Soul and Body are the 
examples of this side of his poetical genius. The latter is some- 
what harsh and laboured, but the former has charming lines, and, 
despite its conceits, a heart-felt sense of devotion. 


When for the thorns with which I long, too long, 
With many a piercing wound, 
My Saviour’s head have crowned, 

I seek with garlands to redress that wrong; 
Through every garden, every mead, 

I gather flowers (my fruits are only flowers), 
Dismantling all the fragrant towers 

That once adorned my shepherdess’s head : 

And now, when I have summed up all my store, 
Thinking (so I myself deceive) 
So rich a chaplet thence to weave 

As never yet the King of Glory wore, 
Alas! I find the Serpent old, 
That, twining in his speckled breast, 
About the flowers disguised, does fold 
With wreaths of fame and interest. 


The Horatian Ode shares with Bermudas, The Nymph com- 
plaining for the Death of her Fawn, To His Coy Mistress, The 
Picture of Little T.C. in a Prospect of Flowers, and The Garden, 
the chief fame and the chief merit of Marvell’s poems. All except 
the third, apparently omitted in an access of prudery which is 
simply incomprehensible to us, are included in the Golden 
Treasury, and are perhaps as well known as any five lyrical poems 
by any one of our poets. It is, in fact, on this sextet above all 
that Marvell is adjudged a great poet, not in that narrow sense 
in which we declare Chaucer, Shakespeare, Milton, Wordsworth, 
Keats and Shelley to be the great poets of England, but in the 
wider and more usual sense in which we speak af some five-and- 
twenty great English poets. The more closely we examine these 
poems and compare them with the product of other poets of that 
age and of the next hundred and fifty years, the more highly shall 
we value them. Their charm is not altogether a lively charm. 
Marvell cannot sing a song such as Lovelace and Davenant achieve 
in their happiest moments, still less such as Herrick and Carew 
trill out joyously time and time again. With the poets in ques- 
tion the art of pure singing dies, not to be reborn—and then as 
@ more complicated, less inevitable art—till the days of Shelley 
and Byron. But, placid as it is, it is also limpid and extremely 
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délitate.“The poet conjures up every now and théh. visidn8"of 
pure beauty that match those of Spenser. Some of these jewels 
are known to all, but they will bear quotation yet once again. 
In Bermudas occurs the beautiful passage : 


He hangs in shades the orange bright, 
Like golden lamps in a green night, 
And does in the pomegranates close 
Jewels more rich than Ormus shows; 
He makes the figs our mouths to meet, 
And throws the melons at our feet; 
But apples plants of such a price, 

No tree could ever bear them twice. 


There is extraordinary intensity in these lines. The ‘golden lamps 
in a green night’ is the supreme mastery of words, and appears 
to bring the imagination of the painter to the aid of that of the 
poet. They can be matched by stanzas from The Garden. This 
is a translation of a Latin poem of Marvell’s. The original has 
a fine Horatian flavour, but it is the greater softness of the English 
tongue which gives these stanzas their extraordinary fascination. 


What wondrous life is this I lead! 

Ripe apples drop about my head; 

The luscious clusters of the vine 

Upon my mouth do crush their wine; 
The nectarine and curious peach 

Into my hands themselves do reach; 
Stumbling on melons, as I pass, 
Insnared with flowers, I fall on grass. 


Meanwhile the mind, from pleasure less, 
Withdraws into its happiness; 

The mind, that ocean where each kind 
Does straight its own resemblance find; 
Yet it creates, transcending these, 

Far other worlds, and other seas, 
Annihilating all that’s made 

To a green thought in a green shade. 


Here at the founfain’s sliding foot, 

Or at some fruit-tree’s mossy root, 
Casting the body’s vest aside, 

My soul into the boughs does glide : 
There, like a bird, it sits and sings, 
Then whets and combs its silver wings, 
And, till prepared for longer flight, 
Waves in its plumes the various light. 


Here is another expression, ‘a green thought in a green shade,’ 
that, though it might in a modern appear precious, is delightful 
in Marvell because it comes to him naturally and because it is 
so exquisitely in tune with the sentiments of the preceding lines. 
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The,third, fourth, fifth and sixth lines of the last stanza quoted 
are the poetry of pure enchantment. They represent one of those 
magic moments that no paet, however great, has very often, and 
that none but a great poet compasses ever. This is perhaps the 
most perfect of all Marvell’s poems. 

The Nymph and the Fawn is best described by the adjective, 
used in its best sense, pretty. It is intentionally so. The poem 
is put into the mouth of a very young girl, and is shot through 
with a child’s delicate fancies. Probably it was written for Moll 
Fairfax, and with her picture in the poet’s mind. So fascinating 
is it that we do not pause to inquire how the fawn’s ‘ foot’ cauld 
be ‘more white and soft’ than the hand of its mistress! It 
takes all the poet’s art to save this poem from too much sweet- 
ness, but that art succeeds by a refusal to force the note. The 
combined simplicity and colour of the phrases will be noted in 
these lines : 

I have a garden of my own, 

But so with roses overgrown, 

And lilies, that you would it ‘guess 

To be a little wilderness; 

And all the spring-time of the year 

It only lovéd to be there. 

Among the beds of lilies I 

Have sought it oft, where it should lie, 
Yet could not, till itself would rise, 
Find it, although before mine eyes; 
For in the flaxen lilies’ shade 

It like a bank of Iilies laid. 

Upon the roses it would feed, 

Until its lips e’en seemed to bleed, 

And then to me ’fwould boldly trip, 
And print those roses on my lip. 


That is the feminine side of Marvell. How masculine he can be 
in his most lyrical moments is shawn by these lines from His Coy 
Mistress, which it is pleasant to compare with those just quoted : 


Now therefore, while the youthful hue 
Sits on thy skin like morning dew, 

And while thy willing soul transpires 

At every pore with instant fires, 

Now let us sport us while we may, 

And now, like amorous birds of prey, 
Rather at once our time devour, 

Than languish in his slow-chapt power. 
Let us roll all our strength and all 

Our sweetness up into one ball, 

And tear our pleasures with rough strife, 
Thorough the iron gates of life; 

Thus, though we cannot make our Sun 
Stand still, yet we will make him run. 
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Andrew Marvell is a man of contrasts. To all but a few 
students he is to-day the author of the delightful lyrical poems 
that I have been last considering. Yet to himself they were but 
an interlude in his life. He turned his back upon that ‘ happy 
garden-state,’ threw himself into the world of politics and diplo- 
macy and satire. It isas if Mr. Walter de la Mare were suddenly 
to appear as ‘ Anti-waste’ candidate, to go on political missions 
to China, and to write leading articles in the daily Press against 
the Government. Doubtless he was inspired by a high sense of 
duty, but we can ill spare, for a few stinging attacks on a dynasty 
dead and gone, for a volume of dull letters to constituents and 
interminable speeches before his barbaric majesty the Tsar of 
Muscovy, the rightful successors to The Garden and Bermudas. 
He cut himself off from lyrical poetry by his own action almost 
as completely as Keats was cut off by premature death. He 
remains a great poet; he might have had to be numbered with 


our greatest. 
Cyrit FAuzs. 





THE FOREST'S INVITATION 


THE stranger who enters the New Forest for the first time by 
car or bicycle is wont to exclaim that it deserves to be called 
rather a vast moorland diversified with many woods and 
plantations. 

We foresters are not inclined to quarrel with the definition : 
we know that the name Forest does not denote a place of trees, 
and we quote with full approval the saying of the youth who 
drove a former Dean of Winchester through three miles of en- 
chanting woodland from one of our railway stations and then 
assured him, to his astonishment, that they would soon get to 
the Forest, meaning the open heath. We do not claim that even 
Gilbert White would have called our gentle hills majestic moun- 
tains, as he did the South Downs, but they afford some very 
fine views of almost endless woodland, with distant glimpses of 
the sea, Southampton Water, Netley Hospital, and Salisbury 
Cathedral. 

Sir Walter Scott, as is well known, loved to ride over them 
when staying with a friend hard by at Mudeford. 

According to the Saxon historians, our heathery wastes should 
hide the ruins of some thirty churches, levelled by the Conqueror, 
but this is certainly a libel, for no such remains have ever been 
discovered, nor could a soil so poor ever have fed so large a 
population. 

The ancient Verderers’ Court, founded by the Normans, still 
meets at Lyndhurst, though in a modern building, still uses the 
Norman-French terms of agister, pannage, turbary and so forth, 
and keeps guard over the trees and the five or six thousand ponies 
and cattle that roam the Forest. 

Our famous ponies are strong, hardy and sure-footed, and 
make even the furze palatable to themselves by stamping it with 
their hoofs. An attempt was made some years ago to improve the 
breed with Arab blood, but the half-breeds lacked stamina, and 
a hardier strain has since been introduced with good results. 
The ponies are, of course, not really wild, but owned by the 
foresters, wha were for centuries in conflict with the Crown 
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concerning the respective claims of beasts and trees; «which tatter 
in their young state must be fenced from animals. The long con- 
test was closed by an Act of Parliament allowing the Government 
to fence only 16,000 acres at one time; these make up the ‘en- 
closures,’ as opposed to the old woods which are thrown open. In 
these woods, whether nominally enclosed or no, the public is 
allowed to wander, with no restrictions save those dictated by 
good taste and good sense. 

Our heathland wears at present a curious shade of dull brown, 
reminding some of the African veldt, but enriched here and there 
with the warmer tint of the dead bracken, and the wonderful 
colour of the Bog Myrtle, which admirers have found it difficult 
to describe but which might perhaps be written down as crimson- 
brown. The Bog Myrtle, as its name implies, grows only in 
wet ground, and it is to the bogs that the botanist usually betakes 
himself later in the season, unless he be in search of some special 
rarity growing elsewhere, for there are few parts of Southern 
England where the marshes can be left undrained without injury 
to human welfare, and thus remain rich in a flora which is dis- 
appearing from many counties. 

No fewer than seven insectivorous species grow in these 
swamps, finding in the juices of their prey some form of nourish- 
ment which they cannot derive from the wet peat and sphagnum 
in which they are rooted. One of these, the Greater Sundew, 
was lost (so far as Hampshire is concerned) for fifty years, until 
rediscovered by my friend Mr. Bolton King. But I need hardly 
say that such epoch-making discoveries only fall to the lot of those 
who are not afraid to take off shoes and stockings and risk a 
meeting with adders and leeches. 

The North-country botanist is surprised to miss some of his 
northern favourites, such as the Grass of Parnassus, which, he 
says, ‘ought’ to grow here. No, we say, it ought not, according 
to the mysterious Laws of Nature, and if he brings a root or two 
and attempts to improve on Nature, we follow him with a trowel 
and undo his wicked work. 

We have to confess, by the way, that Gilbert White sowed the 
seeds of the Parnassia in the bogs of Selborne, where a Lord 
Chancellor found the plants growing a hundred years later, but 
the father of Hampshire Natural History may be forgiven, con- 
sidering the state of botanical science at that epoch. 

Another distinguished man, John Stuart Mill, believed that 
he found the leaves of the plant ‘in going by some circuitous 
path’ from Lymington to Lyndhurst, but local botanists are 
convinced that he was mistaken. 

Exciting discoveries are sometimes made by children when 
encouraged to bring their finds to school or to a Flower Show. 
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In \pme-waridays our parish magazines were allowed to announce 
the children’s-discovery of rarities, if there was no danger of exter- 
mination, and Tommy Smith (not that we run to such vulgar 
names) was made immortal as having added the Stinking Goose- 
foot to a parochial list that already boasted six hundred species. 
Another young observer added to the Hampshire Flora a plant 
which was formerly believed to grow only in one spot in the 
British Islands, namely the Acrid Lobelia. We are not at liberty 
to mention the village by name ; enough to say that it lies on the 
southern skirts of the Forest. 

Southampton and Bournemouth both have summer exhibi- . 
tions of living flowers, which prove a great help to teachers and 
others who wish to encourage the study of plant life. 

At the Southampton Show last summer appeared a plant 
almost as rare as the Lobelia, namely the Illecebrum (it has no 
decent English name), said to have been found in the Forest, 
where the Southampton botanists expect to have some good sport 
in search of it during the coming season. 

Without, however, looking so far ahead, one might mention 
a very beautiful plant already blooming, found nowhere else in 
Great Britain except in the Wight and Dorset, namely the 
Narrow-leaved Lungwort, which is abundant in many woods on 
the south side of the Forest. The foresters still call it by the old 
Catholic name of Joseph-and-Mary, except those Puritans who 
prefer ‘ donkey’s-ears’ from its long hairy leaves. + 

The most famous wild flower of the Forest is the Gladiolus, 
discovered in 1857 by the curate-in-charge of Lyndhurst, and still 
flourishing in its old stations. One of the Forest woodmen, fear- 
ing the depredations of those who come in search of it, is said 
to lure them to a bed of wild Lily of the Valley, and so divert 
them from their evil intention. 

Of the lovely Bog Asphodel we quote the saying of a Hamp- 
shire celebrity, Miss Charlotte Yonge, that if it grows in Paradise, 
as the poets say, she must really take her goloshes ; but the poets 
were writing of another Asphodel, the Asphodel of Southern 
Europe. 

Our middle position between East and West gives us some 
Western. plants, such as the Navelwort, which seem to hold their 
own during a succession of wet or normal seasons, and to lose their 
Easternmost stations after a prolonged drought. 9h 

Other Western plants, unknown or very rare in Kent and 
Sussex, are the tiny yellow Gentian, called Cicendia, for which 
we know some fifteen stations, the Pale Butterwort, the Lesser 
Bladderwort, and the Beech Fern. 

The so-called Common Pink of Europe was brought by the 
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monks to Beaulieu and still grows on the ruined walls, where it 
has taken sanctuary. 

There are said to be two Juniper bushes in the Forest, not 
reckoning therein an intrusive region of chalk on our Northern 
boundary. The writer, with the help of younger eyes and stouter 
limbs, has discovered one of them; the other remains perdu in a 
hundred thousand acres. 

When we come to trees, some of our visitors are surprised not 
to find all kinds of trees growing in ‘sweet profusion.’ Nature 
has planted here a comparatively small variety of forest trees, 
of which the two kinds of Oak, the Beech, the Birch, and the 
Yew are the most notable. The Sweet Chestnut also is abun- 
dant, but certainly introduced by man; the Ash comparatively 
rare; the Pine once native, then extinct for centuries, now 
reintroduced. 

The Elm is practically non-existent. Indeed a young forester 
remarked some twenty-five years ago that his ‘granfer minded’ 
(is the vernacular allowed?) ‘when there wasna but three el’ms 
in the Fahrest.’ 

Our latest authorities insist that at least two species of Elm 
are native in the South of England : neither of these, I am con- 
vinced, is native in this happy region. 

Our Forest trees were cruelly thinned during the Great War, 
when the melancholy sound of the circular saw was heard on all 
sides, and a much humbler member of our flora was also in request, 
to take the place of cotton-wool in the hospitals, namely the 
Sphagnum moss, in search of which ladies might have been seen 
hopping about the bogs in wading-boots, even when snow was 
falling. 

Talking of ladies, it is not perhaps an attraction to them to 
hear that the Forest boasts of possessing twelve out of our thirteen 
British species of Reptiles and Batrachians. The adder abounds, 
but seldom injures anything larger than a dog, and our rare 
Smooth Snake is a really handsome creature, clothed in tints of 
steel and silver. 

A curious addition to our fauna has been lately made. Some 
European Tree Frogs, escaped or turned out about nine years ago 
from the conservatory of a house on our southern borders, have 
taken up their abode in and about a shallow Forest pond, and 
having survived a severe winter and multiplied exceedingly, 
deserve now to be reckoned among our permanent population. 

Se much has been written about the rare birds of the Forest 
that visitors are sometimes disappointed to hear nothing but tits 
and woodpigeons in our woods. If they are foolish enough to 
expect rare birds to make themselves known in August, they 
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deserve their disappointment, nor is a thick wood necessarily rich 
in bird life. 

Our heaths and marshes hold more interesting species, but we 
foresters are shy of publishing details, when we remember the 
sad fate of the Honey Buzzard, whose regular visits to our Beech 
woods were made known by the late J. R. Wise in his admirable 
book on the Forest, published just sixty years ago. 

However there is no harm in repeating the following account 
of the last Honey Buzzard known to the writer. That excellent 
naturalist, his friend the late Mr. G. B. Corbin, was standing one 
day in the door of his shop in Ringwood, when a party of gipsies 
passed, one of them carrying a feathered carcase by its legs in 
ignominious fashion. Quick observation, quick pursuit, the offer 
of a shilling, and my friend becomes the possessor of a bird worth 
——well, perhaps it is better not to say how much. 

All birds of prey and ‘ vermin’ of the Crow tribe have increased 
here, as elsewhere, owing to the absence of game-keepers at the 
war, and perhaps to the reduction in their numbers afterwards. 
We naturalists rejoice in this, because of their size, beauty, vigour, 
and character. 

In these parts the Brown Owl has become almost a nuisance 
(not that such a delightful bird could ever be a nuisance), hullaba- 
looing in our gardens at all hours of the day and night, and hunt- 
ing on our lawns even at noontide. And, by the way, let those 
who visit a nest with young be careful, for at least one forester 
has lost an eye in such an adventure. 

The Little Owl, a foreigner released in this neighbourhood 
about thirty years ago, has become common on our southern 
borders, and Montagu’s Harrier, as pale as @ gull, and almost as 
light-winged, is even now beating our marshes. 

Enormous flocks of jays came westward into the Forest in the 
autumn of 1918. One observer, seeing them at a distance, 
thought they must be pigeons from their number. One could not 
help wondering whether, their native forests having been stripped 
of acorns for Ersatz Kaffee, they had come hither in search of a 
fresh supply. We foresters also could not but hope that some 
similar accident might send us a fresh stock of Honey Buzzards 
from the same region. 

The Great Grey Shrike is another quasi-raptorial, which might 
be called characteristic of the Forest, at least in winter. 

The Goldcrest, which naturally abounded in our coniferous 
woods, was sadly reduced in numbers by the severe season of 
1917, but is now recovering its former status. 

I had the good fortune a few years ago, sitting beneath a 
Forest thorn in the month of May, to see the arrival of some 
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migratory birds, apparently pipits, which suddenly tumbled out 
of the sky like drifting leaves, and vanished in the scrub. 

We expect the Golden Oriole about once in three years; it 
seems to enter the Forest by the little wooded valleys that run 
up from the sea. 

Once in twenty years we have a still more exciting experience 
at this season. A neighbouring chiatelaine sends a note to the 
rectory that a strange kind of Woodpecker is walking up and down 
her paths, and we have the pleasure of seeing the Hoopoe sunning 
himself for the space of a fortnight in surroundings suitable to 
his dignity, and only occasionally obliged to ruffle his crest in 
response to the rude stare of an inquisitive Blackbird. 

On the other hand to some birdy men it sounds not unattrac- 
tive to say that you can walk the Forest for a whole day without 
meeting that odious interloper, the House Sparrow ; but you must 
not start from a railway station. Now I must leave the birds, 
though they tempt me further. 

We are accustomed to boast that there is no other part of 
England where all our three species of deer run wild. The Red 
Deer is probably native, the Fallow Deer an importation of the 
Romans, and the Roe a recent invader from the neighbouring 
county of Dorset. 

And, lastly, what of the human forester? My friend Mr. 
W. H. Hudson has somewhere remarked that visitors to this 
region say ‘How foreign-looking are your people!’ which ver- 
dict he attributes to the survival of men of the pre-Roman races. 
No doubt he is partly right. In such a wild region one would 
expect the native races to linger longest, and one may still find, 
mending the roads in the loneliest parts of the Forest, little gnome- 
like men, of a type which the ethnologist would, I suppose, call 
the Iberian. 

It is hardly necessary to say that the gipsies, though common 
in the Forest, are not part of our native stock ; our Anglo-Indian 
residents soon discover, if they take the trouble to inquire, by 
noting both their language and their ways, that their nearest 
kinsfolk are in the Far East. But they do sometimes leave their 
wandering life, intermarry with the settled population, and in- 
crease the dark-eyed percentage ; one such little maiden appeared 
on my doorstep this morning with the present of a dead pipit. 

The education of the gipsy children is a serious problem. 
Before the war the county authorities had hoped to institute small 
schools throughout the Forest, so that no child should be excused 
by distance, but the plan naturally still waits fulfilment, in these 
days of enforced economy. 

We are beyond question a very mixed race. In the villages 
which I know best the long-limbed fatalistic West Saxon, of whom 
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Wisé:writes so much, is quite outnumbered by the dark-eyed races. 
And our family names tell the same tale. Flemish and French 
names abound; we like to think that some of the French nick- 
names were bestowed on our forefathers soon after the Conquest. 
Renard was an obvious name for a Saxon poacher (we spell it 
Reynard) : what is Russell but the same little red beast? We 
have it also in the Dutch form of Voss, and a short time ago there 
lived among us: yet another Fox under the name of Guppy, the 
French Goupil. 

Our Corbins (Crows) are still remarkable for their dark eyes, 
and we have also some interesting Saxon nicknames, such as 
Lightfoot, Snudden and Lush, but there seems to have been a 
steady immigration from the Continent for centuries after the 
Conquest, and we have some right to be foreign-looking. 

We should like some learned philologist to tell us whether a 
wide-spread, dark and most un-Saxon family of Brownings might 
not be of aboriginal race in spite of their Saxon name? 

Some of our visitors have said that they suppose the Forest 
has no history, except that of the death of Rufus. Ask the Forest 
clergy who write pageants for their villages. What of Titus 
rescuing Vespasian from the Forest Britons—a fine scene for Boy 
Scouts? What of the first English naval victory won by Alfred’s 
fleet within sight of our shores? What of King John and 
Beaulieu? What of Charles’s last sad ride from Hurst Castle? 
And what of Monmouth’s capture, pale and dishe¥elled, in the 
fern? 

I have said enough. A late lover of the Forest called-it an 
‘enchanting waste,’ and I will not dispute the fitness of the title, 
if it be understood that the enchantment justifies the so-called 
waste. A waste, I grant, to those who wish to grow turnips, but 
not a waste for the eye that looks for unspoiled beauty, nor for 
the mind that finds refreshment in the ways of Nature. 


J. E. KEwSALL. 
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THE FUTURE OF FOXHUNTING 


To foretell the future of anything in these days would puzzle 
even the soothsayers of Bond Street. Yet the question ‘ What 
of the future of Foxhunting’ is so often asked that it may not 
be out of place to attempt some analysis of the fortunes of the 
Chase. Foxhunting, just as any other ancient institution in this 
country which still survives, depends for its life upon the support 
of a certain mixture, the main ingredients of which are Tradition, 
Sentiment, Common Sense and Business. Anything which de- 
rives its sustenance from the multiple of these things is poisoned by 
no taint of exclusiveness, and therefore stands an excellent chance 
of preserving its vitality. In a conservative country like England 
the chances of the success of any given proposition are very 
often better estimated by an appeal to the sense of tradition than 
by an appeal to the sense of practical utility. If indeed you 
have a proposition which not only gratifies tradition but also 
puts money into the purse, you have got a winner. The two 
appeals are often so curiously interwoven that it is not easy 
to see the exact point where tradition ceases and trade begins. 
But the traditional argument will often prevail where the 
utilitarian argument taken by itself might conceivably fail. First 
and foremost then Foxhunting has its roots deeply embedded in 
the tradition of the English countryside. To test the strength 
of this statement let anyone who knows them try to imagine 
Brocklesby, Badminton, or Belvoir without a pack of Foxhounds 
in the kennel. Imagination is baffled, as when it is asked to 
visualise something with no beginning and no end. The owners 
of these packs may from time to time find difficulty in main- 
taining them in the matter-of-course manner of their ancestors, 
but other men have been found, and will yet be found, to give 
their services and resources to help to preserve these institutions 
during lean times sooner than allow them to perish. 

Roughly speaking Foxhunting, as we know it, has got behind 
it the sanction of a flourishing existence of about 200 years. 
Packs of Foxhounds ceased to be trencher-fed and became 
centralised in various kennels at about the beginning of the 
eighteenth century. Before that time a few squires would each 
keep a couple or so of hounds, and assemble every now and then 
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to look for a Fox on whom someone had found it convenient to 
lay the blame of robbing a hen-roost. But the Chase as a science 
was in the first instance mostly confined to hunting the hare; 
the charm of Foxhunting was discovered in the process of pro- 
tecting the hen-roosts ; hunting the Fox was found to be a wild 
and dashing adventure affording rare moments that placed it 
far above the tame and timid pursuit of the hare; packs were 
kennelled at convenient centres and were carefully trained and 
bred for stoutness and speed. As the century progressed that 
splendid creature, the English Foxhound, was brought to per- 
fection ; to follow the Foxhounds required the very best horses 
that even the British Isles could produce; Foxhunting in fact 
became the sport of kings and the king of sports, and has remained 
so to this day. 

Foxhunting not only enjoys a tradition derived partly from 
its own excellence, and partly from the original tradition of 
hunting wild animals, but is also supported by sentiment. 
There is a spirit of adventure, a spice of danger, a sense of com- 
petition, a dash of the picturesque, an atmosphere of romance, 
and an absence of privilege that makes it peculiarly agreeable 
to English taste and English opinion. Listen to the late 
Mr. Bromley Davenport : 


Select is the circle in which I am moving, 

Yet open and free the admission to all; 

Still, still more select is that company proving, 
Weeded out by the funker, and thinned by the fall. 
Yet here are all equal, no privilege hinders, 

No class legislation, no family pride; 

In the image of war show the pluck of the nation! 
Ride, ancient Patrician! Demoeracy, ride! 


All those who only hunt on foot, and many of those who do 
not hunt at all, are animated by the same spirit. The red coat 
finds a response in the blood of the nation. Go ta any corner 
of the Empire where there are English homes, and there you 
will almost surely find pictures of the national sport, and probably 
a pack of Foxhounds imported from the Old Country. 

So much for tradition and sentiment. Add to these common 
sense. All sensible people, whatever they may say, know in 
their heart of hearts that Foxhunting is a sound and healthy 
institution ; that it is no spoon-fed anachronism, but a living, 
palpitating force; an integral portion of the social system in 
our country life, seriously supported by serious people. And, 
lastly, Foxhunting is a matter of business. A calculation made 
before the war by that competent authority, Mr. Ord, revealed 
beyond dispute the. fact that on a conservative estimate Fox- 
hunting in the United Kingdom represented an invested capital 
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Ofebememillions, and an annual expenditure of dbeutethewsame 
amount. The same number of packs are kept since the war, 
so these figures cannot be far different. There is no slump in 
the demand for hunting-boxes, horses and stabling. People who 
are in the habit of croaking about the continuance of Foxhunting 
had better ask themselves what would be the effect on the general 
community in a Foxhunting centre if the Foxhounds were to be 
abandoned. ‘The very idea would be regardedewith consterna- 
tion by all classes. Everyone would have something to lose, and 
no one would have anything to gain. 

It may therefore be fairly claimed that Foxhunting has the 
support of what is called public opinion. Now what are the 
opposing forces? The forces that are opposed to any given 
institution are, roughly speaking, its open and avowed enemies 
on the one hand, and on the other hand the seeds of decay and 
the internal difficulties that it carries within itself. It would 
be difficult indeed to say that Foxhunting has any open and 
avowed enemies. There is no sharp line of controversy between 
the sport and an articulate body of opponents as exists, for 
instance, between ‘ Pussyfootism ’ and the liquor traffic. There 
is perhaps a school of thought that is opposed to all field sports 
in the abstract as involving pain to animals. Such an opposition 
is a perfectly legitimate sentiment as far as it goes, but if care- 
fully analysed:and pushed to its logical conclusion will ultimately 
convict its @@#herents of inconsistency. An argument with the 
humanitarians, although quite interesting, would be too long 
an dir for the limits of this article. But perhaps it is not 
out of place to remind them with respect that the taking of 
the lives of tanimals in the service of man is by no means 
confin@® to the operation of field sports, and that anyone who 
is really and truly opposed to taking animal life should think 
very carefully how his wardrobe and his larder are supplied so 
as to be quite sure that he himself has not offended. The honest 
answer, however, of the sportsman to the humanitarian is to 
admit that field sports must on occasion involve some pain to 
animals, the object of the true sportsman being to carry out field 
sports in the most humane manner possible. After all, the 
sportsman ‘ft the only one whose opinion on this matter is worth 
hearing. .No opinion about anything, particularly about field 
‘Sperts, caibe seriously heard unless it is the opinion of someone 
Who has taken a leading part in the thing itself, and is there- 
fore qualified to speak from personal experience. Nor should 
we forget that the infliction of physical pain is completely harm- 
ful affd vicious only when it is prompted by the lust of cruelty 
in the giver. Then it is twice cursed. Those of whom it was 
said that they wished to put down bear-baiting not because it 
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gave pain to the bear, but because it gave pleasure to the 
spectators, were in a certain sense in the right. If they were 
honest they rightly wished to avoid brutalising their fellow- 
countrymen. But it cannot be seriously argued that field sports 
as we know them have a brutalising tendency. Far from it. 
The true sportsman is always the most chivalrous. It is his 
chief pride to bring his game to hand neatly, cleverly and swiftly. 
There is nothing in his practice that destroys the finer feelings. 
In handling his game he does not see blood, but only the can- 
summation of his woodcraft. The Foxhunter can perhaps claim 
@ cleaner record than any other sportsman, with the possible 
exception of the salmon-fisher. To begin with, the Fox never 
gets away wounded, unless some enemy to Foxhunting is wicked 
enough to shoot at him, and clumsy enough not to hit him in 
the head. Once the hounds have caught him the death of the 
Fox is a matter of a very few seconds. And it is quite safe 
to say that the vast majority of Foxes that are found escape 
without ever being put to the inconvenience of being pressed 
by the hounds. Some Foxes never get hunted at all. 

Here and there you may find an owner or occupier of land 
who, unlike the humanitarian, has no objection to Foxhunting in 
the abstract, and may even be quite willing for it to continue 
and draw what indirect advantage from it he can, provided it 
takes place on his neighbour’s territory, and not on hisown. This 
altruistic and public-spirited frame of mind is rare, and has not 
created any organisation of its own. But the fact that it exists 
brings us to a general consideration of the relations of agriculture 
to Foxhunting. The surest guide to a prediction of the future is 
a survey of the past. And if we look into the history of Foxhunt- 
ing, we shall find that perhaps the most flourishing period of its 
existence was when agriculture was at the zenith of its prosperity, 
at any rate from the point of view of the landowner and the farmer. 
This period was, roughly speaking, covered by the ‘fifties, the 
’sixties, and the early ’seventies. During that time prices were 
high, far more land was under the plough than at the present time, 
the landowners spent their rents in the country, the farmers were 
substantial prosperous men. On a certain estate many of the 
tenants used to hunt in red coats. Foxhunting was a matter of 
course. But a striking testimony to the vitality of the sport is 
to be found in the fact that when the prosperity of agriculture 
was washed away by the rains of the late ‘seventies, Foxhunting 
still continued to flourish. Its preservation was perhaps not quite 
so easy, because farmers became poor, fences were neglected for 
lack of funds, and came to be mended with barbed wire. At the 
same time cornfields were allowed to tumble down to grass, and 
much land that was once fertile took on such a condition that no 
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amount of Foxhunting could have made it much worse. The 
gradual return of better times for agriculture that began in the 
early years of the twentieth century synchronised with an in- 
creased popularity of Foxhunting, and in 1914 it is safe to say that 
there were more hounds, horses, Foxes and Foxhunters in the 
United Kingdom than ever there were before. 

We will now consider what is likely to happen to Foxhunting 
under the conditions that prevail at the present day. History tells 
us that the sport has flourished alike during periods of agricultural 
prosperity and depression, and that the zeal of its devotees kept 
it alive during the war in circumstances of great difficulty. It 
is confronted by no organised opposition. Everyone, or nearly 
everyone, is willing for it to continue. Is it able to continue? 
Let us first try to form some estimate of the raw material on which 
it depends. The raw material of Foxhunting consists of Foxes, 
hounds and horses. Judging from the reports that we see every 
morning in the newspapers, the bulk of the fashionable packs seem 
to have no difficulty in finding as many Foxes as they want. It 
is possible that there are not so many Foxes in this island as there 
were before the war, but such reduction in their number as may 
have taken place need cause no anxiety. No one likes to have his 
coverts drawn blank ; and the Fox is not a difficult animal to pre- 
serve. All you have to do is to let him alone. Nor is it a legiti- 
mate line of argument to try to range Foxhunters on one side of a 
line, and poultry-breeders on the other. Many people keep both 
foxes and chickens, and in a country like England, where everyone 
is consciously or unconsciously an actual or a potential sportsman, 
such difficulties as may arise can be and are being adjusted by a 
little tact and generosity. A good many people would be surprised 
if they could know the actual sum that is being paid every year 
for chickens whose death is laid to the door of that mysterious 
being called the fox. 

The number of hounds presents a greater difficulty. During 
the war all packs of Foxhounds were cut down to the irreducible 
minimum that was considered necessary to carry on the breed. 
The Government recognised Foxhunting as a national asset, and 
made arrangements with the Association of Masters of Foxhounds 
that each kennel should be allowed to maintain a certain number 
of hounds. But during the war nearly all kennels were visited 
with a particularly virulent form of distemper which decimated 
many packs already quite thin enough in numbers. This form 
of distemper, or whatever else the plague should be called, has 
not yet run its course. There is good hope that either the applica- 
tions of science or the efflux of time will presently see the end of 
it, but for the time being it is causing grave anxiety to many 
breeders. But there is something worse than that. In the closing 
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years of the nineteenth century the firmness of Mr. Walter Long 
in the matter of muzzling orders was thought to have stamped 
out the terrible scourge of rabies. No one who has had 
rabies in his kennel will ever forget it, and no Master of Foxhounds 
will ever cease to be grateful to Mr. Walter Long. When history 
comes to be written, he should be handed down to posterity as 
having in effect done more for Foxhunting than any of his contem- 
poraries. Our island home has given us a natural frontier 
especially suited to the enforcement of a sound and rigid quaran- 
tine, which protected us from this fell disease for many years. 
We all thought it had gone for ever. Some people, it is true, with 
that appalling selfishness that seems to be the peculiar charac- 
teristic of certain people who keep pet dogs, tried to do a bit of 
amateur smuggling, and may have succeeded. Indeed there 
seems to be no doubt that the aeroplane has been used to defeat 
the quarantine wisely imposed on the importation of dogs, with 
the result that rabies has again reared its hideous head in England, 
and one whole pack at least has had to be destroyed at the very 
moment when every hound is badly needed to continue the breed. 
This is a real danger to Foxhunting. Let us hope that the Board 
of Agriculture will follow the example of Mr. Walter Long. 
Hounds we must have, and plenty of them. It is not really of 
much avail to go out with much less than nineteen couples. You 
want a lot of luck to kill a Fox with ten couples. What eventually 
tires the Fox is the concentrated force of the competition of a 
number of hounds, each one of whom is striving for the lead. 
Unless there is a burning scent, nineteen couples will make a 
better pace than ten couples, and when they are at fault will cover 
a wider front, and the more readily recover the scent. Moreover 
it is easier to find a Fox with nineteen couples than with half the 
number. There is good ground for thinking that with a small 
pack some huntsmen are inclined to draw over their Foxes. 

The scarceness of hounds is serious, but with luck the sport 
can be, and indeed is being, carried on ; and in time both the dis- 
temper and the rabies may be defeated. The difficulty of finding 
horses looks as if it might last for a considerable time. Eventually 
the demand will create the supply. In Ireland indeed they are 
already beginning to breed hunters once more. Ireland has 
always been the great reservoir of hunter breeding, and has pro- 
duced the finest hunters the world has ever seen. During the 
war the breeding of light draught horses was substituted for the 
breeding of hunters, but the market for hunters is now so good 
that there is every prospect of the revival of the old industry. At 
the same time however many more hunters could be bred, and 
ought to be bred, on this side of the water. No Foxhunter should 
ever let a brood mare out of his possession unless he is quite certain 
202 
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that she is going to a good horse, where she will be mated with 
a King’s premium or thoroughbred stallion. 

So much for the raw material, the supply of which does not 
present any insuperable barrier. If the rest goes well, the raw 
material will be forthcoming. What remains to be considered 
is the matter of finance. Now it seems to be certain that what- 
ever happens to prices, the incomes of all Foxhunters will be 
reduced by taxation for more years than one cares to contemplate. 
The individual can and must reduce the number of horses he keeps. 
This reduction may react unfavourably on the circulation of money 
in a hunting country, but to the true sportsman and horseman 
it is no great hardship to hunt three times a week with one horse 
out on each day instead of four times a week with two horses 
always at his disposal. The urgent need for the proper care of 
horses both in the hunting field and the stable ought to teach the 
younger generation a salutary lesson in horsemanship. A second 
horse is indeed nothing but a luxury to everyone except the 
M.F.H. and his staff. To anyone else the only real excuse for 
a second horse is the chance that the first one may become a 
casualty early in the day, and so a day’s sport may be lost. Not 
only that, but the dearth of second horses in the hunting field 
is an unmitigated blessing. In the salad days before the war, the 
unruly mob of second horsemen was a first-class nuisance. They 
blocked the roads and the gateways, reduced to a fine art the 
making of gaps in the fences, got in the way of the huntsman on 
bad scenting days, and never by any chance gave him a lift by 
seeing a Fox. Their absence under modern conditions makes the 
world seem a new place ; moreover there is something very satisfy- 
ing in the thought that those who before the war had a servant 
out every day with a suit-case full of cold grouse and plum cake, 
and a receptacle like a stalker’s telescope full of port, are now 
obliged either to carry a sandwich in their pockets, or if this be not 
good enough, to stop at home. 

But for the Master, the huntsman and the first whipper-in 
a second horse is an essential. On some days indeed the Master 
might do his work on one horse, and there is no reason why the 
second whipper-in should ever have a second horse. As a matter 
of fact it will do him a great deal of good ta learn how to get 
through the day with one horse only. But in the main the 
M.F.H. cannot retrench as can the private individual. If the 
number of days’ hunting in the week is to be maintained he 
will have to keep as many horses as he kept before the war. 
Now at the moment of writing pzices seem inclined to fall, and 
may fall even lower, but it is safe to say that for some years 
to come the M.F.H. will have to budget for an expenditure largely 
in excess of that which was enough in 1913. There is only about 
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one establishment in England where the M.F.H. hunts the 
country entirely at his own expense, so that with this one excep- 
tion all hunts have been obliged to pay their Master an increased 
salary. The natural consequence of this has been that Hunt 
Secretaries have been instructed by their committees to exact 
a high tariff. Many hunting people can and ought to pay the 
new demand. Some of them perhaps ought to pay more. But 
a hunting tariff is at the best an odious institution, and it has 
now risen to a degree that in a certain direction may tend to 
operate unfavourably on the sport. The danger is that a too 
rigid exaction of the toll may drive the poor man away from 
the hunting field, and make Foxhunting the sport of the rich. 
Foxhunting is like the Conservative Party; it is either national 
or else it is nothing. It should derive its support alike from 
the landowner, the resident, the farmer, and from those who do 
not even keep any horses at all. In fact it should have the gaod- 
will of all sorts and conditions of men and women, be they rich 
or poor. There is, however, one type of Foxhunter whose active 
interest it is most desirable to keep. It is that of the man who 
can only keep one horse, or perhaps with difficulty one horse and 
a half, and hunts once a week or perhaps three times a fort- 
night. He cannot afford to go away from home in the summer. 
He has no yacht, racing stable or deer forest. He spends his 
time among his neighbours and carries with him a perpetual 
atmosphere of the Chase into all local affairs. He concentrates 
his slender finances upon the sport that he loves, and is the best 
of friends to Foxhunting. It is sincerely to be hoped that the 
application of the tariff will be elastic enough to enable this type 
of man to survive. In this connexion the rich man who only 
comes to his hunting-box during the hunting season may be 
reminded with great respect that his responsibility to the locality 
whence he derives his pastime in the winter is not discharged 
by the payment of a large subscription to the hounds, or even 
by the financial support of local charities and the like, such as 
Agricultural Shows. A personal interest in the affairs of the 
neighbourhood, even if it means the occasional abandonment 
of his eight o’clock dinner, is not only human, but will also 
go quite as far to justify his existence, and to preserve the 
general goodwill towards Foxhunting, as a draft upon his bankers. 

There seems to be in the minds of some people a doubt as 
to whether Masters of Foxhounds will be forthcoming under 
modern conditions, economic and of all sorts. Now Masters of 
Foxhounds roughly fall into two classes. There is the rich man— 
and there still are rich men, and there probably always will 
be rich men in spite of any political school of thought—who as 
a result of personal ambition, or of a sense of public duty, often 
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combined with a love of Foxhounds, are willing to provide a 
handsome revenue to carry on the sport. Such men are even 
now assuming the Mastership of some of our fashionable packs. 
The other class of M.F.H. comprises those to whom the posses- 
sion of a limited income is a consideration subordinate to their 
congenital desire to breed and to hunt a pack of Foxhounds. The 
ambition to do these things has been definitely formed in their 
minds when they were boys. Nothing in this life, short of being 
condemned to penal servitude, will ultimately hinder them. 
Where there is a will there is a way. They are not born to 
greatness, but their love of the chase will compel them to achieve 
it. But although this true type of sportsman will make finance 
conform to, instead of governing, his desires, the fact that he is 
at once a real Foxhunter, and a comparatively poor man, will 
make him want ta carry the horn himself and to save the expense 
of a professional huntsman. In a country which is hunted four 
times a week the keep of no less than eight horses can be saved 
by the Master carrying the horn. We may therefore, in estimat- 
ing the future of Foxhunting, look to an increase in the number 
of amateur huntsmen, particularly as the supply of plutocrats, 
although still existing, is not so abundant as it was in the last 
century. But if the Master hunts the hounds at all in a country 
which is hunted four times a week, he had better hunt both packs, 
and give up his life and energy to the effort, rather than hunt 
one pack twice a week, and allow his man to hunt the other 
pack on the other twa days. This system can doubtless be car- 
ried out, but it contains elements of unsoundness. Either the 
Master or the man must be the better huntsman of the two. 
Indeed it was said that in a certain country the comparison 
between the two became so odious that on the days when the 
Master hunted the hounds the livery-stable keepers only used 
to charge half price for their hirelings. But putting this on one 
side, if the amateur is clever enough to catch Foxes with one 
pack on two days in the week he can do the same thing with 
the other pack on the other days. If he cannot catch his Foxes 
at all except by accident, he should give way to the professional. 
Either the one or the other should have the continuity of practice 
that is afforded by hunting both the dogs and the bitches. And 
a really first-class professional is not likely to remain very long 
in a place where he does not carry the horn every day. Hither 
he or his Master should enjoy the authority and the prestige that 
attaches to a position that he shares with no one else. If a 
country has to be hunted more than four times a week the thing 
is different. No one man, except with very rare exceptions, is 
strong enough to do justice to himself or to the sport if he tries 
to endure the strain of hunting hounds more than four days a 
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week. In such countries it is almost essential that the Master 
should hunt one pack himself. But the vast majority of hunting 
countries will not at present be able to afford the expense of 
more than four days a week. Take one illustration only of 
the difference between the modern scale of wages and that of 
old times ; towards the end of the eighteenth century Sir Gilbert 
Heathcote engaged the celebrated Dick Christian, then in his 
*teens, as ‘riding groom’ to her ladyship, and gave him six 
guineas a year and livery, board and lodging; this handsome 
salary was augmented by half a guinea a week for board wages 
when the family were away. The budding Dick Christians of 
to-day could only be hired for something nearer to six guineas 
a week than to six guineas a year. 

Some attempt has now been made to indicate the difficulties 
in the region of finance; and there is evidence that Foxhunting 
still enjoys the support of public opinion. In addition to all 
this, the question might arise as to whether the modern con- 
ditions of agriculture will still provide the happy hunting-grounds. 
Many tenants have bought their holdings, and those who perhaps 
do not quite understand the mentality of country people 
may naturally ask if the new yeomen are going to welcome the 
Foxhounds. The answer is an unqualified affirmative. In the 
first instance, it can hardly be asserted that no owner or occupier 
of land has ever suffered any serious or enduring loss as a result 
of Foxhunting. Some farms near to favourite coverts seem 
to be ridden over quite often enough; and in this regard the 
M.F.H. cannot be too scrupulous in avoiding the temptation to 
draw fashionable coverts out of their turn in order to please the 
subscribers. On the other hand, some farms in the very middle 
of a country do not get ridden on more than once in.a season, 
possibly not at all. But in either case a visit to any hunting 
country in the month of June will hardly disclose any traces 
of the passage of the hunt. But there is something in the 
ownership and occupation of land which transcends mere 
materialism. Unless the national character has undergone a 
very radical change, the shifting of ownership will bring with 
it a shifting of responsibility. The ancient support of Foxhunting 
no doubt derived some sustenance from the influence of the 
great landowner. But to imagine that Foxhunting was formerly 
kept alive by the rigid exercise of a haughty and rapacious 
feudalism is ta imagine a vain thing. The tenants were proud 
to welcome the Foxhounds, because Foxhunting was, and is, a 
national and a popular institution in harmony with the taste 
and spirit of Englishmen. Now that they have in many cases 
become the owners of the land no one who knows them will 
rate them so meanly as to think that they will obstruct the 
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sport of their ancestors, even if they have to pay the price of 
a few gaps in their fences. There is no fear that they will 
not recognise in their new pasition something that they will regard 
as both a duty and a privilege. Many of them already them- 
selves hunt, and, if information be correct, the past hunting 
season has witnessed an increase of that invaluable and truly 
English type, the Yeoman Foxhunter. The true estimate of the 
future of Foxhunting is to be found in its glorious past, and in 
the solid fact that it affords such exquisite moments that any- 
one who has once been out hunting is a Foxhunter for life. We 


shall carry on. 
WILLOUGHBY DE BROKE. 





THE INFLUENCE OF: THE 
KINEMATOGRAPH UPON NATIONAL LIFE 


THERE is @ section of the intellectual public in this country which 
does not patronise the ‘ Picture Palace,’ and which is inclined 
to ignore the influence of the photo-play. It stands out bravely 
and stolidly against this torrent of drama and comedy in photo- 
graph which has deluged the world in recent years, and speaks 
of it with contempt as being beneath the notice of persons of 
culture. To this group especially the following pages are 
addressed, in order, in the first place, to call its attention to the 
immense influence which the kinematograph is exercising upon 
national life, and, secondly, to engage its interest in the campaign 
which must be waged if this new factor in human affairs is to be 
turned to good account. 

It is to be remembered that a popular photo-play is seen by 
scores of millions of persons throughout the globe : there has never 
before been such a means of publicity. The newspaper with the 
largest circulation on earth is a mere mouse in the presence of 
this mammoth, and the ‘best seller’ in the book-world is, by 
comparison, something still smaller. Even Chu-Chin-Chow, with 
the actors growing grey in their réles, cannot touch more than a 
small part of that vast public which views a successful film shown 
for the space of no more than three days at any one theatre. 

Now, as things stand at present, the great majority of photo- 
plays are produced at a single centre, and represent the point of 
view of a single community. The numberless multitudes of the 
patrons of the kinema, therefore, come under one predominating 
influence ; and whether that influence be for good or for bad, it 
will undoubtedly stamp itself in greater or lesser degree upon the 
world. The code of ethics prevailing amongst those who supply 
the great bulk of these films will presently influence the code of 
those who, week by week, drink the stories in all over the earth ; 
and we, the unconscious public, will reap the harvest sown by 
this seed. 

It will be necéssary to open the argument by a digression, in 
order to establish an important point, namely that the national 
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character and code of ethics of any one race is always liable to 
change. We speak rather thoughtlessly of a nation’s characteris- 
tics as permanent, deeming them to be impervious to outside 
influence. We say that a Cretan is always a Cretan, and a Jew 
always a Jew. But the fact of the matter is that a Cretan or a 
Jew educated, let us say, in America, becomes a very passable 
American. Scratch him, and you may reveal his origin ; but brush 
past him as in ordinary life man touches man, and you will not 
find that his conduct so greatly differs from your own. And as 
in individuals, so in peoples ; if one nation is in a position to impose 
its code upon another, the subordinate race will tend to adopt that 
code, perhaps slightly modified by inherited characteristics. 

In truth, what is termed racial character is very largely fashion, 
and so-called national peculiarities of temperament may, on in- 
vestigation, often prove to be no more than the prevailing manners 
of the epoch. In some cases, of course, the epoch is long-lived, 
and these characteristics persist for so many hundreds of years 
that they would seem to be inherent in the blood; but in other 
cases there are marked phases in a nation’s history, and a member 
of that nation at the present day may have little likeness to his 
ancestor of a past era. 

In the case of Greece and Italy, for example, it is a mistake 
to argue that the modern Greeks and Italians are not the true 
descendants of the ancient Greeks and Romans. They are in the 
main the same peoples, but their codes and standards have altered 
In like manner the ancient Egyptians are represented, without any 
noticeable infiltration of foreign blood, by the modern fellahin ; 
but, though many racial characteristics persist, their former 
standard has been changed out of all recognition by outside 
influences. 

We must, however, consider here more particularly what is 
termed the English character ; for the argument is to lead us to 
@ consideration of the possible influence of American film-plays 
upon the national life of this country. Let us take, in the first 
place, British nonchalance: that precious quality which has 
helped us through so many difficulties by its quiet restraint and 
cool, humorous imperturbability. It may be in part fundamental ; 
but much of it is merely the superficial expression of a certain 
ideal of manhood imposed on us by the fashion of the second half 
of the nineteenth century. This may be ascertained by an 
examination of the literature of the early part of that century ; 
for we shall there find many descriptions of the actions of our 
countrymen which, to our present way of thinking, are thoroughly 
un-English in their extreme excitability. 

In the well-known Passages from the Diary of a Physician, 
which appeared in sober Blackwood’s Magazine, and afterwards 
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in book form, in 1832, the pages are full of exclamations such 
as ‘ Merciful heavens!’, ‘O God!—what do my eyes behold?’, 
‘O horror! ’, ‘ Alas! Alas!’, and the like. Men utter screams, 
or choke and suffocate with emotion; they fall senseless to the 
floor, or sink swooning on chairs and sofas; they stagger blindly 
from the room, tears welling from their eyes; they shiver and 
shudder and sigh ; they are distracted, frenzied, and confounded ; 
or they laugh hysterically and go into transports. And these 
overwrought creatures, apparently, were the educated Englishmen 
of that period. And, after all, why should our present English 
standard of inexcitable, undemonstrative manhood be supposed to 
be permanent, when it is apparent to any casual observer that 
our standard of womanhood is continually altering under our very 
eyes? It is obvious that the ideals of our grandmothers are not 
those of the young women of to-day; and why, then, should the 
ideals of the men be regarded as outside the fluctuations of fashion ? 
A hundred years ago young ladies swooned or were prostrated 
by the vapours at events which would but cause the modern woman 
to light another cigarette. 

Consider, again, the clean-mindedness, or at any rate the objec- 
tion to foul-mindedness, which contrasts us in such a marked 
manner from Continental peoples. As late as the end of the 
eighteenth century English literature is full of obscenities; and 
some of the best periodicals of that age make use of words and 
phrases which necessitate the keeping of an antiquary’s book- 
case under lock and key. 

An Englishman is supposed to be a cleanly and hardy indi- 
vidual, who delights in a cold bath; but this, again, is but a 
passing phase which is already showing signs of modification. 
Bathrooms in private houses have only come into fashion during 
the last half-century ; and the first public baths and wash-houses 
date from 1846. 

In regard to honesty in public life, we find the same proneness 
to fashion, the same responsiveness to a changing ideal. Our 
country has passed through phases of the wildest corruption, as, 
for example, in 1720, when the highest ministers in the land 
received bribes from the fraudulent South Sea Company, and 
Craggs, Secretary of State, died of fright when exposure 
threatened him, while Aislabie, Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
went to prison. Only forty years ago several Members of Parlia- 
ment were unseated on the charge of bribery. 

The average Englishman at present is notoriously kind-hearted, 
but his freedom from cruelty has not always been a national charac- 
teristic. The horrors perpetrated by the Crusaders have not yet 
been forgotten in the Near East; and you may still terrify a 
Moslem child of Egypt or Palestine by telling him that Richard 
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Coeur-de-Lion and his English men-at-arms are coming. It was 
only in 1788 that the bill for the abolition of the Slave Trade 
and its unthinkable cruelties, was introduced by Pitt and rejected 
by Parliament. Burning at the stake was inflicted as a punish- 
ment by Englishmen upon Englishmen until about two hundred 
years ago; and torture was practised by us in the seventeenth 
century ; while flogging to death or near it persisted into the nine- 
teenth century. 

In regard to sexual morality the British standard varies from 
time to time. There have been periods in our history when it 
stood at a very high level, and other periods in which the national 
standard was extremely low. In an old work on the Extinct 
Peerage a certain nobleman is referred to in these words: ‘ This 
gallant and pious Knight left none but illegitimate issue.’ For 
the last ten or twelve years this country has been passing through 
a particularly sensuous phase ; but there are signs that a reaction 
is now at hand, and, to seek evidence in the sphere with which 
this article deals, any kinema-producer will tell you that sensuality 
no longer pays, and that his public is demanding the strictest 
morality in his heroes and heroines. 

The above remarks will be sufficient to indicate that the so- 
called characteristics of the British race, as those of other nations, 
are to a great extent capable of modification and even complete 
change. They are largely a matter of contagion, like manners 
and fashions; and they depend more upon the predominating 
influence of the age than upon breed. Except in regard to cer- 
tain fundamental qualities of temperament, they are subject to 
alteration ; and it is as difficult to predict what the Englishman 
of the future will be like as it is to recognise ourselves in our 
ancestors of certain periods of our history. Who shall say whether 
the characteristics of the Cavalier or those of the Roundhead repre- 
sented the true English nature in 1649, when King Charles was 
beheaded, or who shall answer the same question in reference to 
1660 when that monarch’s son returned? Or who may tell us 
whether the Englishman of the Victorian era or the jazz-dancing 
young man of to-day is the true type of the race? Can we who 
have seen the Englishman gone mad on Armistice Day, 1918, and 
the same man silent, sober, and dignified on Armistice Day, 1920, 
declare that there are unalterable national characteristics which 
are beyond the reach of outside influence? 

Let us consider, then, the best features of the present code 
of ethics particularly prevailing in this covutry, and, knowing 
them to be liable to alteration, let us ask ou. alves whether they 
be worth preserving. 

Perhaps the highest quality which we now possess is our 
peculiar point of view in regard to fair play. We are, at present, 
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what we call a ‘ sporting’ people in the slang sense of the word : 
that is to say, we play a game for the game’s sake, regarding it 
as a trial of strength and skill and endurance, not as a contest in 
cunning and trickery. We are ready always to applaud our 
opponents, and it is the custom to give a cheer for the other side. 
Sir Thomas Lipton’s phrase, ‘ May the best boat win,’ is banal 
to our ears because it expresses a sentiment which, to us, goes 
without saying ; we are all glad when Carpentier, a Frenchman, 
knocks out Beckett, our own countryman who happens to be the 
inferior boxer of the two—that is to say, our love of the game 
transcends any narrow prejudice in regard to the dominance of 
our own race; and, at Gallipoli, we were ready enough—nay, 
delighted—to applaud the valour of the Turk, our enemy. We 
hate trickery and scorn to take a mean advantage ; we would rather 
lose a race than hustle or ‘ rattle’ an opponent. 

Another quality which we possess, and by which we are dis- 
tinguished from most other nations, is our unforced love of law 
and order. We do not accept laws and regulations as a sort of 
necessary tyranny: we are law-abiding without the policeman’s 
truncheon. What could have been more impressive than the 
queues during war-time, each person awaiting his or her turn? 
Or what more striking than the orderly line of people who, day 
after day, filed past the Cenotaph recently? Where else but in 
England will you find the traffic so easily controlled? Where but 
in our own country can a traveller by train put his baggage in 
the van and claim it, simply upon his word, at his destination, 
without any fear of loss and without any system of registration? 
In what other land are the police regarded as the helpers of the 
public, and not as despots? Where else are police officials even 
in theory the ‘obedient servants’ of every citizen, maintained 
by the people in order to assist them to govern themselves along 
the lines dictated by their own sense of order and obligation? 

In regard to honesty, we have a very particular theory which 
is so deep-rooted in us that we do not always realise how different 
it is from that prevailing in many other countries. Honesty is 
regarded in England as inherent ; it is taken for granted ; it is not 
a thing which has to be encouraged by fulsome praise or high 
reward ; it goes without saying. What are often regarded abroad 
as the exceptional peculiarities of rare heroic characters are by us 
accepted as the common instincts of all decent people. By 
English law a man has to be proved guilty of a crime, not inno- 
cent : his innocence is accepted unless the court can show beyond 
reasonable doubt that the contrary is the case. In any ordinary 
circumstances we are not on the look out for dishonesty : we main- 
tain a sort of innocence, a very pleasant ‘ greenness,’ in our point 
of view, which, indeed, sometimes brings us into ridicule and even 
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causes us to be dubbed hypocrites by those who do not understand 
us, but which, nevertheless, is usually justified by the event. 

Another of our peculiar national virtues is our comparative 
freedom from heroics. We like to make fun of the undoubted 
bravery of the race, and every hero who is worth his salt will tell 
you that he was ‘in the devil of a funk’ at the time of his gal- 
lantry. Of all the memories of the late war there are none more 
impressive than those of the quiet manner in which our men went 
across the sea, without any martial music to rouse their spirit, 
without any cheers, and without any grand display delighted in. 
We do not like showing off ; we detest boasting ; and we generally 
prefer to confine the theatrical to the playhouse. 

We need not, however, for the purpose of this argument, 
discuss at any further length the characteristics of the present 
phase of our national life. These four virtues—those of fair 
play, orderliness, honesty, and modesty—will suffice as examples 
of the British ethical standard; and it will readily be admitted 
that they deserve to be maintained. 

But what is happening in regard to the kinema? The photo- 
plays which are being presented to British audiences are, for 
the most part, written and produced in Western America by a 
comparatively small group of persons amongst whom there are 
many fine men, but alsa many who are in no way exponents 
of the above-mentioned virtues. In regard to fair play several of 
the smaller producers hold the views of the less reputable elements 
in the sporting circles of the States: that is to say, they maintain 
that the player or competitor may attempt to win by any form 
of trickery : a runner may hustle another runner, the onlookers 
may ‘rattle’ a player by a sudden shout, and so forth. And 
in regard to fair play in everyday life, there are those who hold 
that a piece of cunning or a trick is to be applauded as a mark 
of intelligence. As to law and order, some of them have the 
standards made notorious in the past by the American police force. 
They frequently submit crime to us, not as a horror and a taint, but 
as an exigency or a mere scrape ; and they negate the idea of the 
police being the servants of the public. As to honesty, they 
hold that no man is above suspicion, and that a thief may be 
received back into society as soon as he shall express regret at 
his misdemeanour, while, if in a mildly exacting situation he 
follow the path of rectitude, he shall be entitled to the loudest 
applause and be regarded as an outstanding figure. They would 
not dream of subscribing to the sentiment expressed by Lucan 
in the words: Sidera terra ut distant et flamma mari, sic utile 
recto, ‘As the stars are distant from the earth and the flame 
from the sea, so far is expediency distant from rectitude’ ; for 
uprightness is to them merely a very nice quality, dependent 
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on circumstances. And in regard to modesty or the suppression 
of the more blatant forms of heroics, they very frequently offend 
against the laws of good taste. 

Let it be understood at once, there is no very definite indict- 
ment of these American photo-plays to be made. Very many of 
them are elevating and touching, and make a strong appeal to 
the good that is in us. Nevertheless there is in certain of them 
an insidious and quite unintentional suggestion of a code of lower 
standing than our own. Their atmosphere is vaguely corrupt ; 
their standpoint is not quite that of an Englishman nor yet of a 
true American ; and the aspect of human nature which they pre- 
sent to us is often one which we do not choose to record. 

The heroine will perhaps say to her lover ‘ No, the theft could 
not have been committed by my father—he is an honest man’ ; 
and we are thus left with the vague impression that the old gentle- 
man’s honesty need not have been taken for granted. A criminal 
who, to our way of thinking, has committed some peculiarly mean 
act which ought for ever to brand him, is at length shown in 
some heroic light by reason of which we are made to feel that 
in the first instance he had merely fallen foul of a tyrannical 
set of cutthroats known as the police. A young man forges the 
name of his friend upon a document, but in the sequel we find 
that he did it solely to save his sister’s honour; and thus we 
are left wondering whether, after all, there are not circumstances 
in which a dirty trick is justifiable. 

In many of these plays business men are shown to be appal- 
lingly unscrupulous, and a favourite character is that of the stern, 
silent financier wha sets himself to the ruthless task of destroying 
his rivals. Our sympathies are enlisted in behalf of such a man 
by the fact that he is the devoted father, let us say, of the 
heroine, and is but striving to amass a fortune for her benefit. 
In these plays the police are usually shown as infernal bullies, 
and the detective-superintendent is a man with a bull neck and 
a palaeolithic jaw, who thrusts his face into that of his victim, 
and attempts to intimidate him by the method known as the 
Third Degree; so that our sympathies are always hotly on the 
side of the law-breaker. 

A curious feature in some of these films is that heredity is not 
taken into account, and the hero is not rendered less eligible by the 
fact that his father is a ‘ crook.’ Ta the better-class British and 
American mind dishonesty is so unthinkable that a young man, on 
learning that his parent had committed a crime of that nature, 
would be expected to act as though he had discovered that his 
family were tainted by madness or some terrible disease ; but no 
qualms of this kind trouble the film hero, and presently he marries 
the girl of his choice, and the story ends with a picture of his blue- 
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eyed baby boy, in regard to whom nobody seems to ask the 
question whether the family tendency might be liable to reappear 
in later years. 

There is nothing very tangible in all this to which one may 
take exception; but the impression left upon the mind is that 
in some undefined and elusive manner the ethics of these other- 
wise fine productions do not always conform to the best standards. 
Sometimes there is not a nice feeling about fair play or honour; 
at other times there is too great a tolerance for, and familiarity 
with, dishonesty ; or perhaps lawlessness is too freely counten- 
anced; or again, the aim of a man’s life is too often shown to 
be personal glory and wealth; and so forth. In play after play 
one may find these traits, and their influence upon the regular 
frequenter of the Picture Palace must in time be felt. To the 
remotest towns of England, as to those of America and other 
countries, these films penetrate, carrying with them this mild 
but ultimately dangerous poison; and gradually the world, from 
end to end, is being trained to see life as it is seen by a certain 
group of kinema producers and writers congregated in a corner 
of the United States. The world is being Americanised by the 
phota-play; but the trouble is that this Americanisation does 
not represent the best element of that nation, or even the most 
popular : it represents in the main the limited outlook of a body of 
men, some of them very second-rate, whose wealth depends on 
their ability, by means fair or foul, to play upon the emotions and 
to excite the interest of the average man and woman by giving 
them what they call ‘ heart-throbs’ and ‘ sob-stuff’ and ‘ human- 
passion,’ and situations with a ‘ kick’ or a ‘ punch’ in them. 

It may be asked how it has come about that America has 
almost a monopoly of the business of photo-play production. The 
answer is twofold. Firstly, the United States has a population 
of aver a hundred millions, and there is therefore so huge a 
market for a film within the nation’s own borders that the profits 
to be obtained are immense, and thus more money can be spent 
on the production than is the case elsewhere. And secondly the 
climate of California permits photographs to be made all the 
year round, whereas in northern Europe there is a long off-season, 
and even in the south of France and Italy there are atmospheric 
difficulties in winter. America has at hand the market, the 
money, the facilities, and the climate; and during the war the 
trade forged ahead in that country, developing its organisation 
to a very high state of efficiency. British Kinema companies 
are now fairly numerous, but, though they are generally excellent 
financial investments, they are handicapped in many directions. 
It is difficult for one of our photo-plays ta push its way into the 
congested American market, and therefore the profits from that 
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side of the Atlantic are speculative. We are notoriously behind- 
hand in theatrical arts in this country; and, moreover, when a 
genius appears in the Kinema studio he is quickly carried off 
to California by the offer of a far larger salary than that which 
our own smaller market makes it possible for him to be offered 
over here. Until quite recently British productions were largely 
in the hands of fourth-rate men, ranking histrionically and socially 
with the small-part members of travelling theatrical companies ; 
whereas in the States the large salaries attracted fine talents and 
brains to the new art. Our variable atmospheric conditions 
necessitate very expert and highly paid photographic operators ; 
and as salaries have to be paid all round, whether the day be 
suitable for photography or not, the expenses incurred in bad 
weather are large. Moreover much work has always to be dona 
by artificial light; but in England the companies cannot usually 
afford the splendid electric installations which are to be found 
in American studios. 

Thus the managers of Picture Palaces in this country find 
that their patrons demand American photo-plays, because the 
photography is sharper and clearer, the acting better, the effects 
more elaborate or more striking, and the subject-matter more 
cleverly put together; and even if the public preferred British 
films, the supply would not be great enough appreciably to lessen 
the number of those from across the Atlantic, since any one 
Kinema theatre requires some two hundred photo-dramas a year, 
not to mention numerous comedies and special pictures. And 
so it comes about that British audiences have gradually grown 
familiar with an American point of view, which yet is not the 
true point of view of that race; and our people have begun to 
know far more about Uncle Sam and his country, as displayed 
on the films, than Americans know about us. 

Now, the best class of photo-plays aim at dealing with actual 
life. The plays that the public demand are no longer a mere 
series of breathless adventures and daring deeds: it is the tense 
human interest which now appeals—the ‘ heart-stuff,’ as they 
call it. These dramas have few theatrical conventions, and they 
fail to attract unless they can give an air of reality which is 
nat attempted upon the stage. Their strength lies in their 
freedom from ‘ stageyness’ ; and their endeavour is to represent 
situations in which any person might find himself, and to show 
how the average man or woman would act in any dramatic set 
of circumstances. The frequenter of the Picture Palace, there- 
fore, is gradually learning to know what a certain limited class 
of film-producers, and not what an ordinary man, would do in 
a given situation, and this influence is pretty certain to react 
upon his life. In many of these situations, of course, all decent 
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men would probably act in a like manner; but the angle of vision 
would not always be the same, and sometimes the line of conduct 
would be totally different. Yet it is this peculiar method of 
behaviour which is being drummed into our people, this peculiar 
outlook which is being presented as worthy of emulation, this 
peculiar standard of honour and ethics which is being taught— 
and taught with a continuous force no other lesson has ever 
possessed in the world before. Every week in each Picture 
Palace some three or four American dramas are presented; day 
after day from 2 P.M. to 11 P.M. the sentiments of this com- 
paratively small group of American film-mongers are ground out 
for the instruction of crowded British audiences. 

Again let it be repeated that no definite charge can be madu 
against these photo-plays : it is desired only to call attention ta the 
fact that, good or bad, they are altering the code of the English- 
man ; and, in the opinion of the present writer, they are lowering 
our standards and those of the United States, by casually hinting 
at, or frankly representing as worthy of emulation, an attitude 
of mind which is not English and not American. 

But what can be dane over here to better this state of affairs? 
In the first place a far stricter and more subtly discriminating 
censorship of films is needed. The censor must not be satisfied to 
look out for indecency and let the rest go hang. The staff should 
consist of men who are competent to express an opinion on what 
constitutes the best in the national character ; and whenever films 
appear to them to advance another and a lower code of ethics in 
such a way that it might be expected to take hold of the imagina- 
tion, the veto should be used with vigour. In every case the 
censor should state to the Kinema Company the reason for the 
rejection—‘ The hero, under stress of poverty, enlists his mother- 
in-law’s financial support by reminding her that he could reveal 
rather awkward secrets,’ ‘ The heroine’s father promotes fraudu- 
lent companies, and his actions appear to be accepted without re- 
pulsion,’ ‘ The ideal of a gentleman so alluringly displayed in this 
picture is not that of the average Anglo-Saxon,’ ‘ The business 
integrity of the leading character appears to be regarded as a 
rare phenomenon,’ and so forth. Such a censorship, of course, 
would have to be handled with the utmost tact, and with u 
freedom from old-maidish captiousness; but there can be little 
doubt that some such proposition is practical. 

In the second place any British Kinema companies which have 
ideals should receive official encouragement and patronage, and 
municipalities should assist the managers of local Picture Palaces 
to obtain good English films. Newspapers should be invited to 
give more attention to photo-plays produced by our own country- 
men; and every important ‘trade-show,’ i.e. the first exhibition 
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of a picture to the trade, should be marked by some form of special 
recognition. 

But, above all, that section of the intellectual public to which 
these words are more especially addressed, should arouse itself 
to an interest in the Kinema, and should no longer regard the: 
subject as beneath its notice. The photo-play can be a highly 
artistic performance ; and in it certain aspects of human character 
can be studied and presented with a clarity unsurpassed upon the 
theatrical stage. Through no other medium can the subtleties 
of facial expression be employed with such dramatic value; for 
in the theatre we are too far away from the actor to observe every 
little movement of the features, whereas the camera can record 
a picture of an actor’s face at a distance of a yard or two. The 
‘subtitle,’ or wording, gives a unique opportunity to the author 
to display his command of stimulating or poignant language; for 
a single telling sentence, breaking in upon the silent action, has 
a force which otherwise it seldom possesses. In a drama upon 
the stage the different threads of a story cannot be followed up 
as they can in a photo-play; and only in the Kinema can we 
see very: nearly simultaneously what is taking place upon both 
sides of a closed door, or in two separate localities. Moreover. 
the scenic effects in a film-drama, apart from colour, have a scope 
which no other art has offered them. The possibilities of the 
Kinema, in fact, should arouse the enthusiasm of the artist to 
the highest pitch; for never before have the arts of literature, 
portraiture, scenic composition, drama, and music been capable 
of such an interdependent combination. 

The importance of moving pictures as a means of familiarising 
the people of one nation with those of another is inestimable ; 
and as a means of recording present, or reviving past, national 
events they are without rival. What adequate steps, one would 
like to know in passing, has the Government taken to secure the 
preservation of such records? Are proper archives being formed, 
so that our children’s children may see with their own eyes the 
very scenes which we have witnessed? Think what it would 
mean to us if we could now be actual spectators of the events 
which occurred in the days of Napoleon; and let us remember 
that there is no reason, if proper care be taken, why the people 
of the far future should not be able to be witnesses of the actual 
events of which they will read in their histories. 

We of this age do not realise the power of the instrument 
which modern invention has placed in our hands; and at the 
present time we are permitting a single small and sometimes irre- 
sponsible section of the human community to dominate the output, 
and impose its peculiar ideas upon the world. We of this country 
in particular are allowing the instrument to be turned against 
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ourselves, for an Englishman is the recognised buffoon of the 
American photo-play. The ignorance of the Kinema-producers 
in California as to our customs is amazing, and it is not likely that 
they will go to the trouble of employing British advisers to ‘ put 
them wise,’ as they term it, in regard to the ardinary habits and 
manners of the Englishman. There ought to be a much wider 
distribution of good British films in the States, for by this means 
the misunderstandings between these two English-speaking 
nations would be very greatly lessened. Properly handled, the 
Kinema could be made to endear the two races to one another 
by the bonds of mutual admiration and fellow-feeling. 

Some excellent British photo-plays have been exhibited lately 
in this country; but, until the general level is raised so that our 
productions can obtain a firm footing in a wide market, we must 
rely on the censorship to save us from the influences alien both 
to Englishmen and Americans which are at work throughout the 
land, insidiously upsetting our ideas of conduct and slowly but 
surely altering the standards which at present govern our national 
life. The encouragement of Kinema enterprise in this country, 
and the gathering of brains and talent into this new and wonder- 
ful art, are matters of the highest national importance. 


ARTHUR WEIGALL. 





1921 


ENGLAND IN TRANSITION 


PESSIMISM is the fashionable creed of the hour, and Jeremiah the 
only prophet with honour in his own country to-day. Sir Ian 
Hamilton deplores the lost ideals of 1914. Dean Inge announces 
every week that he comes to bury England, not to praise ler. 
A dozen smaller voices hint that civilisation has passed its 
zenith, and assure us that the alternative to the apparent 
senescence of mankind will be its probable self-destruction. It 
is a strange contrast to the stoicism of 1918, the frank extrava- 
gance of 1919, and the easy-going optimism of 1920. The 
mood will pass, for we are at bottom too active a nation to be 
permanently pessimistic ; the present lamentations are partly the 
natural reaction after the war, and very largely the consequence 
of a misconception as to the results of war. 

The true fruits of victory we have obtained already in full 
measure. We went to war, not to create a new England but to 
maintain the honour and secure the liberty of the old. Who shall 
say that we have not succeeded? Our prestige is high. The talk 
of British degeneracy, so popular before 1914 on the Continent, 
is now confined to Britain. It is unreasonable to complain that 
successful war abroad does not solve social problems at home. 
The fact that one destroys another man’s house does not of 
itself secure the rebuilding of our own. 

But in the middle of the war men became conscious of a new 
and larger motive. It was no longer sufficient to conquer evil 
abroad ; we must conquer evil at home. In the crisis of our fate 
men dreamed of a better England, and they returned from victory 
in the field with that high hope and steadfast determination in 
their hearts. The true cause of much of the present pessimism 
is that in the last two years the splendid vision of the night seems 
slowly to have faded, and in its place we have woken to a cold 
grey dawn. It may be well at this moment of apparent disillusion 
to remember that day follows dawn, and that by day men may 
work to translate their visions into reality. 

It will also be wise to remember that the task will be a long 
and difficult one. In war there is a common purpose—to destroy 
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the enemy. In peace there may be also a common purpose—to 
rebuild our own civilisation on a better basis. But opinions may 
differ as to the character of the building. There are many styles 
of house-construction, but only one school of house-breakers. And 
primitive instincts are still strong; man cannot escape his an- 
cestry. He destroyed before he created; he remains at bottom 
a fighting animal, not a constructive intelligence. It is a pleasant 
myth that architecture was the first of the arts; killing was the 
first and most essential art of humanity. Modern knowledge has 
added applied science to the practice of destructive art, and law 
has devised personal restrictions and penalties to counteract the 
wholesale permissions and rewards of war; the first of all 
nationalised industries necessarily superseded the individual ex- 
ponent. But man still destroys more easily than he builds, and 
the natural consequence of that long apprenticeship is manifest. 
He knows how to die; he has not yet learned how to live. 

It is probably for that reason that we hear the complaint that 
the living are not worthy of the victory bought by the heroic dead ; 
that the spiritual exaltation of those who were prepared to make 
the supreme sacrifice for an ideal has been forgotten in an un- 
worthy material struggle of personal and class aggrandisement, 
an unseemly display of vulgar trivialities on the stage, in the Press, 
and in the more visible currents of contemporary life.. The indict- 
ment may be in part well founded, and the sentiment is admirable ; 
but like everything sentimental, it is not wholly true. For the 
plain truth is that the living helped to pay for the victory as well 
as the dead—in interrupted careers, broken ambitions, ruined 
homes--but they paid in part only, and their major contribution 
is still to give. Perhaps in the end their task will be not less 
heavy ; since it is not their business to destroy, but to rebuild. 

The psychological effects of war have not been deeply studied, 
yet they are ultimately at least as important as its more immediate 
material consequences. Defeat leads straight to revolution, be- 
cause it shows that the system on which the policy of the State 
was founded is wrong. But victory tends as surely to encourage 
conservatism, because it seems to prove that the methods of the 
past were right. The vision of an ideal England dawned when 
defeat was near; the first blurring of the picture came when 
success was assured. 

Obviously there has been some reaction of this kind in 
England. Dnring the war it was a commonplace that we had 
given too much attention to sport and too little to science. The 
cricket and football crowds are now greater than ever, but the 
laboratories are closing one by one. During the war Mr. Fisher 
was hailed with enthusiasm as the apostle of the new education. 
Now, like the stranger in the parable, he visits the sheep unseen, 
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for the same is a thief and a robber. During the war, in short, 
we weighed our souls in the balances, and found them wanting; 
now we weigh our pockets instead. 

Fortunately the reaction is superficial and not decisive. 
Physically the country has made good in new births the losses 
of the war; and some at least of our economic difficulties are 
due to this cause, for industry is short of producers at the very 
time when the population has more than the normal ratio of 
consumers. Mentally it appears inclined to show some slackening 
of effort, and to dissipate too much energy on the unimportant 
and even the ridiculous. But demonstrably a great part of this 
is due to the disappearance of the direct stimulus of war. With 
some the excessive strain has left a feeling of lassitude; with 
others it is a relief to turn from mighty issues to the current 
frivolity. 

But the economic upheaval which war has brought in its train 
is probably the most immediate agent in the present pessimism. 
It is not merely that taxes are high ; it is the fact that the struggle 
for political power in Europe was no sooner over than it is followed 
by a struggle for economic power at home. The common sacrifice 
of the battlefields was seemingly forgotten in the universal 
selfishness of industry. Rival combinations of Capital and Labour 
denounce each other, but the mentality of employer and employed 
is astonishingly similar. Hach demands higher production—by 
the other. Each damns the other’s idleness, and both work 
shorter hours than twenty years ago. Each trades on fear—the 
fear of strikes or unemployment. Each struggles for economic 
ascendancy, and the conflict is still only in its initial stages, for 
Labour intends to keep what it has won, and Capital to get back 
what it has lost. 

Even the by-products of the struggle have provided fuel for 
the pessimists. | An economically ascendant class, such as we 
have seen in England recently in war-capitalists and war-workers, 
is always assertive; some fundamental instinct compels the 
triumphant animal to make a noise. It dresses, talks, and travels 
loudly, because it is impelled to call attention to its power. It 
is not consciously offensive, but the heavens must hear the glory 
of man. Unlike the Euclidean point, it has magnitude but not 
position, and it is as uneasily conscious of this flaw in the social 
geometry of the times as the economically descendant class, which 
in turn struggles to keep up its position at the expense of every- 
thing else. And as all men think in symbols, the scholar in 
words and the painter in line and colour, so the new-rich is com- 
pelled to think in money, which is the only symbol it knows ; it 
experiments in buying, not for use but display. 
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This economic upheaval is obviously at the root of a great deal 
of the intellectual trivialities of the hour. The new-rich have 
entered a world of new values, the new-poor a world of new limita- 
tions. The one buys the wrong things, the other can no longer 
afford the right things. The one is caught by superficial glitter 
and the advertised novelty, the other is living from hand to mouth. 
Now the man who finds himself suddenly on the edge of a preci- 
pice does not take long views; he catches at trifles. But the 
pessimism induced by his precarious position is intensified by his 
natural resentment against the crude optimism of those who have 
supplanted him. 

These things will pass. Every ascendant class learns in time 
to exchange loot for land; the modern profiteer is already follow- 
ing in the footsteps of his predecessors, the Norman barons and 
the Tudor patentees. Individuals may rise or fall in the social 
scale, but it is unlikely that the normal tendencies of class integra- 
tion will be permanently disturbed. 

Democracy means many things to many minds, but in English- 
speaking countries it appears to imply the general and increasing 
preponderance of a middle-class type, which overflows into the 
House of Lords at one end of the social scale, and absorbs the 
highest representatives of the working-man at the other. Indeed, 
nothing ever looked so like a congress of respectable church- 
wardens as the present Labour Party in the House of Commons. 
This growing preponderance of the middle class is largely the 
consequence of the Education Acts, which have helped to create 
and standardise a general type of essentially middle-class know- 
ledge and behaviour. It is difficult to define because it is so 
nebulous ; it is impossible to organise because it is so extensive. 

The British middle class is in fact in many ways like a hippo- 
petamus. One of the largest of all the beasts, it is easily 
frightened but not easily killed. It is a big eater but a clean 
liver; it likes its tub. Its intellect is sharp but limited, and its 
mortal sin is its complacency. It thanks God that it is not as 
others are—it has neither the vices of the aristocracy nor the vivid 
vulgarity of the lower orders. In other words, its pulse is regular 
but sometimes a little thin. It has produced much sound litera- 
ture and talked much good politics, but its mark is sense and 
judgment rather than genius; the more elemental forces, the 
great leaders and the supreme seers, come from above or below. 

No longer, perhaps, from above; for one of the most curious 
phenomena of the time is the silent abdication of the aristocracy. 
The great families are still there, the largest estates are often 
practically untouched. But they no more count as they did in 
the public life of England; a slow palsy seems to have stricken 
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them. They have the appurtenances, but they fail to exercise 
the reality of power. Like the post-Revolution aristocracy of 
France, they are becoming social but not political figures. 
England is still at heart largely an aristocratic country. But the 
significant aristocratic figures in politics are not the heads but 
the younger sons and collaterals of the great houses. There was 
some criticism recently of Lord Reading’s appointment to India. 
But none of the detractors of one who was born a commoner could 
suggest a name from the old nobility that could take his place. 
It may not have lost the faculty of leadership. But now that it 
no longer leads as of right, it no longer leads at all. 

Whether Labour can lead remains to be seen ; the mere pros- 
pect that it may one day be in a position to do so has been with 
many sufficient to make the cup of pessimism run over. But the 
probability is that the first Labour Government in this country 
will be attacked by its own stalwarts for undue subservience to 
the middle-class opinion which put it in office, and without which 
it could not survive six weeks. Its heads are often revolutionary 
in speech, but in action they frequently tend to be conservative. 
They assert the necessity of drastic economic change, but in the 
last resort they are frightened of it, and compromise. 

The problem is not merely economic but social. It has often 
been ably stated : one quotation will suffice. 


Our civilisation has had the result of dooming numberless millions of 
human beings to an existence of perpetual labour, to profound ignorance, 
and to sufferings as difficult to remedy as they are undeserved. The soil 
of our ancient Durope is deeply undermined. Is Hngland herself unassail- 
able? Who shall measure the heartburnings, the resentments, the daring 
projects which ferment under the glowing surface of our modern civilisa- 
tion? Who shall dare to foretell the day of explosion, the spark which 
shall fire the train? Who shall calculate the boundless ruins of the 
cataclysm which shall cumber the surface of our Western world? 


This mournful diagnosis reads like Mr. Smillie in 1921. It 
was in fact spoken by Sir Robert Peel in 1847. 

Hardly a word needs alteration; we are only a little more 
conscious of the position, and more ready than Peel showed him- 
self in the unquoted remainder of this discussion to hope that a 
remedy may be found. 

It would be idle to argue that the workers as a whole are contented 
with their lot in life, but discontent with one’s lot may be a virtue and 
not a vice. I hold the profound conviction that it will be the fault of 
other sections of the community, and particularly their lack of imagination 
and sympathetic appreciation of the conditions surrounding the daily life 
of the worker, if in this country we develop a democracy of anarchical 
discontent and violence. 
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The speaker was not, as might be supposed, a Labour leader 
é reflective mood, but the Chairman of the Bradford Dyers’ 
Association at the annual meeting a month ago. It is a curiosity 
of these times that while the Dean of St. Paul’s foments class- 
hatred with his ferocious denunciations of Labour, the head of a 
great industrial undertaking should advocate something not very 
different from practical Christianity in the board-room. 


Our policy has been in all our actions governed by the sentiment, ‘ Put 
yourself in his place’; it has been justified by the sanction of time, the 
weight of experience, and the emulation of others. Your directors have 
learnt that the first thing needed between employers and employed is the 
establishment of cordial relationships of sympathy and mutual co-operation 
uniting both in the desire to co-operate to a common end. If you can 
inspire the workers with hope and confidence that there is small risk of 
their having to live on mean and precarious wages and inhabit squalid 
homes, you have gone a long way towards lifting them on to an altogether 
higher plane. 


Some of the pessimism of the time is paradoxically due to 
the fact that Labour does share these and other aspirations, and 
is beginning to think how they can best be carried into effect. 
There is a type of mind by no means rare which has never really 
outgrown the slave idea of manual work, and which regards the 
human element as merely a necessary machine; and for the 
machine to begin to think is manifestly an extremely disconcert- 
ing and bewildering process. It is as though the locomotive were 
suddenly to discuss with the driver the direction in which it pro- 
posed to travel. The passengers in the train naturally grumble 
at this extraordinary aberration on the part of an otherwise excel- 
lent engine. A few of the more foolish travellers probably suggest 
that the boiler which produces such noisy and useless steam shall 
be shot. The majority, although irritated at the loss of time and 
disturbance of their arrangements, instinctively realise that this 
is not a very hopeful remedy, and curiously examine the monster 
which has developed a will of its own. Some of them who have 
driven horses may remember that the machine is a rather new 
and by no means universal means of progress; and these are 
nearest the truth of the matter, for the revolt of the day is essen- 
tially against the conception that the motive power of industry is 
nothing more than a human machine. 

Labour has begun to think. Sometimes, like the rest of us, 
it thinks wrong, which is bad. Sometimes, reverting to the more 
primitive rule of life, it acts before it thinks, which is worse. 
Its chief difficulty at the moment is to express precisely what it 
thinks ; it is apt to say too much or too little. In the former 
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case it is bullied by the rest of the nation; in the latter, howled 
down by its own adherents. 

Hitherta Labour has hardly thought for itself; it has mainly 
echoed the thoughts of others, often tutors with a purpose, and 
taken the conclusions on trust until its nose rather than its reason 
has assured it that something was amiss. The results have been 
unsatisfactory. The manifestoes are published by the dozen, but 
they mean nothing, and consequently nobody reads them. The 
Labour creed is recited at every congress, like the catechism in 
Sunday school, and with as much fervour. Until Labour has 
discovered its own creed by experience, these confessions of faith 
will be merely external things, like a suit of reach-me-downs. 
The pattern may be reasonably good and the material sound 
enough, but they do not quite fit the wearer. 

The reaction of British Labour to Russian Bolshevism 
furnishes an illustration of the present condition of its thought. 
Labour was instructed to admire the new gospel by its tutors, 
and to detest it by the employers’ organisations, which published 
a great deal of rather crude propaganda. It must be admitted 
that the truth was in any case extraordinarily difficult to arrive 
at; for not only was Russia closed and the Slav mind a sealed 
book to most Englishmen, but when both sides are interested in 
distorting the facts of the case, the truth only leaks out by acci- 
dent, a little at a time, and as weak as whisky. 

But Labour did get up a certain amount of rather artificial 
enthusiasm. It was not particularly interested in Russia. It 
had no great respect for a people which gave up the fight in the 
middle of the war. It was not Communist either by nature or 
acquired conviction, but it did seem to see something in Lenin 
and Trotsky that was not to be found in an average Cabinet 
Minister ; and above all, it was good strategy for Labour to profess 
sympathy with Bolshevism, because it frightened Capital into 
concessions. 

But strategy is one thing, discipleship is quite another. 
Labour passed resolutions of sympathy, but it did not move. 
Employers on the spot might tremble, but Lenin at a distance 
was not deceived. Labour watched the business of reconstruction 
in Russia very carefully, and with an increasingly critical eye. 
Presently it became evident that Bolshevism destroyed freedom 
as well as capital, and the effect was instant and decisive. From 
that moment Bolshevism was a dead cat in Mr. Lansbury’s dust- 
bin—good enough to throw at an employer, but no diet for a 
respectable working man’s table. 

That episode should have convinced the pessimists that 
Labour’s judgment is sound: if slow; it is even inclined to be 
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conservative. In other words, it is ultimately very like that of 
other Englishmen. 

But judgment on a presented issue is not the same thing as 
constructive thought, and Labour has so far done its thinking 
by deputy—its own original thinkers have usually been absorbed 
into the general body of the middle classes. Labour is now in 
the preliminary stages of thinking for itself, and the results may 
be unexpected. 

It is not always realised how entirely our current political 
aud economic and cultural attitudes are coloured by past aristo- 
cratic and present middle-class predominance. Almost the whole 
of eighteenth-century literature, for example, is written from the 
aristocratic standpoint ; almost the whole of nineteenth-century 
literature from the middle-class standpoint. The typical Georgian 
hero is a peer. In the Victorian age the peer became the villain 
of the piece, and the typical hero is the middle-class man—David 
Copperfield, Pendennis, John Halifax. The workers are either 
comic caricature or lay figures.’ 

It is the same with politics and economics. John Stuart 
Mill and his schoo] are the very embodiment of the middle-class 
mind. Labour is a commodity to be bought and sold like other 
goods. But the merchant who deals in these and other goods 
is not a commodity ; he is the god who directs the machine. 

It is improbable that Labour, will finally endorse this view. 
In its violent reaction against a political economy which it could 
not dispute but could at least deny, it happened on Marx; but 
Marx is to Mill what tinned beef is to cold mutton. The latter 
is not very appetising, but it is nourishing in small quantities with 
other dishes. The former may conceivably be digested by the 
stalwart, but its real use is as a missile. 

Labour in these islands has turned from the revolutionary— 
which it never seriously endorsed—to the constructive. It has 
yet ta produce its own literature and to write its own political 
economy; it will have to do so, if it is to count as an original 
and not as an imitative force in the world. But there is no 
short-cut to these things. It has realised that it must first 
educate itself. The strength of its rulers is their knowledge, and 
Lakour must educate itself if it is to speak on equal terms. It 
is now studying politics and economics with zeal in its own 
colleges; it might possibly enlarge its field with advantage from 
these immediately utilitarian preoccupations. But Labour that 
educates itself will be an asset and not a danger to the State. 

But it is not in the economic stresses of the hour that we 


1 There is one great exception. The greatest characters in the Wessex novels 
are not the gentry but the peasants. 
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shall discover the final clue to the unrest and pessimism of our 
generation. A graver thing has happened in England than the 
mere shifting of monetary values: the sense of authority main- 
tained by old tradition is dying. Everywhere men are challeng- 
ing the standards which their fathers accepted without question, 
and are deciding that these were not final conclusions but 
temporary compromises, 

Even in politics, where tradition dies harder than elsewhere 
in this country, one sees the change at almost every by-election. 
It is less a question of parties than of persons. The new man 
wins; the known candidate is at the bottom of the poll.2 The 
attitude of electors is that the new man may very possibly be 
wrong, but the old man cannot by any chance be right. Rejected 
politicians may recall an instructive parallel. The one public 
appearance of Noah after the Deluge was equally ignominious. 

Parliament indeed stands firm, although politicians tremble. 
But the old concept of the State is challenged in many quarters, 
not without applause. More significant, the very foundation of 
the moral law, seemingly so deeply rooted in society that it had 
hardly been discussed for generations, is now openly debated, and 
not by feminists alone. And Mr. J. M. Robertson, in a recent 
history of moral philosophy, has admitted that the first principles 
of ethics may have to be thought out afresh. 

But it is in the religious sphere that the change is most pro- 
nounced. There the decay of authority first began; there it has 
proceeded furthest. But it is no longer, as with Newman and 
the Tractarians, a question of symbols and succession, but of 
realities and fundamentals. It is not the Thirty-Nine Articles 
that are in dispute but the creeds; not the formularies of an 
historic yesterday like the Reformation, but the general confession 
of faith which has held since Nicaea. Nor is it only the laity 
who doubt. Men are not ignorant that many of the clergy are 
gravely exercised over their position. 

Unfortunately, many are not, and are content to declare that 
this is a material age—in the same way that a million men now 
dead in France and Flanders were attacked ten years ago for 
sloth and lack of patriotism. Probably nothing has done more 
to empty the pews than this reiterated charge of materialism 
from the pulpit. It is simply not true. Materialism has been 
dying this twenty years, as Haeckel long ago admitted, and the 
war finally killed it. But the doctrines preached provide nothing 
to put in its place, and England now presents the curious 
spectacle of a deeply religious people that refuses to go to church, 
lest it should lose what remains of the faith of its fathers. 


2 Cf. Sir John Simon, Mr. Llewelyn Williams, Mr. Ramsay Macdonald, and 
Mr. Pringle, 
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There is a real and grave danger that the opportunity will 
pass for lack of leadership. The quarrels of the sects no longer 
interest. The emotional revival is a thing of the past. The 
intellectual preacher does not know how much to admit in the 
pulpit of the difficulties that perplex him in the study. But 
apart from this, the Church is in an extraordinarily hard position. 
Economic stress has hit the clergy more seriously than any other 
profession; the scandal of their private poverty is as great as 
that of their public sermons. The people want a new interpreta- 
tion of Christianity, and they are right. But to ask it of men 
who can hardly pay.their grocer, who cannot afford a decent 
tailor, and who dare not enter a bookseller’s shop, is to ask 
rich cream of a starved cow. 

The decay of authority was inevitable. The nineteenth 
century attacked the accepted canons of religion, the twentieth 
has not yet replaced them. The war shattered many of the 
existing formulas of politics and society ; peace has not yet revived 
them. Some of the consequences of this revolution are indeed 
deplorable, for many men are so constituted that they need an 
external tradition to shape their course, and without it they are 
lost. Fortunately most of these weaker brethren will cling to 
the old tradition, as the ivy clings to the dying oak, long after 
its strength has departed, because they have no other prop. 

But the stronger spirits see in the decay of accustomed 
authority a new freedom, and recognise that it is at such times, 
when old traditions are dying and the new are not yet born, that 
ideas may make their way which shape opinion and society afresh 
and in the long run establish their own authority for generations. 
They may be better or worse than those they have displaced ; 
fortunately history shows that man on the whole tends to advance. 
But he advances by sudden strides at long intervals; and in the 
turmoil of the transition many nerves are jangled, and some of 
the amiable pretences and decent reserves and polite insincerities 
of existence are thrown into the gutter. We hankered after a 
new world, and we have got something different from what we 
expected. But there is no use in complaining that it has not 
all the comforts and amenities of the old. The Pilgrim Fathers 
found New England rather bleak and inhospitable, but not many 
of them returned. And in the end they founded a new civilisation. 

A period of transition such as the present is an age of curious 
contradictions. Superficially conservatism is triumphant, but it 
is intensely pessimistic, because uneasily conscious that funda- 
mentally radicalism is everywhere. Men are dissatisfied with the 
old, but not yet seised of the new; aware of vague yearnings 
which they cannot translate into fitting action. Beneath the 
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spreading flotsam of material ambitions and vulgar display and 
trivial amusement flows everywhere a deep and silent stream ; 
those who look may easily discover its slow but steady current 
below the sparkling follies and the passing interests of the day. 
There may come a time when its gathering strength will alter 
the course of the river itself; for in its ultimate issue this sceptical 
and disillusioned age seeks unconsciously a new faith. 


A. Wyatt TIpy. 
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AN ADVENTURE IN MOROCCO 


In some recent illuminating letters from The Times correspon- 
dent at Tangier—describing the efforts of France and Spain to 
bring under subjection the Moorish tribes in the wild and un- 
conquered hinterland—with a view to the civilisation of a beauti- 
ful but neglected country—the town Kassr-el-Kebir is often men- 
tioned. If the reader will consult a good modern atlas, the place 
will be found to lie about fifty miles to the southward of Tangier. 
Now, to the ‘man in the street’ the name will convey nothing. 
It is doubtful if one in every thousand readers of The Times 
has ever heard of the place. Yet it was the scene of one of the 
worst tragedies recorded in the history of European intercourse 
with Morocco. Africa has often been described as ‘the grave of 
military reputations.’ On one memorable occasion it proved the 
mortuary, not only of an army, but of a king, a dynasty, and of 
@ nation’s independence. 

Dom Sebastian, whose brief reign was destined to involve 
Portugal in the direst calamity that ever befell that distressful, 
interesting country, was born in 1557. The period was a 
critical one; the kingdom having 1reached—and, in the opinion 
of many competent judges, passed—the zenith of her power. 
Signs of decline were, indeed, but too apparent on every hand : 
‘the orbit of her fortunes ’—as truly remarked by Sir Richard 
Burton, with respect to this epoch—‘ had been too vast : the build- 
ing much too large for the base.’ In truth, the Portuguese world- 
empire of that day resembled nothing so much as an inverted 
pyramid—the base represented by an insignificant kingdom, but 
half cultivated, with a population of under two millions. Thus 
circumstanced, the country was ill fitted to bear additional 
burdens. Yet, this was the moment selected by a youthful and 
inexperienced monarch to initiate and lead a Crusade into Africa 
against the Moors. 

Dom Sebastian’s early training was entrusted to the Jesuits, 
who, besides inspiring their pupil with a wonderful zeal for re- 
ligion, inflamed his mind with stories of the heroic exploits of 
Portuguese warriors and statesmen in Africa and India ; thus firing 
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the young Prince with the desire to emulate their achievements, 
He has been described as blue-eyed, with blonde hair, broad- 
shouldered, well-knit, and agile; and as delighting in athletic 
exercises and hunting. Grave, taciturn, and cold in manner, 
Sebastian was fanatic rather than devout, and fond of solitude : 
‘A very Teuton in his lust for the marvellous and the chimerical, 
which predisposed him to rash and impossible undertakings.’ 
His day-dreams were of war and conquest, raids into Africa, and 
an expedition to India. His reign, in short, was to be a succession 
of military exploits in the cause of religion. 

Sebastian’s minority came to an end at the age of fifteen ; and 
as he was of a violent temper, averse from all control, and satis- 
fied with nothing short of absolutism in government, his assump- 
tion of power boded ill for the country. In some ways, indeed, 
he resembled Kaiser William the Second of Germany ; and in both, 
overweening vanity, combined with a craving for military glory, 
proved their undoing. Three years after ascending the throne, 
Sebastian, desirous of proving his mettle and capacity for war, 
set forth on a filibustering expedition to Tangier—already in 
Portuguese possession ; and after some skirmishes with the Moors, 
in which he displayed utter recklessness, he returned to Lisbon, 
brimming over with warlike ardour and schemes of further adven- 
ture. Before embarking on any of these, however, the King 
deemed it advisable to prepare his subjects by a strict course of 
training for the hardships of acampaign. To that end he initiated 
a series of violent reforms : sumptuary laws were passed forbidding 
the use of delicate meats—everyone was to dine on plain roast 
or boiled. But people only laughed at these edicts, and ate and 
drank as they had been accustomed to. 

At last the opportunity for which Sebastian had longed pre- 
sented itself. A disputed succession in Morocco; followed by 
civil war, induced one of the claimants to seek outside help. The 
King of Spain was approached but declined to interfere. There- 
upon, Ahmet Bin Abdilla applied to Sebastian, who rose greedily 
ta the bait. Whom the gods wish to destroy they first drive mad. 
The Moor’s visit, indeed, in the King’s state of mind, must have 
seemed a special interposition of Providence. The die was cast. 

Turn we, for a moment, to Cintra. Visitors to that ‘ mine 
of sad memories,’ the Moorish Palace, are still shown the chamber 
—scarcely larger than that in which Mary Queen of Scots wit- 
nessed the murder of Rizzio—where Sebastian held his last council 
—aye, and even the stone whereon he sat, when to the assembled 
Peers he announced the momentous resolution which sounded 
the death-knell of his throne and kingdom. In the adjacent 
chapel may be seen the altar at which the King was kneeling, when 
—like James the Fourth of Scotland in the chapel at Linlithgow, 

Vor. LXXXIX—No. 530 as 
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fifty years earlier, on the eve of Flodden—he was vouchsafed 
a supernatural warning to renounce the ill-fated expedition which 
was to cost him his crown and his life. 

It was to no purpose that. members of the council pointed out 
the inability of Portugal to contend, single-handed, with the 
Moors. The headstrong monarch was so violently bent on the 
adventure that it was useless to reason with him. One aged 
counsellor, who had served four preceding kings with fidelity and 
honour, after remonstrating against the rash project, advised that, 
amongst other provision, a bier or shroud should be carried, in 
order to give the nation decent interment in that unhallowed land. 
‘I once thought thee a brave man,’ retorted the reckless youth, 
* but age has chilled your blood and degenerated you into a coward : 
how old art thou, Cavalier de Menzies?’ ‘In your Majesty’s 
council, I am upwards of four-score years,’ rejoined the veteran, 
‘but, in the field of battle, where I am determined to fight under 
your banner to the last, your Majesty will scarcely think me 
thirty.’ 

But Sebastian was deaf to all appeals : his mind was fixed on 
the adventure, and nothing could damp his ardour. The spirit, 
indeed, which animated the half-crazy youth, and most of his sup- 
porters, resembled nothing so much as that by which the Mahdi 
and his fanatic hordes were inspired in more recent times. And 
in the same manner as Soudan ‘ Fuzzy-wuzzy’ rushed to cer- 
tain death, in the belief that by killing ‘ Christian dogs’ he would 
secure the entrée to paradise, and unlimited wives: so did the 
Portuguese fire-eaters who followed Dom Sebastian on his mad 
enterprise persuade themselves that the surest way of procuring 
a passport to heaven was by slaughtering the infidel Moor. 

A less propitious moment for an adventure of this description 
could scarcely have been chosen. For so large a proportion of the 
kingdom’s scant population had been drawn by the lure of the 
Golden East to India that many estates in the south of Portugal 
were being cultivated by slave-labour—the only alternative to 
abandonment. Chance, however, furnished Sebastian with the 
nucleus of an army. For it so happened that 700 Italians, under 
Sir Thomas Stukely, on their way to support a rebellion in Ireland, 
put into Lisbon, and were at once pressed into the King’s service 
for the Morocco expedition. An application to the King of Spain, 
however, only elicited a conditional promise of help: while the 
Duke of Alva declared that Portugal would require at least fifteen 
thousand veteran troops, in addition to those available; and he 
deprecated any attempt to penetrate beyond the African littoral. 
This was cold comfort to Dom Sebastian. 

Once more, at this juncture, fortune seemed to smile on the 
impetuous youth: news having arrived that the Governor of 
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Arzilla-—a small port to the south-west of Tangier—had been won 
over by Abdilla; and that its gates would be thrown open to the 
Portuguese on their arrival. 

And now, Sebastian—his head full of ‘the fumes of Morocco,’ 
with a view to imparting all possible éclat to the Crusade, wrote 
off to Coimbra for the loan of the sword that had been carried in 
battle by his ancestor—the valiant Dom Affonso Anriquez. Next, 
he ordered an Imperial Crown to be made—to supersede the royal 
one: and he gave directions for a sermon to be prepared, ready 
for delivery on completion of his triumph. And finally, before 
setting forth, he caused the royal banner, which showed, for the 
first time, an Imperial Crown above the arms of Portugal, to be 
blessed by the Archbishop in the cathedral of Lisbon. Thence, 
the king proceeded hot-foot in his galley to hasten the equipment 
of the fleet. 

Of serious preparation for the campaign there was none. So 
little, indeed, was the real nature of the enterprise understood, 
that it had come to be regarded as a sort of military picnic. The 
spirit in which Sebastian and his followers went to their doom 
was akin to that which, in later times, inspired Britons with the 
idea that the march of their army to Pretoria was to be a facile 
and bloodless parade. So blindly self-confident were the Portu- 
guese that one carpet-knight swore to fry, and eat with oil and 
vinegar, the Moorish Emperor’s ear. And, while the officers 
indulged their luxurious tastes by filling their canteens with bon- 
bons, instead of provisions, and clothed themselves with silks and 
brocades instead of armour, while furnishing their tents with 
precious stuffs and silver vases, the soldiers were miserably 
provided. 

A motley force of some twenty-four thousand men—mostly 
raw recruits, enticed from all parts of Europe—the pick of Por- 
tuguese fighting-men being in the East—having been got together, 
Dom Sebastian set sail at the head of an Armada of nearly one 
thousand vessels : so ill-provisioned, however, that the troops were 
on short rations almost from the start. Their first call was at 
the historic port of Lagos, in the Algarve: a town associated in 
the minds of all Portuguese patriots with the labours of Prince 
Henry ‘the Navigator,’ and the days of their country’s greatness. 
Here much valuable time was wasted ; and it was not until the 
month of July—one of the hottest of the year—that the fleet 
approached the African coast. With its disappearance below the 
horizon, the sun of Portugal’s glory sank to rise no more. 

Even now the Quixotic king was in no hurry and must 
needs waste more valuable time at Tangier on a threedays’ 
hunting trip. While, by way of getting his hand in for the 
more serious work ahead, he indulged in some skirmishes with 
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the Moors; and it was not until nearly a month had elapsed 
since starting that the expedition arrived off Arzilla. Here 
avertures were made by the party in power for a peaceful settle- 
ment of the dispute. To these Dom Sebastian did not deign to 
reply. 

At length, on the 29th of July (on which date ten years later 
‘ The Invincible Armada ’—to which Portugal was forced by Spain 
to contribute her entire fleet—was broken up and dispersed off 
Dover) the Portuguese Army began its fatal march on Fez. But 
so utterly inadequate was its equipment and commissariat that 
misfortune seemed assured. To make matters worse Sebastian, 
scorning the advice of his uncle, the King of Spain, with an 
infatuation that seemed to invite disaster, commanded in person. 
What chiefly contributed to the final disaster, however, was the 
superior mobility of the Moors. For the king, we learn, being 
convinced that the enemy would outnumber him in horse, thought 
to counterbalance this by a superiority in infantry; and forbade 
anyone to bring a horse without special permission—‘ unmounted 
men preferred ’ was the principle on which the King had organised 
his force—with very similar results to those encountered by a 
British Army during its campaign against the Boers. But for 
this ill-judged order, which had the effect of reducing the cavalry 
without increasing the infantry, many more of the nobility and 
gentry would have joined the expedition at their own expense— 
the exertion of undertaking a campaign on foot under an African 
sun at the hottest time of the year being entirely beyond their 
capacity. 

After five days’ marching, which caused terrible suffering to 
the troops, in course of which they were repeatedly attacked by 
the enemy, and subjected to constant ‘sniping,’ the town of 
Kassr was reached, where a small affair—dignified by the title 
of ‘The Battle of the Bridge ’"—took place; and on the evening 
of the 3rd of August Dom Sebastian, observing the enemy in great 
force in front, made his dispositions for battle on the morrow. 
The position, however, was ill-chosen; both flanks of the Portu- 
guese Army being exposed to attack. So obvious was this, indeed, 
to the Moors that their leader exclaimed ‘The Fortuguese King 
is lost!’ 

At dawn on the 4th of August 1578 began the terrible tragedy 
known as the Battle of Kassr-el-Kebir—the Sedan of the Portu- 
guese Army—which ensured Morocco against European intrusion 
for many a long day. The Moors, outnumbering the invaders by 
nearly three to one, were disposed in the form of a crescent—the 
horns completely overlapping the Portuguese flanks. Dom 
Sebastian, headstrong and impulsive to the last, neglecting the 
advice of his ally, Maula Ahmed, to delay the battle till the heat 
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of the day was past, hurried on the attack; and instead of con- 
fining his energies to the functions of a Commander-in-Chief, 
plunged into the thick of the fray, with a sort of Quixotic courage, 
sabring everyone who beset his path, until himself cut down. 
The result was never for a moment in doubt. Sebastian’s troops, 
worn out and dispirited by their exhausting march, were virtually 
beaten before ever the fighting began; and after four hours of 
real battle there was a sauve-qui-peut, and the armed might of 
Portugal became a demoralised crowd. Out of some 16,000 
actually engaged only 9000 remained—prisoners in the hands of 
the Moors. Such was the result of Sebastian’s crazy escapade. 

The King’s body was subsequently discovered amongst the 
slain and conveyed back to the kingdom he had ruined, where 
it was laid to rest in the beautiful church at Belem—built by 
a former monarch in commemoration of one of the most glorious 
events in Portuguese annals. 

And the sequel? Within four years Portugal lay prone under 
the iron heel of Spain—an experience still bitterly referred to by 
all lovers of their country as the ‘ Sixty Years’ Captivity.’ 
During this humiliating period of servitude to a foreign sovereign 
Portugal was forced to contribute to the utmost of her means, 
in ships, men and munitions, to ‘ The Invincible Armada ’—de- 
signed for the conquest and conversion of England; and ‘bled 
white’ in furtherance of Spanish ambitions, emerging at last 
by a well-planned Revolution, with the loss of most of her over- 
seas possessions—but with the regain of independence and self- 
respect. The accumulated misfortunes of those unhappy years 
had reduced Portugal to poverty and impotence—donde até hoje 
nao podido levantarse (whence up to the present time she has 
not succeeded in raising herself), as a native writer pathetically 
exclaims. 

A Portuguese Secretary of State, in a document compiled 150 
years later, commenting on the spirit of savage bigotry that had 
been inculculated on Dom Sebastian by his Jesuit teachers, thus 
epitomised the result: ‘He had been taught that it was his duty 
to propagate Christianity by fire and sword; inflamed with this 
belief he invaded Africa, and perished with the flower of his 
kingdom in the mad Crusade. For the blood wasted on that day 
his Jesuit tutors must be answerable at the throne of God.’ 


TRIGNMOUTH. 
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THE VILLAGE CLUB MOVEMENT 


Tue Agriculture Act of last session completes the constructive 
policy which was foreshadowed by the Prime Minister as essential 
to national security and agricultural prosperity. In its main 
features this policy is based on the recommendations contained 
in the Report of the Agricultural Policy Sub-Committee of the 
Reconstruction Committee (Cd. 9079), appointed by Mr. Asquith 
in August 1916, and presided over by Lord Selborne. The estab- 
lishment of a minimum wage for agricultural labourers, the 
guarantee of minimum prices for wheat and oats, the intervention 
of the state to prevent mismanagement of estates and bad cultiva- 
tion of farms, were the new principles advocated in this Report, 
and they form the basis on which the Government has legislated. 
The Committee presented one report in January 1917, and 
another a year later. It must be admitted that the time was not 
favourable to a calm consideration of the very serious issues raised, 
and that, in fact, there was no adequate discussion of the Report 
either by the agricultural community or by the public generally. 
The nation was too much pre-occupied with the war to care very 
much what came afterwards, and for the time being the illusion 
that it was possible for the state to adopt means whereby the 
British Isles could become self-supporting in food supplies capti- 
vated public opinion. One member of the Committee dissented 
from his colleagues, but his views received very little support, 
and the Government were entitled to claim that the policy recom- 
mended to them was one to which almost universal assent was 
given. Those few who endeavoured to view the question of future 
agricultural policy in relation to the permanent rather than the 
temporary factors of the problem, and who felt doubts as to the 
wisdom, on a long view, of some of the proposals, were deterred 
by the futility of opposition and by a reluctance to oppose measures 
which, whether sound or not, were designed to further objects 
so important and desirable in themselves. 

Apart from the main proposals of Lord Selborne’s Committee, 
the reports dealt comprehensively with various subjects affecting 
rural development, which, though less prominent and debatable, 
are possibly of equal importance to the prosperity of agriculture 
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in the long run. It is to one of these subjects that I propose here 
to refer. Under the heading of ‘ Village Reconstruction, Indus- 
tries, and Social Life,’ the Committee observed : 


The intimate connexion between a plentiful supply of agricultural 
labour and an increase in the output of home-grown food—the primary 
object of our reference—was recognised in the early stages of our enquiry, 
and the recommendation with regard to farm wages contained in Part I 
of our Report was framed to meet the competition of other and better 
paid industries. But, in our opinion, the question is not merely one of 
wages; the conveniences and interests of town life exercise an attraction 
upon the young rural labourer which can only be met by offering counter- 
attractions in the country districts; and no agricultural policy will be worth 
having which does not aim at a better developed social life in our villages, 
at the introduction of fresh industries into the country districts, and at 
a large increase in the rural population. To this end an effort must be 
made to break through the stagnation in the life of too many villages by 
offering better opportunities for social intercourse and amusement, by 
arousing a stronger feeling of corporate existence and responsibility, and 
by opening out improved prospects of advancement to the energetic and 
hard-working. With the advance of education a desire for greater oppor- 
tunities has arisen among the more active and ambitious of the younger 
generation, causing them to covet the greater scope for their energies 
offered in urban districts. 


In their earlier Report the Committee said : 


We feel bound to point out that, if we were fortunate enough to agree 
upon a perfect scheme of needed legislative and administrative changes, 
. » - Much would still have to be done by voluntary agencies to bring about 
an all-round improvement in the social conditions of country life, and so 
to provide an adequate counter-attraction to the lure of the city. 


Again, in drawing a contrast between some villages and others, 
they remarked that 

Enquiry will usually show that the difference is due to the fact that in 
one village a guiding spirit has exercised a sustained policy of develop- 
ment based upon a clear perception of the requirements of the inhabitants 
and a study of the best means of providing for them, while the other has 
been without these advantages. 


They added generally : 


An atmosphere of stagnation prevails, and it is not surprising that 
the best men in such districts prefer to try their fortune in places offering 
greater scope for their ambition. 


In an Appendix to their Report the Committee described in some 
detail a scheme of village reconstruction, ‘a form of re-inclosure 
in fact,’ the main purpose of which was to improve a parish in 
respect of small occupying ownerships, gardens, allotments, small 
holdings, cow commons, horse commons, and recreation grounds. 
Their recommendations on this point were somewhat vague and 
their most definite proposals were that grants of public money 
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should be made for fostering village industries and forming 
Women’s Institutes. 

In connexion with these recommendations it is necessary to 
remark that the Committee included no representative of agri- 
cultural labourers, and that only one witness—the Secretary of 
the Scottish Farm Servants’ Union—who could in any sense claim 
this qualification, was called to give evidence. In any considera- 
tion of measures for providing an ‘ adequate counter-attraction to 
the lure of the city’ and ‘ arousing a stronger feeling of corporate 
existence and responsibility ’ in the rural districts, it is obviqusly 
helpful to ascertain the views of those whom it is mainly desired to 
influence. It must be remembered, however, that a good deal has 
happened since 1917-18. In the first place, the agricultural 
workers have become organised and articulate, but even more 
important is the fact that the young men from the country dis- 
tricts who were then fighting have now returned, and the problem 
has become greatly complicated and much more insistent. If 
a similar Committee were now considering the same question, it 
could not fail to take account of these new conditions. 

No fault can be found with the recommendations of the Com- 
mittee on the evidence then before them, and under the condi- 
tions then prevailing, although possibly a critic might accuse 
them of a certain lack of prevision. The encouragement by the 
state of basket-making, toy-making, glove-making, and other 
home industries—the restoration, in fact, of occupations which 
have been stamped out in the ruthless march of economic progress 
—is an excellent object. Provision of facilities for mutual im- 
provement and social intercourse for the women in rural parishes 
is also desirable, and the work accomplished in this direction by 
the Women’s Institutes merits all praise. So far as they go such 
efforts are admirable. But can they be said to touch the problem, 
except in the most indirect way, of retaining the young men on 
the land, and the young women in the villages, which is 
after all the vital question for the future progress and prosperity 
of agriculture? 

The purpose of this exordium is to explain the existence of 
what in the title of this article I have termed ‘ the Village Club 
movement.’ Clubs, institutes, or reading-rooms, providing in a 
greater or less degree for indoor recreation and social inter- 
course, have long existed in many rural parishes. To quote once 
more from the Report of the Agricultural Policy Committee : 


It would be an utter misrepresentation of the truth if the impression 
prevailed in the industrial population, which has no personal experience 
of country life, that nobody in the country parishes of Great Britain has 
any social sense and that there is no corporate life there. On the con- 
trary, there are a great namber of persons of all classes in a multitude 
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of country parishes who devote themselves in great happiness to the social 
service of their neighbours in one form or another, and there is a corporate 
life in every village. The proper perspective in which to put the matter 
is that there is an unnecessary inequality of the development of this social 
sense and of this corporate life in different parishes, and that to raise the 
standard of the parish where it is weakest to the standard of the parish 
where it is strongest will be a powerful influence*in rendering country life 
more attractive to young persons, and so in counteracting their tendency 
to migrate to the towns. 

Some might think that this passage displayed a tendency to 
over-emphasis, and that the conditions in ‘a multitude of country 
parishes’ were not quite so millennial as was suggested, but 
in general there was much truth in the statement. I have per- 
sonally lost no opportunity of referring to ‘the tradition of social 
service’ which is one of the prominent factors in country life, 
and the existence of which is an important element in the move- 
ment here under consideration. It remains, however, that accept- 
ing the position as thus stated, the problem of rendering country 
life more attractive to young persons, and preventing their migra- 
tion to the towns, could not be completely solved by the revival 
of handicrafts and the provision of instruction and recreation for 
women. 

In the belief that this policy of rural regeneration was in- 
sufficient for the requirements of the case, the Village Clubs 
Association was founded. The idea did not originate in London. 
The demand came from the villages and was voiced in the first 
instance by agricultural workers and their representatives. It 
was endorsed by farmers and landowners, who recognised that 
new conditions called for new methods, and that the old social 
arrangements of country life, even at their best, required readjust- 


‘ment if they were to satisfy the needs of a rural population whose 


mental horizon had been widened by the war, and by the restive 
and often rebellious feelings which it had engendered. The in- 
ception of the scheme involved much more than the mere provision 
of reading rooms or club buildings in country parishes where these 
did not exist. This, essential as it is, forms only the material 
and less important part of the movement. What the Association 
set out to do was, as I have elsewhere expressed it, 

to renew a right spirit in a body which had become, or was becoming, 
senile. In other words, the doctrine we preach is that the development 


of the social activities of the villages is the responsibility of the whole 
community, and not of particular individuals in it. 


For that reason we insist that a real village club should 
be the centre of all social activities and should aim at 
uniting all the inhabitants without distinction of class, sex, 
religion, or politics; that it should be self-governing and self- 
supporting, and that it should rely not upon individuals or on 
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groups of individuals, but on the awakening of the true com- 
munity spirit among the whole people. This is an ideal and it 
may possibly be long before it is fully and universally realised. 
But it is, to use Emerson’s hackneyed phrase, the star to which 
we have hitched our waggon and upon which we fix our gaze, 
happy if we can make some progress towards it. 

It is obvious that the provision of opportunities and facilities 
for recreation and social intercourse is of most importance to 
those whose economic status renders it least possible to obtain 
them for themselves. In other words, the Village Club move- 
ment is of primary importance and significance to those who earn 
their living by daily toil on the land. If it does not supply their 
needs and enlist their support, it is self-condemned and futile. 
I have said that it arose at their instance, and unless it proceeds 
on lines which they approve there is no health in it. The 
Village Clubs Association has from the outset secured and has 
continued to retain their approval. At a recent conference the 
President of the largest body of organised agricultural workers 
—himself a member of the Executive of the Association—said : 


I wish at the outset most heartily to associate myself with the work 
that has been undertaken by the Village Clubs Association, and I am 
firmly convinced that that work, if pursued upon the lines on which it 
has developed up to the present moment, is going to contribute very 
substantially not only to the well-being of agriculture as an industry, 
but also to the wider question of national prosperity. . . . This Village Clubs 
Association, with the object and purpose of developing a higher standard 
of character in the labourer himself, will be of very great help to the 


community as a whole. 


It is of interest to note that on the same occasion the President 
of the Farmers’ Union, who is also a Vice-President of the Village 
Clubs Association, said that the organisation which he represented 
was ‘in full sympathy’ with the work of the Association. It is 
indeed evident that employers of agricultural labour are intimately 
concerned in a movement which, if successful, must result in a 
greater willingness of the more intelligent and alert of the workers 
to remain in the country, and a less inclination to succumb to 
the lure of the towns. 

We are accustomed, nowadays, to violently rapid develop- 
ments in political, economic, and social affairs. But in rural 
affairs life still retains some degree of leisureliness. New ideas 
permeate slowly, a new movement proceeds with grave delibera- 
tion. The pace has undoubtedly quickened of late, but it is still 
true that the countryside cannot be ‘rushed’ as the towns may 
be. The Village Club movement, therefore, with its implications 
of a new evangel, can only spread gradually. But in the historic 
phrase ‘it moves.’ The Village Clubs Association now extends 
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over forty-five counties of England, Wales and Scotland, and its 
activities have been limited only by its financial resources. The 
number of Clubs affiliated to the Association is at present over 
300, and increases week by week. 

These figures, however, are but barren records without the 
story which lies behind them, and this could only be told in many 
pages. From an organiser’s report just received, I take at random 
a sample of the bulk. A club was formed in April 1920 in a 
remote Suffolk village of 230 inhabitants. The organiser paid a 
second visit early this year. He quotes the statement of a farmer 
that ‘up to the formation of the Club life in the village was deadly 
dull. The young people were at loose ends and rapidly becoming 
mere human machines.’ Because there was no outlet whereby 
they could make use of the knowledge acquired at school, they had 
lost their desire for reading and writing. The dramatic side of 
the club’s activity has stimulated the desire to take up reading 
again among those who have taken part in the plays. The sing- 
ing classes are sharpening up the young men. An instance of 
how agriculture was affected was given. A farmer had to part 
with one of his men who found work a few miles away. Before 
leaving he expressed his regret ‘ because there was so much going 
on in the village’ and at every opportunity he comes over ‘to 
have an evening at the club,’ there being no club in the village 
to which he has removed. Several villagers told the organiser 
that ‘ there is no desire to leave the village now.’ 

Another sample from Cornwall : 

A village miles from a railway station. Much discontent among the ex- 
Service men. A local farmer with vision realised something must be done. 
Bought a large Army hut and transported and re-erected it at his own 
expense. Villagers, appreciating his public spirit, decided to recoup him to 
the extent of over 200/., and all but 257. of this has been raised through the 
Village Club. 


An extract from a letter from a Club in Bedfordshire : 


Our members look upon this Club as a home. It is at the Club they get 
a refresher after a day of toil in the form of a cup of oxo or coffee, and 
which some of them, I fear, would not get at home. Our young women 
are a great asset in this respect, taking their turns at the refreshment 
stall. Since the Club started there is a great improvement in the tone of 
our young men; they are better mannered, more polite than before. In 
previous years the Club used to be confined to men only, but since it was 
opened under the new régime (i.e. V.C.A. lines) and admitted women as 
members there has been a great improvement in every way. 


From the Secretary of a post of the Comrades of the War in 
Wales to an organiser : 


A meeting representing the various societies in the village was held 
last night, when it was decided to unite and form a new representative 
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committee with the object of getting the Club scheme on a sound foun- 
dation. So you see we are making friends and going the right way to have 
unity. The above is the result of your visit. 


Another report from Wales : 


In this small agricultural village—population about 500—they have 
collected 315/., with promises up to about 750/., the highest subscription 
being 507. The farmers have done splendidly. The site has been given by a 
small-holder, a second being offered by another one. Stones have been 
promised from a neighbouring quarry, and farmers have promised to help 
with the carting. This is quite one of the best ‘ memorial’ movements I 
have come across—where the need of the young people is preferred to the 
provision of a large concert hall. 


Two reports from Scotland : 


There are several rival factions, and of late a strenuous effort has 
been made to amalgamate local efforts under one roof. A very small but 
wild section of the ex-soldier community has up till now dominated the 
village and deliberately hindered attempts at the formation of a Club. 


This Club, recently opened, was originally intended for ex-Service men; 
membership has now been extended to all and to both sexes. The Club 
is run on democratic lines, and subordinate to an executive committee are 
Working, Games, Shooting and Dramatic Committees. 


Instances such as these might be multiplied a hundredfold, though 
none of them would be precisely similar. Each village presents 
its own problem. But the thread running through all the 
narratives is the evidence of the awakening of a new spirit in the 
countryside—a spirit of fellowship and unity which has been 
too long dormant. There are favouring elements which only need 
the right impulse. The tradition of social service to which I 
alluded above was no doubt sectional, but it remains as an 
incentive to all, the intense feeling of local patriotism which is 
the heritage of those who are deeply rooted in the soil, and, 
among the young men, the new-found sense of comradeship for 
@ common purpose—these are factors which make for the 
development of the community spirit in our ancient villages. 

The impulse of the movement therefore is spontaneous, and 
springs from the villages themselves, but without guidance it is 
very often blind and aimless. To give it practical expression some 
system, some coherent form of organisation is required. The 
local difficulties loom large and often appear insurmountable until 
a wider outlook reveals the fact that others as great have been 
faced and overcome. Herein lies the necessity of organisation, 
so that the latent forces may be aroused and help may be given 
as to the methods by which they may best be utilised and directed 
for the common good. 

Following upon the initial stages of the revival of the 
community spirit, the extension of the impulse for social service, 
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the provision of the needful accommodation, and the unity -of all 


‘ the inhabitants, comes the problem—often even more difficult— 


of maintaining and developing the activities of the Club. Here 
also organisation and co-operative effort are helpful. Groups of 
clubs combine for social, recreational or educational purposes. 
The provision of village libraries, the institution of study classes, 
the arrangement of periodical lectures and entertainments—all 
these are facilitated by co-operation and assisted by organisation. 
Arrangements are made for the supply on the most advantageous 
terms of all kinds of articles required by the Club—from Army 
huts and billiard tables to books, cards and tea-cups—any profits 
made being shared with the Clubs concerned. The movement, 
however, is in its infancy, the Association is in the formative 
stage. Details of organisation are at present less urgent than 
missionary enterprise. In any case the organisation must be 
flexible and adaptable. Above all it is imperative to bear in mind 
that it is the object alone that matters and the means of attaining 
it are subsidiary. 

The game is more than the players of the game, 

And the ship is more than the crew. 


The only justification for the existence of an organisation is that 
it serves the great end of promoting the well-being, prosperity, 
unity and contentment of the villages. If it fails to do that it 
cumbereth the ground. 

The optimists who started the Village Clubs Association were 
sanguine that those who loved the countryside and desired, as 
so many do, to see a happy and contented rural population, would 
rally to the support of a movement which was so urgent in its 
appeal and so hopeful in its object. They were disappointed. 
For nearly a year an effort was made to struggle with the 
situation which revealed itself at once in ever-increasing 
insistence. The field was so obviously ripe for harvest, but the 
reapers were too few. With a feeling of disappointment, a 
modest application was made through the Ministry of Agriculture 
to the Development Commissioners, for financial assistance 
to give the Association an opportunity of proving its utility and 
of helping it over the initial stages of propaganda and organisation. 

In the Report of the Development Commissioners for the 
year ending March 31, 1920, under the heading of ‘Co-operation 
in Agriculture,’ the assistance given to three organisations—the 
Agricultural Organisation Society, the Federation of Women’s 
Institutes, and the Village Clubs Association—is described. To 
the first named was given for the year 1919-20 (a) a block grant 
of 16,000/., (b) an additional grant not exceeding 20,000I., equal 
to four times the income from members’ subscriptions and 
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societies’ contributions in 1918-19, and (c) a loan of 15,000I. free 
of interest to March 31, 1922, with the promise of further annual 
grants during the three years 1920-23, up to a maximum of 
65,000/. Further grants were made to the kindred Societies in 
Scotland and Ireland. To the Federation of Women’s Institutes 
and the Village Clubs Association, grants of 10,0001. and 70001. 
were made for a year’s working ‘on the understanding that these 
bodies must eventually become self-supporting.’ 

The late Minister for Agriculture, at the conference to which 
allusion has already been made, expressed ‘ the deepest interest 
in this movement,’ and added ‘I might go so far as to say that 
it is essential to the state policy of the improvement and develop- 
ment of agriculture.’ He further said : 

This is a very practical and very worthy movement, and it is worthy 
of every support from the Government and the community, but particularly 
from the community. . . . I do urge everyone to see what can be done, 
so that the subscriptions are as admirable as the movement which they 
are intended to support. 


That the movement should be supported by the community— 
more particularly by the rural community—rather than by the 
Government, is completely in accord with the views repeatedly 
expressed on behalf of the Association, and following on Lord 
Lee’s speech a practical step in this direction was taken by greatly 
reducing the grant from the Development Fund, making it mainly 
contingent on the amount contributed by ‘ the community ’ during 
the year ending October last, and by intimating that next year the 
amount of any grant made will entirely depend on the amount 
received from private sources. It is indeed greatly to be desired 
that a movement springing spontaneously from the hearts of the 
people should be wholly independent of state aid, and should rely 
upon the contributions of those who, in the words of Lord 
Shaftesbury, desire 
to revive a touch of Shakespeare’s Hngland—the ‘ Merrie England’ of 
Queen Elizabeth’s day—to keep us happy and contented in our village 
life, to provide something to lighten the burden of a long day’s work upon 
the land. 


Some ingenious critics—and what useful effort fails to pro- 
duce them?—have objected that to ask people for substantial 
donations is inconsistent with the claim that Village Clubs should 
be ‘ free from patronage.’ The donor, they say, of a few hundreds 
or thousands to the funds of the Association or for the erection 
of a village club-house, would be a patron, and his gift would 
be in the nature of patronage. The latter case, at any rate, 
is happily common, and all over the country far-sighted country- 
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men have liberally given or lent—oftentimes out of attenuated 
resources—cansiderable sums to give the social life of the com- 
munity a central habitation. There is no patronage inthis. They 
have made a contribution, according to their ability and oppor- 
tunity, for the benefit of their fellow-men and women; they 
have given tangible proof that they recognise their duty to their 
neighbours. But contributions with this object, and to this end, 
are not only made in cash. We are too much obsessed by the 
idea that value can be expressed only in terms of money. The 
working man wha devotes his leisure time without fee or reward 
to the service of his fellows makes a contribution of no less value, 
and at not less cost of personal sacrifice. Is that patronage? 
Rather are not both—cash and service—equally contributions to 
the common stock, neither of them implying any right of control 
over the actions of those for whom the gifts are made? 

The soul of the movement I have attempted to describe lies 
in the awakening and development of the community spirit. If 
that can be done, if people of all classes and conditions, regarding 
themselves and each other—in the words of Scrooge’s nephew— 
as ‘fellow-passengers to the grave and not another race of 
creatures bound on other journeys,’ combine in good faith and 
with goodwill—as in countless villages they are doing—for mutual 
service to the community in which they live, the countryside 
may become a fair garden in which the flowers of peace, content- 
ment and brotherhood will flourish. But— 


Such gardens are not made 
By singing ‘Oh! how beautiful’ and sitting in the shade. 


Effort—strenuous, persistent, co-operative—alone will realise the 


vision. 
R. Henry REw. 








THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


IS A LEAGUE OF NATIONS 
PRACTICABLE? 


(D 
PEACE BY COMMON SENSE 


A YEAR ago it would have appeared sacrilegious to turn the light 
of common sense upon the League of Nations. For it was en- 
shrined as an imaginative ideal, to be viewed emotionally, not 
reasonably—to be judged by our feelings, not by inferences from 
the past. History shows that ideals fade away unless they are 
endorsed by reason : history is, indeed, a record of the unceasing 
contrariety of illusion and disillusion, of the contradiction of 
imagination by experience. What has become of the Jansenist 
revival, of the Holy Alliance, of the Religion of Humanity? 
There are unwelcome signs that the League is losing the glory 
of its halo. Its credit has been tarnished by the recent action 
of the United States; and, in another case, by the secession 
of the important state of Argentina, on the ground that the 
atmosphere of the Geneva meeting was ‘ unfavourable to great 
and noble solutions.’ Indeed the most optimistic of pacifists can- 
not but feel that the Geneva proceedings were disappointing. Our 
ideal of a World-Peace seems to be slipping away from us. Yet 
at no time in the history of the world has the prospect of war 
been so terrible, for mankind has never held such power of 
wholesale and indiscriminate slaughter. Science has revolution- 
ised all ideas of the ‘balance of power.’ It has placed at the 
disposal of quite small states resources that will enable them 
suddenly to inflict devastating injuries upon their more extensive, 
more populous, and more prosperous rivals. 

Let us see whether common sense can help us to regild our 
image and set it upon a pedestal that will endure. Common sense 
is inference from experience—the application to present facts of 
sequences—of successions of causes and consequences—which have 
always, or nearly always, occurred in the past. We make use 
of it assiduously in ‘ business,’ but to a much less degree in politics, 
since these make an imaginative appeal to us—as we recognise 
in speaking of them as ‘a game.’ What light does experience 
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shed upon the means of preventing violence? Clearly that it is 
checked by Justice—that is to say, by the judicial punishment of 
aggression or wrong-doing. Justice is the Goddess of Peace. 
Our appreciation of judicial punishment is generally incomplete : 
we regard it too exclusively as a means of deterring a wrongdoer 
from repeating his offence, and, by his example, of warning others. 
In fact we regard it as a preventive remedy. But it has another 
consequence of immense importance. It satisfies the vengeance 
of the man who is aggrieved, which would otherwise almost inevit- 
ably disturb the public tranquillity. An injury naturally arouses 
an impulse ta retaliate, retaliation itself provokes a fresh act of 
retaliation; and society must have been distracted by endless 
vendettas until it was discovered that vengeance could be satisfied 
by proxy—by punishment inflicted by a judge—and that judicial 
punishment, being without angry intent, does not provoke the 
offender to revenge himself upon the judge. That justice is a 
safety-valve was one of the most notable of human discoveries. 

We may, then, infer from experience that peace can be secured 
between nations only by the authority of a supranational Court 
of Justice with powers of puntshment—by a tribunal, to use the 
words of Mr. Harding, ‘with teeth in it.’ ‘ Impossible,’ 
politicians will say. ‘Such an authority would be wholly incon- 
sistent with national independence: it would strike at the roots 
of national feeling.’ Its establishment would certainly involve 
the sacrifice of some of the exclusive patriotism upon which we 
pride ourselves. There would be a power superior to that of our 
own Government. It may, however, be doubted whether this 
limitation of supremacy would weigh greatly—if at all—with the 
great mass of citizens. They might certainly be stimulated to 
repudiate it hy persuasive rhetoric—by appeals to the dignity which 
is the tenderest and most explosive of our susceptibilities. But, 
if they were invited soberly to compare the sorrow and losses of 
war with this slight derogation from national egotism, we may 
feel sure that they would unhesitatingly give away the independ- 
ence of their Government. And we should insult the intelligence 
of the men who actually endured the horrors of the trenches if 
we asked whether they would prefer the risk of fresh sufferings 
to the establishment of a supreme international court of justice. 

It is quite clear, however, that such a project would be exceed- 
ingly distasteful to the governing and political classes. For it 
would seriously detract from the power and dignity of their posi- 
tion if their decisions upon questions of statecraft could be called 
in question. Herein lies the crux of the position. Under an 
international authority nations would become comparable, in a 
way, to the States of the American Union. There would be a 
loss of ‘ national self-consciousness,’ as it is called. This may 
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seem a hard price to pay. But what if it could produce a world’s 

e? 

Whether we argue from experience generally, or from the 
economic character of present-day motives, 1t seems evident that 
civilisation is trending in the direction of internationalism. Man 
reasons slowly. But he reasons nevertheless. Experience has 
demonstrated that a judicial authority can establish the peace 
which is essential for the success of economic life within the nation. 
It follows that it might also control the outbursts of warlike 
enthusiasm which are so ruinous to the course of international 
trade. Indeed experience has already been followed in the estab- 
lishment of International Boards for the regulation of such matters 
as postal communication and quarantine. In some of our interests 
we are internationalised already. 

A still stronger inference can be drawn from the peculiar 
character of modern civilisation. There is a gulf between present- 
day motives and those depicted in the Bible or the Homeric poems 
—even between ourselves and our forefathers of mediaeval times. 
Our interests in life have become economic in place of being 
romantic or melodramatic. The evolution of co-operative industry 
which, as an unconscious tendency, culminates in the bee, is 
consciously expressing itself in the development of bourgeois 
activities. We may suppose that this momentous change in the 
objects of our pursuit has been wrought by the invention and 
spread of money, since this symbolises and materialises future 
expectations, and we become ‘ prudent ’ by sacrificing the present 
to the future. It is beside the present question ta inquire whether 
this development is for good or evil. The cares of ‘ business’ 
detract from the gaiety of life, and render us dull in ourselves 
and to others. But they promote the orderliness of conventional 
respectability, and exercise a stabilising influence upon society. 
Nations have become linked together as tradesmen and customers, 
and the ruin of one or other entails a grievous loss of business 
profits—even, it may be, of subsistence. Cynics may say that 
commercialism cheats rivals while militarism kills them. But 
the one gains its opportunities through peace, the other involves 
war ; and it is clear that the interdependence of business is incom- 
patible with violence, and tends ta promote international at the 
expense of national unity. 

We may, then, conclude that the trend of modern civilisation 
is towards the commercial federation of all nations—that nations 
will league themselves together sooner or later. The question 
is merely one of time. Can this consummation be hastened, or 
must we wait until more wars have burnt into us the lesson that 
destructive hostility is incompatible with the destiny that is before 
us? Internationalism is against the interests of governments : 
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it is in the interests of manufacture and commerce. The two 
are at variance. Arguing from experience we can infer that the 
latter will ultimately prevail. But for how long will political 
interests delay its ascendance? 

We must not criticise too harshly the political point of view. 
Power is delightful, and men strive unceasingly to secure it. But 
when the emulation is between different nations the miseries of 
war are its price. It is extravagantly expensive. Statesmen and 
politicians would do well to reflect upon the responsibilities which 
they incur in opposing ideals of national independence to the 
craving for peace that fills the hearts of the multitude, and to the 
necessities which are imposed by the world’s economic relation- 
ships. And they must have perceived that the foundations of the 
system which they represent have been rudely shaken. They 
cannot ignore that representative government is on its trial—that 
an oligarchy chosen by the transient likes of the masses is losing 
credit by its inefficiency. It is unfair to blame them for their 
shortcomings. They are the victims of the democratic system. 
This tends to demoralise its ministers. The power of democratic 
politicians depending upon their popularity, they must secure 
this at all costs; for if it fails them, they become powerless for 
good as well as for evil. It can easily be won by crafty preten- 
tiousness and as easily be lost by loyalty to principles or friend- 
ships. | Persuasion may effectively use the unworthiest of 
arguments. Hence demagogic statesmen are tempted, almost 
irresistibly, to renounce the magnanimous, and there comes about 
an uneasy feeling that they can hardly be ranked with men of 
honour. Their credit is now at stake, and they may ruin their 
cause by using egotistical patriotism in opposition to a reform 
which is in essential accord with the world’s desire. Let them 
remember that the magnanimity of self-renunciation attracts 
respect with magnetic influence; moreover, that it is to self- 
sacrifice that humanity owes the highest of its achievements. 

But, granting all this, it may be asked—With what powers 
of punishment could an international tribunal be invested? Here 
again we may turn to experience. In nothing is the effect of 
our economic culture more conspicuous than in its influence upon 
the character of judicial penalties. Owing to the growing import- 
ance of pecuniary considerations, fines have replaced more violent 
inflictions. Originally retaliative, judicial punishment anciently 
took forms which now appear cruel and barbarous. It has been 
gradually reducing itself to the forfeiture of money. Indeed a 
fine, pressed to the last degree of severity, would suffice to restrain 
the rich from all offences against the law. But it fails in the 
case of the poor, and hence imprisonment continues to be an 
instrument of justice. The growing respect for money penalties 
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is forcibly illustrated by the law in regard to adultery. In days 
not remote it was unthinkable that a husband could free himself 
from humiliation by anything short of personal violence—and in 
India adultery is still a criminal offence. But with us it is 
expiable by fine : and a demand for compensation is a prominent 
feature in most suits for divorce. 

We may, then, conclude that injustice committed by one 
nation upon another could generally be expiated (or avenged) and 
restrained by the use of heavy fines. ‘ What!’ it will be objected, 
* Will nations consent to sell their honour?’ A novel idea requires 
time for acceptance. But we are creatures of habit, and can so 
accustom ourselves to changes in our code of honour as to wonder 
how things could have gone on before the changes were made. 
The revolution which has occurred in our attitude towards duelling 
is an instance in point. And it must be remembered that a 
judicial fine subjects the offender not. only to loss but to dis- 
credit. It humiliates him. At the outset, during the first few 
years of the international tribunal’s authority, it is likely that 
states which had laid well-grounded complaints before it would 
feel that their wrongs had been inadequately redressed. But 
gradually a fashion would grow up under which the tribunal’s 
decision would gain a respect that would surpass the measure of 
its penalties. Adverse judgments would carry with them discredit, 
which no state would willingly incur. Politicians might feel 
tempted to deride an award that expressed itself in terms of cash. 
But the people whose taxes were increased—by however little— 
to make good the penalty, would be much less likely to belittle it. 

High authority has suggested that a penalty might take the 
form of a trade boycott against the offending nation. But there 
are grave objections to this expedient. It could only be applied 
by the consent of all the other states; and, although they might 
accept it in principle, a thousand private interests would oppose 
themselves to its strict enforcement, and would set themselves 
to excite repudiation of the Court’s authority. If it were not 
enforced by all states against the offender, it would not only fail 
to command respect, but would inflame jealousies between one 
state and another. Moreover, a boycott would lack the passion- 
less character of a judicial penalty. It would be acutely resented 
by the state that was subjected to it, and would stimulate revenge- 
ful feelings which would breed fresh disputes. 

How could the Tribunal levy a fine inflicted by it? In the 
heat of controversy its demand for payment might very probably 
be indignantly rejected. Again let us search experience. This 
gives us a clue to a promising expedient. In criminal procedure 
one of the most useful deterrents is the taking of security for 
good behaviour. It at once brings home to a man his responsi- 
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bilities towards the law, and facilitates his punishment in the case 
of his offending. If we can free ourselves from the surprise with 
which we naturally regard a novelty, there is nothing unreason- 
able or grotesque in the idea that each nation of the League, as 
a condition of membership, should deposit with the Tribunal 
securities, in amount roughly proportionate to its resources and 
ranging (say) from five millions to 100 million pounds. It would, 
in fact, give security for good behaviour, with liability to forfei- 
ture if good behaviour was not maintained. The securities would 
naturally be those of states other than the depositor. The Tri- 
bunal would collect the interest due upon them and remit it to 
the depositing state, which would then ordinarily lose nothing by 
the arrangement. But the possession of this ‘caution money’ 
would enable the Tribunal to levy a penalty—if this was decreed 
—by nothing more trenchant than simple forfeiture. It would 
merely be necessary to open a strong box. 

But what, if a state, in protest against the Tribunal’s decision, 
refused to make good the amount of the forfeit—refused to re- 
plenish its ‘caution money’ up to the sum agreed upon? This, 
it must be conceded, is a very possible contingency. But it is 
probable that if time was granted, law-abiding counsels would 
prevail. And there is a means of replenishment which might be 
used in the last resort. It might be a condition of the inter- 
national agreement which invested the Tribunal with disciplinary 
powers, that in the event of a Government’s refusing to replenish 
its deposit, the amount due should be recovered by the other con- 
tracting Governments through the seizure of property within their 
jurisdiction that belonged to subjects of the recalcitrant state. In 
this fashion the amount due, of however large amount, could cer- 
tainly be recovered. And citizens of the defaulting state who 
owned property abroad, alarmed at the prospect of its seizure, 
would press their Government very actively to fulfil its 
engagements. 

Would it be permissible, or just, that individuals should be 
penalised because their Government declined to act up to its en- 
gagements? May private citizens be held responsible for the acts 
of their Governments? This question has been answered by the 
experience of the past six years. There was a time—not so very 
long ago—when a Government scrupulously paid the interest due 
to foreign bondholders although they belonged to a country with 
which it was at war. Ideas have changed. War is now held to 
justify not only the sequestration of private property but the in- 
ternment of private individuals. According to these views there 
would be no exceptional hardship in confiscating the property of 
individuals to make good the default of their state. They would 
suffer much less than if the aggressiveness of their government 
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involved them in conditions of war. And it may reasonably be 
held that measures which are warranted in the prosecution of war 
may be used without compunction for the preservation of peace. 

The functions of a bailiff are not agreeable, and states cannot 
be expected to accept with any enthusiasm the task of collecting 
money for the Tribunal, even although the property to be dis- 
trained is that of aliens. Small states will naturally be reluctant 
to proceed against the subjects of a powerful neighbour. But the 
task of collecting the amount that was due would be distributed 
amongst the leagued states by the order of the Tribunal ; and, 
if all combined, no particular odium would be incurred. And, 
judging by past advances in morality, we may expect that, 
although difficulties might present themselves at the outset, they 
would gradually disappear before the force of convention and 
custom. 

The precise constitution of the International Court is beyond 
the scope of these reflections. But we may observe that a balance 
would be struck between the sentimental dignity of each nation 
and the practical claims of wealth and population, if each state 
elected one judicial delegate, and from the delegates (excluding 
of course those of the states at issue) a Bench of three or five were 
selected by lot for the trial of each case, the operation of drawing 
names being so contrived as to render each delegate’s chances of 
selection proportionate to the population or resources of the state 
he represents. The whole body of the delegates would constitute 
the Court : those selected by lot would form the Tribunal for the 
judgment of particular cases. 

We must admit that the idea of enforcing morality between 
nations by means of a fine lends itself to ridicule. Many will hold 
that it is ludicrously disproportionate to the dignity of international 
control. They are of the kind that would not ‘ wash in Jordan and 
be clean.’ Continuous progress is won by small steps, guided by 
reasoning experience. The flash of an ideal may nerve a people 
to a sudden, violent movement of enthusiasm. But the ideal 
fades unless it is supported by experience, and its followers lose 
heart. Man falls to earth from his star, and may find that he 
has not advanced but receded. Such is the lesson of history. 
What has become of the ideals that inspired the Crusades, that 
aroused the followers of Mohammed to conquering enthusiasm ? 
And, nearer home, what remains of our own New Jerusalem? 
Experience, on the contrary, guides slowly but secures each foot- 
hold. Civilisation differs from savagery more in reasoning than 
in imaginative capacity. Reason shows that the touch of self- 
interest is a lasting cure for restless aggressiveness. 

Forfeiture and distraint, the instruments with which we have 
equipped the Tribunal, involve the use of no military force. But, 
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in the background, there must be force to support them. The 
contingency will always be possible that one state should make 
war upon another in defiance of the Court’s authority; and its 
possibility is increased by modern developments in destructive 
science. Mechanics and chemistry have gained so greatly upon 
numbers and courage that a small state might hope to challenge 
successfully a larger and more populous rival. It has all along 
been foreseen that in such a case the Court must have authority 
to outlaw the aggressor, and to call upon other states to combine 
in championing the cause of justice by military force. There is 
historical precedent for the issue of such a mandate. In the height 
of its power the Church of Rome vindicated its authority in this 
fashion : the Albigenses were subdued under its orders. But there 
are obvious dangers. There emanates from a naked sword an 
emotional influence that impels all around to draw the sword— 
aitos yap épédxeras avdpa cidnpos. A mandatory war of 
punishment may not impossibly develop into a welter of violent 
antagonism. Moreover, the Court may find it difficult to induce 
states to accept its mandates for punition. They may not unrea- 
sonably demand to be guaranteed indemnification for the cost of 
their enterprise. The employment of federated armies for the 
punishment of a refractory state is, then, a hazardous experiment. 
But it is less hazardous than to sit still in proud indifference or 
scepticism, and to regard international justice as altogether 
Utopian. We have progressed in the main by experiment, and 
to shrink from experimenting is to relinquish hopes of progress. 
Success would, however, absolutely depend upon the prestige 
of the Court—upon the respect with which the members of the 
League regard it. Moral, or conventional, respect will come from 
the fact that it is representative. But judging from experience 
this alone will not be sufficient. For our respect is evoked by 
power, or an idea of power, and the idea will not survive if power 
be not possessed in actuality. An elected body is respected by its 
electors because it represents their own power. But their faith in 
it declines if it is incapable of successful achievement. Accord- 
ingly, judging by experience, the Tribunal should be armed with 
some power of its own. It may be conceded as impossible that 
it should be entrusted with the command of a large inter- 
nationalised force of soldiers and sailors. But, taking advantage 
of recent evolutionary developments in the science of war, might 
it not be furnished, for the support of its authority, with an Air 
Force, and perhaps a naval equipment of submarines and attendant 
vessels? These, distributed at convenient centres, would enable 
it to take a lead in the international punishment of a recalcitrant 
state, and would clothe it with the power that is necessary for 
the maintenance of its prestige. We should be plunging, it will 
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be objected, into a wilderness of unknown eventualities. Not so: 
we are simply applying to international our experience of national 
exigencies. Nations have not become orderly until their govern- 
ments have been strengthened by an organised force of police. 
Our object is one of the loftiest possible—the attainment of peace. 
We must not be afraid of aiming high for it. The late war, it 
is officially admitted, cost the civilised world thirty million casual- 
ties, eight million deaths, and an expenditure, direct and indirect, 
of over a hundred thousand million pounds. A similar orgy of 
destructiveness might well wreck modern civilisation as com- 
pletely as that of the Roman empire. History is a record of such 
cataclysms that have, so to speak, desolated the gardens which, 
first one branch of mankind, then another, have laboriously 
planted and tended. Should we be deterred by the conventional 
in searching for some means of securing continuity of progress? 


BAMPFYLDE FULLER. 








IS A LEAGUE OF NATIONS 
PRACTICABLE? 
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A LEAGUE WITH FEW LIMITATIONS 






A PRIVATE Member of Parliament, who speaks rarely, briefly, 
and to the point, and is therefore never reported, said recently 
in the House of Commons that he could not understand why the 
mention of the League of Nations was received in many quarters 
with something like a sneer! It would be strange indeed if an 
institution—for the hoary antiquity of the conception of an 
association of Powers to prevent war would not allow one to call 
the League an invention—it would be deplorable if an institution 
of this character provoked any feeling other than one of sympathy 
and approval. Nevertheless, there is truth in the Member of 
Parliament’s remark, and it cannot but be to the interest of the 
League to suggest, in order to their eventual elimination, the 
causes which lead to a suspicion or conviction that, like the Hague 
Convention, and other alliances and associations of Powers for the 
prevention of war, this new development of an old idea may prove 
to be doomed to immediate impotence or even to final failure. 
The first of these causes will be found, I venture to suggest, in 
the circumstances attending its birth. The insistence of Pre- 
sident Wilson upon the inclusion of a League of his pattern in 
the Peace Treaty was infinitely unfortunate for the war-worn 
and weary Allies, who could not know that the President’s 
countrymen were of the opinion of ex-President Roosevelt, that 
the League would be a fertile breeder of strife and misunder- 
standing, and that they would repudiate their academic leader’s 
action upon his return to America. The long resulting delay 
increased our difficulties a thousandfold, encouraged our adver- 
saries, postponed a settlement till the effect of victory had waned 
and weakened, and introduced an element of the unreal and senti- 
mental into a Treaty of Peace, in which the only issue was what 
terms shall be given to the vanquished by the victors. 

If this was the case at the outset, what became the position 
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of a League of Nations including it is true, Great Britain, 
France, and Italy, but also Bolivia, Cuba, Ecuador, Guate- 
mala, Haiti, Hedjaz, Honduras, Liberia, Panama and Costa Rica, 
with the hope, since realised, of adding to the list Salvador, 
Colombia and Venezuela, but excluding the mighty Republic of 
the United States, and the ex-Empires of Germany, Turkey, 
Russia and Austria, no longer ‘ felix Austria.’ 

Is it surprising that President Roosevelt thought such a 
grouping of Powers and impotences all possessed of equal 
votes would tend rather to promote than to compose inter- 
national differences, if at all it availed in either direction? A 
League in itself postulates the existence of other Leagues with 
possibly or probably antagonistic influences and interests, unless 
it possesses itself an attribute, almost impossible of attainment, 
the lofty attribute of Universality. No sooner, moreover, did 
the League meet than it became apparent that it would assume 
® political complexion, which only the great diplomatic skill and 
high personal qualities of our representative, Mr. Balfour, con- 
cealed or countervailed. Even so, the existence of the League 
accentuated an inevitable divergence of interests on points of sub- 
stance, at any rate between France and England, which, it may 
safely be concluded, were settled outside the hall upon the classic 
shore where ‘ Lake Leman woos’ the delegates ‘ with her crystal 
face.’ 

It is possible that the claims of the League are not generally 
known throughout the country. The official Commentary pub- 
lished in 1919 with the Covenant as a Parliamentary paper posi- 
tively lays it down that ‘ the Council of the League represents the 
actual distribution of the organised political power of the world’ 
(without the greater part of Europe, Asia, Africa and America), 
‘and is a political instrument endowed with greater authority 
than any the world has hitherto seen’ ! This is really a pro- 
digious pretension, and too much even for a genération which 
has seen President Wilson’s Fourteen Points competing for a 
season with the Ten Commandments. With a malicious humour 
in which only an official document would dare to indulge, ‘ the 
Principal Allied and Associated Powers’ are enumerated in a 
note in the forefront of the Covenant, the first-mentioned being 
the United States and the last America’s ally and associate Japan ! 
More than this, the United States of America still stand first 
in the Annex to the Covenant containing a list of the original 
Members of the, alas in that behalf unratified, League of Nations. 
Perhaps it may even now be said ‘adhuc non res, sed spes est.’ 

Nevertheless President Harding (we have it on the word of 
Mr. Taft last December) is confident that the desire of the 
American people as interpreted by him in his Presidential cam- 
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paign experiences is to avoid the political and military obliga- 
tions of the Treaty of Versailles and the League of Nations, though 
he felt. strongly the necessity for reaching common ground with 
the ‘leading Powers of the world’ (note the adjective) ‘for an 
agreement that shall secure gradually the effective limitation of 
armaments.’ Meanwhile, Mr. Harding finds ‘a big Navy with 
a big merchant marine ’ necessary to the future of his country. 

It is not, however, only the President of the United States 
who has serious misgivings as to the probable consequences of 
the League’s existence in a great crisis. An acknowledged 
authority on international affairs, quoted by General Sir Herbert 
Lawrence, one of our most able soldiers and business men, held 
that if a League of Nations had existed in 1914 it would have 
decreed that Britain should join Germany, because most of the 
nations are small and have no interest whatever in the affairs of 
Britain, which must depend on her own right hand. In like spirit 
Mr. Davis, the retiring American Ambassador, said ‘ a world super- 
Government is contrary to everything we cherish and can have 
no sanction by our Republic. This is not selfishness, it is sanctity ; 
it is not aloofness, it is security.’ 

Indeed, it is difficult to imagine that the United States of 
America would agree to the Article (III) which provides that each 
Member of the League shall have only one vote. It is only in 
Utopia or Néphelococcygia that Britain and Bolivia, China and 
Cuba, Latin France and Negro Liberia can be treated as equal 
Powers. Indeed, who can reasonably expect the United States, 
with their one hundred millions of the most civilised people in the 
world, to occupy a state of inferiority as regards numerical repre- 
sentation to the British Empire, of whose four hundred millions 
a comparatively small proportion are white, though a preponderat- 
ing majority are civilised? 

Then consider Article X, which scared America, and would 
frighten anyone but the British taxpayer. 

The members of the League undertake to respect and preserve as 
against external aggression the territorial integrity and existing political 
independence of all members of the League, and in case of any such aggres- 


sion, or threat, or danger of such aggression, the Council shall advise 
upon the means by which this obligation shall be fulfilled. 


A feeling of compassion for the British taxpayer bled white by 
war, and threatened with the loss of his last drops of blood, and 
pieces of paper money by the social reformer, impelled me, upon 
first perusal of the Covenant, to ask the Prime Minister whether 
this article implied an obligation to go to war on behalf of any 
paltry principality or negligible republic engaged in an unedify- 
ing squabble about its boundaries, and he replied ‘ Not necessarily.’ 
I am very sure he would not go to war, but I think the article 
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distinctly requires him so to do, if the principle of equality of 
all Powers before God and man and the League of Nations is 
to be enforced. It is true that when ‘Sanctions’ are mentioned 
the League ‘reserves to itself the right to advise, take such 
measures,’ and so on—but can it be that if the offender ‘ will 
not stand’ the League will ‘let him go, and thank God it is 
rid. of a rogue’? Article X means either a very great deal or 
nothing at all. Which is it? 

In the opinion of the League it is Yes to the first alternative, 
for in Article XVI it enumerates a list of ‘ Sanctions’ hitherto 
unexampled in intensity, including ‘the prohibition of personal 
intercourse between the nationals of the covenant-breaking State 
and the nationals of any other State, whether a Member of the 
League or not’ ! No such terrible curse has ever been launched 
at any offender since Herodotus first wrote history, and the author 
of the Ingoldsby Legends humorously illustrated the fatuity and 
futility of excessive emphasis. But the League is in deadly 
earnest, and proceeds to declare its ‘duty to be to recommend 
to. the several Governments concerned what effective military, 
naval, or air force the Members of the League shall severally con- 
tribute to the armed forces to be used to protect the covenants 
of the League,’ and it proclaims that Members of the League 
must afford passage to such troops through their territories. The 
Commentary, which always goes one better than the Covenant, 
contemplates ‘a strong international striking force ready for in- 
stant action in all parts of the world,’ ignoring its own earlier 
and inconsistent assertion that the Covenant is not ‘ the Constitu- 
tion of a super-State.’ Well, of course, all this pretentious and 
prodigious machinery broke down as soon as a feeble effort was 
made to put it in motion. Switzerland refused to allow a passage 
to the troops of the League to Vilna through her territories, which, 
for some inscrutable reason, were supposed to be the natural route 
for this phantom army from its non-existent headquarters to its 
unachieved goal. Again in the interests of peace, for I was 
alarmed to hear of an international army prancing about the 
Continent, I interrogated the Leader of the House of Commons, 
and asked him what are these troops? ‘To this he replied that 
they consist of troops of all nations. I have always admired 
Mr. Bonar Law’s dexterity, which is only second to his sincerity, 
and I could not help suggesting that this definition is only equalled 
by that of the law officer who described an Archdeacon as an 
ecclesiastical officer who performs archidiacona] functions! Of 
course neither he nor his Government was responsible, but I do 
not know now what troops were requisitioned, who paid or com- 
manded them, and whether they marched there and back, and 
where was there, and what they did and why they did it, and 
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for what reason this interesting and novel experiment is shrouded 
in impenetrable official gloom, and removed from the wide orbit of 
the inquiring Member of Parliament’s industry of interrogation. 
‘Again, by Article XX the Members of the League severally 

agree ‘that this Covenant is accepted as abrogating all obliga- 
tions and understandings inter se which are inconsistent with the 
terms thereof’! This takes one’s breath away! It is possible 
that among the signatories, the Kingdom of Hedjaz for instance 
which has: had, so to speak, a life five minutes long, and may 
be spared for another equal period, may not be seriously affected 
by such a comprehensive scrapping of its past history; but .can 
Great Britain and France, can China and Japan, seriously sub- 
scribe to such a monumental measure of official oblivion? Will 
@ new era be inaugurated dating from the signing of the Covenant, 
and a new and irreverent signification be attached to the letters 
B.c.? Indeed, a new religion, as well as a new world, might also 
be evolved from ‘Cd. 151, price 2d. net.’ 

‘The world’s great age begins anew, 

Heaven smiles’ [or frowns (?)} ‘ and faiths and empires gleam 

Like wrecks of a dissolving dream.’ 


Leaving Command Paper 151, price 2d. net, for Command 
Paper 1022, price 3d. net—these details are convenient for pur- 
poses of reference, not valuation—what are the achievements of 
the League as enumerated by its own Secretary-General? It was 
‘compelled to borrow money’ and asks for more. It has con- 
stituted a permanent armaments commission, 
divided into three sub-Commissions, one of which made recommendations 
and suggested conditions concerning the military, naval and air forces of 
Armenia, Costa Rica, Esthonia, Finland, Georgia, Iceland, Latvia, Lichten- 
stein, Lithuania, Luxembourg, and Monaco-San Marino, which the Council 
of the League was of opinion could be accepted subject to the under- 
standing that the countries in question were prepared to accept any general 
scheme of disarmament which might be subsequently approved for all 
members of the League. 


I must content myself with quoting the above paragraph, which 
is evidently seriously meant, but this seems a suitable opportunity 
for observing that in ten sessions the League did not agree upon 
any resolution regarding the reduction of armaments in the case 
of Powers which possess armies, navies and aerial armaments. 

I am not myself a member of the Independent Labour Party, 
nor accustomed to derive inspiration from its leaders, but there 
is truth in their contention that the League is incompatible with 
the treaty of which it is a part, the latter being a practical agree- 
ment based upon fact, and the League being an ideal, which 
even the allied nations are—and so long as they are aggregates 
of practical men and women are likely to continue to be— 
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unwilling or unable to make really operative. The ideal and the 
real will not mix, and the effort to combine them in one instru- 
ment was from the first likely to result in failure. 

To proceed in my enumeration of its more tangible achieve- 
ments, the League received certain recommendations from an 
International Committee of Jurists at the Hague. Now this 
recalls the one outstanding fact which emerges from the Peace 
Conferences and other activities of the Hague, that if the Declara- 
tion of London had become law, as it would have but for the 
despised and rejected House of Lords—and the surely insuffi- 
ciently rewarded Mr. Thomas Gibson Bowles—the Allies could 
not have won the war. The naval power of Great Britain would 
by common consent have been paralysed, if the conditions of that 
fatal instrument had been observed in the late death struggle 
against the domination of Prussia over Europe. The deadly peril 
we escaped should make every Englishman suspicious of inter- 
national Prize Courts and codes of prize law, and indeed of all 
associations of an international character which claim any 
authority over the laws and customs of the sea. 

Leaving this pregnant issue, the League no doubt concurred 
in the action taken by the Great Powers in respect of Danzig 
avd the Saar Basin, Eupen and Malmedy, but its suggestion in 
regard to Armenia that a financial guarantee should be furnished 
to the new state, republic, or nation wants very careful watching, 
lest further efforts be made to constitute the Armenian the per- 
manent protégé of the British taxpayer. The Prime Minister 
explicitly informed me in Parliament that no obligation to 
Armenia rests upon England which is not shared in like degree 
by the other Allies, and that there is no justification for the aften 
repeated assertion that Armenians are less humanely treated by 
the French-than by the British nation, which has, however, for 
years supported, and is still supporting, tens of thousands of 
Armenian refugees. The Armenians are, take them all in all, 
the ablest people in Asia, even if the other quarters of the globe 
be excluded, and infinite skill and pains in the presentation of 
their case, ample funds, backing of Bishops and glamour of 
Eastern Christianity combined, have made it an article of faith 
in England that the Armenian is always in the right, and the 
Turk always in the wrong, and that in all encounters between 
the two races, while one Turk is ‘ killed,’ many Armenians are 
* massacred.’ 

Next, Persia, as a signatory, appealed to the League against 
the Soviet Government of Russia, and the ancient realm of the 
King of Kings must be gratified to find ‘ that it had rightly appealed 
to the furdamental principle of co-operation laid down by the 
Covenant.’ The British Government, however, supplied the 
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troops which saved Persia, and the British taxpayer footed the 
bill. 

One of the many Conferences which confer in many capitals 
is that of International Health, and one of the many duties asumed 
by the League of Nations is ‘to take steps in matters of inter- 
national concern for the prevention and control of disease.’ The 
former intimated to the latter body that it should appoint an 
Executive Commission to co-operate with the Polish authorities 
to protect Poland, and other countries to the west, from the 
epidemic of typhus, the Governments’ concerned financing the 
campaign. Not even Mr. Balfour’s powers of persuasion, and 
they are wholly exceptional, could induce other Governments to 
do more than collect between them about 20,0001. as against 
50,000/. subscribed by the ever-ready and willing British taxpayer, 
though Germany offered a large sum on conditions and in paper 
marks. Mr. Balfour was obliged to inform the Council at Brussels 
that many of the Governments to which he had appealed had 
failed to reply, and that the funds required to begin the cam- 
paign had not been secured. But over 50,0001. was paid, and 
when the Supplementary Estimate was discussed in the House 
of Commons, speaker after speaker approved the act, one Mem- 
ber saying ‘ the whole world looked up to the British taxpayer’ ! 
Well it may! ‘He was an example to a naughty world.’ And 
indeed, his exemplary, expensive, expansive, and fantastic liber- 
ality, which educates Serbia, sanitates Poland, and grandmothers 
the globe, should ensure for him even more respect and affec- 
tion than he gets from other nations. It was stated in the debate 
that he is popular. Well, the patron is always popular with the 
parasite, and each has his private opinion perhaps of the appetite 
and the intelligence of the other. 

For the rest it is not to the discredit of the League that an 
economic conference at Brussels ends in a recommendation that 
another such conference shall be held, and that its efforts to deal 
with its obligations arising out of the Treaty of Versailles should 
evaporate in endless correspondence. The conditions are such 
that, despite all the efforts of the able Secretary-General—and he 
is a very able and altogether admirable official—no definite con- 
crete results have been, perhaps none could be, effected. 

Then as to the position of the League in respect of the terms 
of mandates. These are naturally and necessarily drawn up by 
the mandatory Governments concerned and then referred to the 
League for agreement. The expression generally used of ‘sub- 
mission to the League’ is hardly appropriate, since the latter can 
exercise little or no influence over conditions which only the 
victorious Allies can enforce. 

A nice point, however, arises as to procedure. If the Mandate 
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is prepared in the Foreign Office, discussed with the Chancery of 
the League, and returned to the mandatory Power, it comes before 
the Parliament more or less as agreed business. The case of 
Mesopotamia is in point, and in regard to this classic land I have 
time and again protested that we must let the Arabs alone to 
live their own lives in their own way. Contrary counsels and 
the social reformer prevailed, the Arabs revolted, war-like opera- 
tions resulted, the cost of keeping the country mounted by leaps 
and bounds, and it is not too much to say that at the present 
moment this question exercises the mind of the electorate almost 
as much as any one of the many serious issues before it. 

Is Parliament then to have no voice in settling the Mandate? 
Mr. Bonar Law has agreed that, though a Mandate is like a 
Treaty, and must be negotiated by the Government, it should 
be and shall be debated by the House of Commons before it is 
finally accepted. But, is the League the other party to a treaty? 
What is its function? Can Great Powers be ‘Mandatories on 
the behalf of the League’ in real, actual fact? Is not this rela- 
tionship as fictitious as the subordination is impossible? How 
can ‘ the degree of authority, control or administration to be exer- 
cised by the Mandatories be defined’ and enforced ‘in each case 
by the Council,’ unless the League is to be the super-State which, 
it is agreed on all sides, it cannot and should not be? Of course, 
this country must have Mesopotamia, and cannot afford to let 
another Great Power possess that classic land, but the best 
arrangement has been terminated. The Turks did not get in our 
way, and the Arabs prefer them to any Europeans. We must have 
Mesopotamia, but why spend our money in making ourselves 
unpopular, and the Arabs uncomfortable? 

The same considerations apply to the Mandate for Palestine. 
Presumably, the only justification for taking charge of this in- 
tensely interesting but otherwise wholly negligible entity is that 
if Egypt is to be made more or less autonomous, a British garrison 
must be somewhere within reach of the Suez Canal, and Palestine 
fulfils that condition, besides, perhaps, providing access from the 
west to our Mesopotamian Mandate. 

It is not likely that the satisfaction of religious and racial 
sentiment will be seriously advanced as a sufficient reason for 
imposing another burden upon the over-taxed British elector, and 
when this Mandate is debated the relative cost of the pre-war 
garrison of Egypt, and the present and future garrisons of Pales- 
tine will, it may be presumed, be the chief issue. ‘The Terms 
of these Mandates have formed the subject of negotiations for 
many months with our Allies,’ said Mr. Bonar Law on the 28rd of 
February. Yes, with the Allies, and in fact notwithstanding the 
League’s nominal position, it has no power whatever to vary 
the terms. 
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Then what is the position of a Mandatory? Will a Great 
Power govern great states as the agent of the League, the 
‘advanced nations’ again social-reforming the Arabs into revolt, 
thrusting their expensive taxpaying civilisation upon unready and 
unwilling primitive races, ‘reporting annually to a permanent 
Mandatories Commission, which is to be constituted to receive and 
examine such reports and to advise the Council of the League 
on all matters relating to the observance of the Mandates’? 
What Elder Statesman, vir pietate gravis, of what long experience 
of affairs will be equal to the supervision of the administration 
by France and England of Syria and Mesopotamia, and will the 
Governments of these ‘advanced nations’ submit themselves 
meekly to the criticisms at the Mandatory reporter to the Council ? 
It is hardly possible that anyone with experience of administration 
can seriously envisage such a situation. | Mandated territories 
must either become even as India and Morocco or, as enemies of 
the League might say, as Bosnia and Herzegovina. As to the 
Arabs who say ‘ better an hour of justice than seventy years of 
prayer,’ it is already clear that they prefer the laissez faire, laissez 
aller, and only spasmodically taxgathering Turk to the rate- and 
tax-collecting, social-reforming, municipalising and constitution- 
creating Englishman in Mesopotamia. But, what will the Man- 
datory reporter say if the percentages of progress are not correctly 
calculated on the banks of the Tigris and Euphrates? 

The Council of the League indeed ‘ takes a wide view of its 
powers of supervision over Mandatories’ and contemplates a Com- 
mission of Control to consist of members chosen from non-Manda- 
tory Powers, which must result, one would think, either in total 
impotence or intolerable interference. 

But have I touched upon all the chief heads of the League’s 
activities? By nomeans. Forgetting for the moment the advice 
of Fittacus, who after all was one of the Seven Sages, pdév 
dyay, it is ready to put the world to school and govern continents 
by rule. It is to endeavour to secure fair and humane conditions 
for men, women and children, not only in their own, but in all 
countries with which they have relations, commercial or industrial. 
This is comprehensive, and already trade union hours of labour 
are contemplated for India, and restrictions as to children, regard- 
less of the fact that father and mother work together in Indian 
mines long, but by no means laborious, hours with their playing 
and contented children, whom they cannot leave at home with 
servants they have not got. 

Supervision is suggested of the hours during which Hebridean 
fishermen from the lone shieling in the misty island may catch 
fish, and do fis business upon the great waters, and no one may 
buy a pennyworth of opium or its derivates for all the many ills 
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that the drowsy syrup of the poppy cures without submitting 
to exasperating restrictions upon ‘the sale of dangerous drugs.’ 
Then the League will secure just treatment of native inhabitants 
of territories under the control of Mandatories, whom apparently 
the less virtuous nations will oppress, as indeed, in the opinion 
of the Aborigines Protection Society, they habitually do. I say 
nothing of the League’s passion for phosphates, its hankering 
after oil, its suggested interest in potato blight. Without these 
counsels of perfection a truly tremendous programme is outlined 
in Article XXIII, and the revenues of a realm might be expended 
upon the exercise of such interference in the business of so many 
other Powers. 

Of course, under the constitution of the League its decisions 
must be unanimous. But what safeguard is this, in the case of 
India for instance? Does anyone who is familiar with the feverish 
anxiety of progressive and articulate Indian politicians, as dis- 
tinguished from the masses of the people, to float on the topmost 
wave of European social-reforming and revolutionary ardour 
believe that if the Industrial Council and the League decided that 
a certain reform was desirable, the Indian representatives would 
maintain the contrary opinion? Or which country will invite the 
outpouring of the seven vials of wrath of the advanced Labour 
Socialist Party by hanging up a resolution designed to promote 
their policy? The extremists will dominate the Labour Conven- 
tion as surely as they captured the Indian Congress: that is, if 
the programme is seriously and literally meant. The Prime 
Minister, a man of action if ever there was one, thinks ‘ the 
greatest value of the League of Nations is not what it resolves, 
not what it does even, but because it brings the leading spirits 
of lands together by which quarrels will become more difficult and 
war impossible.’ This is another angle of vision, and one could 
accept that view. But the League either directly or through the 
many subsidiary and allied or subordinate bodies with which it 
is associated will inevitably incline to promote, favour and adopt 
resolutions of an outwardly specious and progressive character, the 
inward and spiritual nature of which will tend to quicken the 
revolutionary pace throughout the world. It is in individual 
countries thus goaded to further advances that the shoe will pinch. 

Among the subsidiary bodies to which reference is here made 
are a permanent Commission to be constituted to advise the 
Council ‘ which possesses neither horse nor foot, neither aeroplane, 
nor artillery,’ on naval, military and air questions generally, a 
Permanent Court of International Justice, and a Mandatories 
Commission. 

Will all these offices be unpaid? If so, will men of the neces- 
sary weight, position and experience accept them, and, if not, 
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to what extent is it contemplated that signatories of the League 
shall put their hands into their taxpayers’ pockets? 

In the course of this paper I have referred to the suggested 
grant to Armenia and to the money actually advanced to fight 
typhus in Poland. At any time we may hear that the fumigation 
of the rolling stock on the Serbian railways is a proper charge 
upon the British taxpayer. I think this actually was suggested 
in Parliament. 

The expenses of the Secretariat, which presumably includes 
the subordinate and subsidiary bodies, are borne by the members 
of the League in accordance with the apportionment of the 
expenses of the International Bureau of the Universal Postal 
Union, a body with which, and with the principles of which, the 
British taxpayer is probably indifferently acquainted. 

The total expenses incurred during the last year for which 
accounts have been made up, are said to be 74,000/., exclusive, 
of course, of the 50,0001. grdnt for typhus. I cannot think this 
is all, and expect a crop of supplementary estimates is on the 
way from Geneva. Whether or not that is so, it is obvious that 
with such an all-embracing programme as that of the League 
there will be no limit to the charges other than such as is imposed 
by the moderation of the members, the vast majority of whom, 
representing small states, will have no great interest in keeping 
down expenditure, of which only a fractional part will be incurred 
by their own nationals. 

In Mr. Balfour this country has an ideal representative, and 
probably no one can, and I know I cannot, take exception to 
his restrained and modest judgment to the effect that the League 
has done nothing of which it need be ashamed. My friendly 
criticisms are far less severe than those of avowed and earnest 
supporters of the League, who have dwelt upon its impotence 
in the realm of action, its inevitable tendency to deal with com- 
paratively safe generalities and to shelve concrete questions. It 
has been truly observed that Great Powers will not obey its 
decrees, and the time is past for the creation of a sort of mediaeval 
Popedom before which crowned and other democracies will 
humble themselves as the Emperor Henry the Fourth did before 
Pope Gregory the Seventh at Canossa. The League of Nations 
has not behind it Gibbon’s ‘ gorgeous and imperial superstition.’ 

But I dread the advent of an ardent Leaguer representative 
of a Great Power, and it would probably be this Power, who could 
under the Covenant move in an infinity of directions, and trouble 
more waters than there are lakes in Finland. The potentialities 
of action are enormous, and equally of expenditure. If the League 
can induce any Government to advance money, as in the case of 
the Polish typhus grant, for which such Government can after- 
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wards obtain sanction upon a supplementary estimate, then yet 
another road to the British taxpayer’s pocket has been opened. 
Whether the League will avert war, who can say? The Hague 
Convention nearly succeeded in ruining our sea-power without 
averting war, and it may be that the poet, the republican poet, 
was right who wrote 


The same arts that did gain 
A power, must it maintain. 


At any rate the time has come when the British taxpayer 
must rouse himself as a strong man from sleep, lest he be com- 
mitted by the action of international enthusiasts to educating 
Serbia, sanitating Poland, and generally grandmothering the 
greater part of the terrestrial globe. 

J. D. R&gs. 
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THE SOLDIER AS STUDENT 


It is within the power of the Army, by providing young soldiers with 
healthy interest, wholesome recreation, and invigorating surroundings, 
to take possession of ground which would otherwise be occupied by interests 
and activities of an unhealthy character. . . . The immediate end in view 
is the fashioning of a fully-trained soldier; the ultimate end is the making 
of a man capable, first of an enlightened citizenship,. and secondly of 
doing something well enough to earn a satisfactory living on his return 
to civil life—Army Hducational Training. 


How to make the civilian a soldier. This was for a long 
time the raison d’étre of the military hierarchy—the essence of 
the contract which the soldier entered into with the state, and 
no other consideration was allowed to interfere with the fashion- 
ing process. The moment the young and inexperienced soldier 
was placed in the charge of the instructor at the depot he became 
as clay in the hands of the potter. The civilian was made a 
soldier in a comparatively short period and the demands of the 
state were understood to have been satisfied. The correlative 
and more difficult question—How to make the soldier a civilian? 
—was completely overlooked or deliberately ignored. The 
soldier was (and is) almost wholly drawn from that section of the 
community which above all other sections literally (and of course 
indifferently) carries out the Scriptural injunction to ‘think not 
of the morrow.’ The Army, at the best, is only a blind-alley 
occupation. It can only be regarded as a ‘ permanency’ for a 
quite negligible number of men. The many are turned from 
the military field into the industrial sphere where their military 
experience and training is, speaking generally, a serious handicap 
to them.. They left civil life to join the Colours at (for them) 
a critical period, and when they return they find that the military 
interregnum has unfitted them for anything but casual employ- 
ment—they have to be content to be hewers of wood and drawers 
of water. For a brief period their newly found freedom on dis- 
charge is a gratifying experience. Their coming and their going 
are not governed by King's Regulations; the summons of the 
trumpet or bugle disturbs them not; the challenge of the sentry 
is unheeded; the peremptory commands of the sergeant-major 
are. not for their ears, and ‘C.B.’ is a punishment no longer to 
721 
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be feared. ‘They have now the ‘permanent pass’ of the time- 
expired man and are only bound by the civil enactments. But 
the necessity for work soon obtrudes itself and gradually becomes 
imperative. 

It does not take the time-expired man long to discover that 
his prospects in civil life have not been helped or brightened 
by the military hiatus. The military exercises which served the 
state are regarded as of little account in the field of industry. 
He may be physically fit but he is mentally inert; trained 
efficiently to follow the profession of a soldier he undoubtedly is, 
but he has been neglected as regards any preparation for the 
extremely important transitional stage which comes on discharge 
to civilian life when free rations, and clothing, with pay, auto- 
matically cease. The freedom, in such circumstances, carries 
with it a great measure of personal responsibility, and whilst 
the soldier embraces the one he shuns the other. The prospect 
is uninviting. Everything points to a life of penury because the 
Army organisation, in the interest of the serving soldier, did not 
insist on making the soldier a civilian as well as turning the civilian 
inte a soldier. This has always been the great blot on Army life. 
This experience tends to demoralise the man, it is not a good 
thing for the Service, nor can the state contemplate with satis- 
faction the yearly return to civil life of a large body of men who 
are not trained to goad citizenship and all that it connotes. 

Happily the European War has brought the state to a 
realisation of some of its obligations to the soldier. For many 
years the soldier has. been better fed, better housed, better paid. 
He has been treated as a man and not as an automaton. The 
aim of the state, through the military authorities, has been to 
secure a contented soldiery. But all the efforts in this direction 
have been almost exclusively designed to building up the soldier— 
to developing his body and neglecting his mind. To stimulate 
the mental faculties of the soldier was regarded as whally out- 
side the military curriculum. But all this is to be changed. 
Modern war demands a highly trained and educationally equipped 
soldier, and modern conditions of industry and ideals of citizen- 
ship demand that the Army should develop the educational and 
vocational side of its activities in order that the man who elects 
ta give the best part of his life to the Army shall not be handi- 
capped when he resumes his place in civil life. A recognition 
of facts will help us to realise that the demand is not an unreason- 
able one. 

Notwithstanding our improved state system of education, can- 
didates for enlistment, in the years before the war, were sadly 
deficient in educational attainments. They had left school at 
an early age, and largely in consequence of their illiteracy they 
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turned to the Army, because in this quarter they found that no 
educational test was imposed and they were assured of lodgings, 
regular food, clothing and some pay. The recruiting office was 
to them the only avenue to a decent subsistence. The Army was 
at this time following the long established tradition that the 
soldier needed no intellectual. equipment. It was held that a 
man who could not write his name would not necessarily make 
an inefficient soldier. On the other hand the man who exhibited 
some independence of thought and action, some resource and 
initiative, was regarded with suspicion. Indeed he was 
plainly told that the Army was no place for the student or 
* budding philosopher.’ Discipline and obedience were the two 
essential qualifications for the soldier, and all other qualities, 
and especially those of the intellectual type, were wholly 
redundant—an encumbrance, in fact. 

In the latter part of the nineteenth century a marked improve- 
ment in the intellectual standard of the men composing the Army 
was noticed and some effort towards its development was made, 
but still a large percentage of those who passed the physical and 
medical tests and were sent to the depots were amazingly deficient 
in elementary knowledge, and in the absence of a national emer- 
gency they were handed over ta the Army schoolmasters who 
were charged with the responsibility of improving their educa- 
tional standard. The Army School Regulations in the years 
immediately preceding the war showed that something had been 
done to meet the demand for educating the soldier during his 
colour service, but the scheme now outlined by the General Staff 
at the War Office is a remarkable advance on anything hitherto 
attempted to return to civil life men who may be educationally 
and vocationally trained up to a standard which will give them 
not merely a satisfactory re-entry into the labour markét but 
also a reintroduction to the spheres of civic and domestic 
responsibility. 

The scheme is a comprehensive one and like the military exer- 
cises the studies are planned on a progressive system. Indeed 
the two systems of education—military training and cultural 
study—are to proceed, as far as possible, simultaneously. Certainly 
the educational effort must necessarily trespass upon much of the 
leisure time which the soldier has hitherto guarded with a jealous 
eye, although he devoted it to no definite self-developing purpose 
but rather to idle vacillation. The soldier student will be well 
advised strictly to ration his freedom from military exercises and 
duties into periods of study and leisure. This will call for a 
rigorous self-discipline and a concentration of studious endeavour 
if satisfactory progress is to be made and a standard of education 
attainéd’ which will place him within reach of the better-paid 
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employments when his contract with the state is ended. The 
one big obstacle to overcome is the studied indifference of those 
whom it is hoped to benefit. The soldier will need some en- 
couragement to embark upon any course of study, and when he 
has made a beginning he will need constantly to be reminded of 
the one essential fact that the use he makes of his limited time 
in the Army will be the measure of his satisfaction when he leaves 
the Service to earn his living in the field of industry. 

To give some settled purpose to the soldier’s life ; some goal to 
which he may direct his efforts; some ideal which he may seek 
to realise. This is the alpha and omega of this most interesting, 
decidedly ambitious and far-reaching educational measure of the 
General Staff. It is a well-conceived plan which goes a long way 
to meet the obligation of the state to the soldier. The aim is 
to broaden the hitherto narrow life which the soldier has been 
compelled to live; to break down the barrier which was held to 
check any inducement to intellectual development, and to remove 
the tendency on the part of the young soldiers, as well as of the 
men of greater military experience, to neglect opportunities to 
self-improvement, since this must inevitably lead to a deplorable 
narrowness in their outlook and a disinclination to do anything 
that would help to gain them some measure of independence when 
they are called upon to lay down their arms and to follow more 
peaceful pursuits. Mental indolence is the soldier’s enemy. It 
is the many-sided attractiveness of the military life which does so 
much to close the eyes of the enlisted man to his future career. 
Guidance, therefore, is a paramount necessity. In the future 
every officer commanding a platoon or corresponding unit will be 
required to know the circumstances and educational requirements 
of each man under his command, and be able generally to instruct 
his men in subjects in order to bring them up to a preordained 
standard. 

Briefiy, the aims of this educational training are : To develop 
the training faculties of officers and non-commissioned officers and 
to continue the general education of the soldier with a view to 
improving him as a subject for military training and intellectually 
to develop him as a citizen of the Empire. Militarily, the para- 


- mount object is to secure in the soldier the development of his 


intelligence as a fighting man. A disciplined obedience need not 
necessarily be unintelligent. The Army is, of course, primarily 
designed as a fighting instrument. That purpose must be 
achieved ; but ought we to need to be reminded that the Army is 
composed of men, and that each man has character with needs 
and aspirations which military routine alone cannot satisfy ; which 
indeed routine may thwart and repress? It is the claim of this 


"new educational scheme that the profession of arms must not stand 
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apart from the stream of current thought and everyday life, and 
that men who have been precluded from acquiring knowledge and 
experience enabling them to contribute their maximum to the 
economic welfare of the country must have their military and 
recreational training supplemented by educational training in 
order to enable every individual to make the best of his qualities 
and opportunities. We are told that the national emergency com- 
pletely proved that a man whose intelligence had been cultivated 
was easier to train than one who was mentally unenlightened. 
It also demonstrated the far wider and more important truth that 
successful national effort rests upon those steadfast qualities which 
resist the persistent undermining of moral by grievance and 
discontent. 

There is something akin to Platonic philosophising in the 
Army Educational Manual. Commenting upon the necessity for 
the development of the moral qualities upon which success in war 
so greatly depends it is urged that 


these qualities are born of the mind, and only a mind well nourished can 
keep them alive. Moral is a spiritual state derived from instinct, fortified 
by habit, controlled by will, and inspired by an ideal. It is his training 
which makes a soldier an effective part of an organised army. The basic 
element in training is the realisation that impulse'can be controlled. 
Effective control of impulse derives its wearing quality from devotion to 
high ideals and honoured institutions. The systematic intellectual disci- 
pline which is the staple of adult education helps to self-control; it gives 
man the power, and leads him to the practice of self-discipline. 


An Army Educational Corps has been recently established 
whose duties are exclusively educational. Its members are to be 
distributed among and accompany the units to which they are 
attached. In war the primary duty of the members of this corps 
will be to assist in the maintenance of a high spirit of devotion 
and well-being in their units. They will be responsible also for 
the nature and efficiency of the educational training which is 
given. The chief concern of the instructors (the authorities say) 
must be to avoid the spirit of the classroom. 


Soldiers, whatever their degree of mental attainments, are not boys. 
Influence upon their minds and characters will be acquired mainly through 
the medium of stimulating their imagination and the habit of enquiry 
induced by the use in instruction of the facts and experiences of their 
ordinary life in the Army. Wnglish literature lessons, or history lessons 
which acquire vividness from places which the men have seen; lessons in 
citizenship which make the work of a local authority clear by the analogy 
of all the care that the men recognise must attend their life in the Army; 
chemistry lessons which start from the scientific implements of military 
usage—these are examples of the angle from which the soldier’s mind 
should be approached. 

Vout. LXXXIX—No. 530 3A 
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The object of the instructor will be to find out as fully as possible 
what each man thinks and knows and to make full allowance for 
the different capacities of the men. Special instruction should be 
arranged for the most backward. 

Instruction in citizenship will be part of the normal training, 
and this is peculiarly due to men in their first two years of service 
who are at a critical stage of their life and need mental and intellec- 
tual development. History, it is held, will help them to a basis 
for their civic consciousness, geography to a perception of the 
nation’s responsibilities and opportunities, economics to an under- 
standing of the part of commerce and industry in the life of the 
people and the problems which arise from changed conditions. 

In conclusion I would urge the formation of an Army Library. 
The distribution among our soldiers, whether in barracks, in 
bivouac or in camp, of character-forming books—not war histories, 
or, indeed, any books appertaining to war, for that would defeat 
the object so far as the after-care problem is concerned—would 
open up a new and healthy means of recreation. The idea should 
be to encourage reading in subjects which would help them in 
their studies and tend to some settled purpose. Another pro- 
posal I would make in connexion with this educational programme 
is that great value would accrue from a series of lectures on sub- 
jects dealing with the formation of character, industrial matters, 
and citzenship. An officer of my acquaintance has in his library 
a copy of Eichendorff’s poems. This book was picked up after 
the battle of Messines. It was inscribed (in German) ‘ This is 
the property of the 131st Battery of Artillery.’ During the war 
we arranged lectures for our men when in the rest camps, and 
thousands of books were sent to them privately. The standard 
of their reading was high, and included such books as The Medita- 
tions of Marcus Aurelius, Virgil, Homer, Omar Khayyam, and 
Shakespeare, Browning and Shelley. One Lancashire soldier— 
in private life a miner—was interested in the philosophy of Hegel 
and Kant. The personnel of the Army which fought in the war 
differed in many respects from the Army that has been created 
since the war. The educational standard generally was much 
higher and the reading habit was well established among them. 
On the other hand I learn that the men of the New Army are 
intellectually superior to the men who joined the Army in earlier 
years; that they are men of a type which may be expected to 
take full advantages of the educational opportunities now offered 
to all enlisted men. 


GEORGE Biawoop. 
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THE BRITISH WAR-HORSE ON THE 
SOMME 


In adversity the definite limitations of the brute mind give the 
animal a certain superiority over the human being. They render 
a comprehensive grasp of an alarming situation impossible, they 
prevent the anticipation of pain or disaster, or the rehearsal in the 
imagination of the torment these may bring, and thus protect the 
animal from the distress of apprehension, and from the squandering 
of nervous energy before the actual blow has fallen. 

Man, on the other hand, can voluntarily divert his attention 
from the hardship immediately distressing him ; he can be cheered 
by, and also cheer, others ; he can look forward to the day of his 
release, and by means of that very faculty which adds to his woe 
by enabling him to forestall it in his fancy, he can also dull its 
edge by representing vividly to his mind the exquisiteness of some 
future felicity. But, above all, if he is suffering, however cruelly, 
he is constantly aware—particularly in war—of a meaning for his 
anguish, of a higher purpose which it serves, and of the noble duty 
through which it has been incurred. 

The animal has no such relief. While it is enduring hardship, 
during the term of its suffering, its distress is unmitigated by any 
spiritual compensations whatsoever. It may be patient, but it is 
uncomforted; it may be dignified, but it remains resolutely 
miserable. 

This fundamental difference between man and beast was never 
more apparent than during the last great war, and in no unit 
could it be more closely observed than in the Field Artillery. In 
the earlier days, even when the hardships were most acute, the 
men were often seen to maintain very tolerable spirits. On the 
other hand, the moment the mud deepened and spread, and the 
rain began to descend with solemn persistence in the open horse- 
lines, the horses had but one mood, as universal as it was 
unflinching, and that was acute despondency. 

Huddled together, taciturn and sulky, their bodies all drawn 
up as if in physical pain, the unfortunate brutes looked and 
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behaved as if one degree more of intelligence must inevitably 
indicate to them an immediate release in suicide ; and when, as 
sometimes happened (though I believe such a thing has never once 
been known to occur among mules) through the carelessness of the 
stable picket, a horse was discovered strangled to death by its 
own head-rope, one was forced to hesitate between a verdict of 
stupidity, and one of deliberate self-immolation. 

It was doubtless to this mood of sullen dejection that were also 
to be ascribed the occasional acts of ingratitude and bad temper 
that blackened the records of our horses at the Front. A driver 
known to be consistently kind and gentle with his pair of horses, 
for instance, would suddenly be reported crippled by a kick; or 
on the very eve of a march one of the team horses would be found 
too seriously injured by his neighbour’s irons to be able to 
accompany the battery. 

But there were other causes besides the weather and mud 
contributing towards the low spirits of our animals in France, 
and the principal of these was insufficiency of food. The immense 
difficulty, amid all the other adverse circumstances of the war, 
of keeping our horses in good condition, was largely aggravated by 
the fact that the fodder we gave them was either insufficient or 
of inferior quality. They grew thin and debilitated, and spoiled 
the effect of every parade by their ungainly appearance. 

Now although the driver and gunner of the New Army had as 
a rule been hurried through their training at a speed which, in 
view of the complicated duties they had to perform, would have 
seemed preposterous at any other time, they were not infrequently 
men who, in private life, had possessed some knowledge of horses, 
and were familiar with their peculiarities and needs. It was not 
surprising to discover, therefore, that, in the care of the pair of 
animals under their immediate charge, a large number of these 
recruits displayed an interest and an efficiency entirely out of 
keeping with the manner in which they discharged their other 
military duties. And this lively concern, together with the spirit 
of emulation which naturally arises wherever a group of men 
pursue the same object, led to an anxiety about the horses’ 
welfare, which at times, from being merely praiseworthy, became 
decidedly embarrassing. 

Tn no direction was this anxiety more apparent, however, than 
precisely over this matter of fodder; and it was here that the 
O.C. wagon-line had ta show both severity and tact. What the 
animals chiefly lacked throughout the Somme battles was, of 
course, green fodder. This was difficult to obtain, and it was 
therefore customary among the brigades in our Division (the 17th) 
for the horses to be led out, even from the wagon-lines in action, 
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along the neighbouring roads and highways, to nibble at the grass 
on the banks and ditches on either side. But this practice, regular 
as it was, had the grave disadvantage of exposing the gunners and 
drivers to a temptation they were hardly equipped to resist. 
Certainly they approved of letting their horses graze wherever 
there was any grass in the vicinity of the wagon-line, and it was 
with conspicuous eagerness that they led them from the exhausted 
to the fresher tracks; but unfortunately there were frequently 
fields of clover, lucerne, or rye, on either side of the road. What 
was easier than for each driver to leave his horses for a moment, 
tear up as much lucerne or clover as he could reach, and then 
return and drop his stolen fodder at his horses’ feet? Or, if the 
country favoured such tactics—and an officer, however vigilant, 
cannot keep his eyes on 170 horses all at once—why not lead the 
animals themselves on to the crops?—for there’s a saying in the 
artillery that ‘ grazing is better than soiling.’ 

At all events this was frequently done, and to my shame I 
confess that it once happened on a certain day in the summer of 
1916, under my very eyes, on some fields in the neighbourhood 
of Nielles-lés-Bléquin, where the battery was then resting. 
Entirely ignorant as I was of what had taken place, the reader 
may judge of my surprise when, during the evening of that same 
day, as I was sitting chatting with the O.C. Battery and one or 
two other officers, there appeared before us a gentleman who, after 
introducing himself as the Mayor, announced that he wished to 
lodge a complaint against our battery. He informed us that two 
fields of clover, adjoining a road along which our horses had been 
grazing that afternoon, had been so badly torn up that he had 
assessed the damage at forty-five francs, and demanded the pay- 
ment of that sum forthwith. Needless to say how complete was 
my discomfiture—particularly when he proceeded to declare 
quite positively that the horses belonged to C Battery 79th 
Brigade, and left us in no doubt as to his power to establish the 
identity of the delinquent unit if he were called upon to do so. 
Vexed as I was, however, I confess that I could not help feeling 
a little bit mystified by the cool urbanity of my commanding 
officer, who, after courteously and cheerfully acknowledging the 
battery’s obligation to the plaintiff farmer, promised that the 
matter should receive his immediate attention. Thereupon the 
Mayor retired—satisfied, but evidently not quite relieved of his 
indignation, and I tremulously awaited my reprimand. To my 
astonishment, however, the Major said nothing ; and it was only 
on the way home that he remarked casually to me that in the 
morning I should have to call on the farmer whose clover our 

1 Soiling means feeding green food in the stall. 
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horses had undoubtedly enjoyed, and pay him his compensation 
out of battery funds. I was new to the duties of a gunner sub- 
altern, and I did not understand in the least how or why I had 
escaped so lightly. But on the morrow the mystery was cleared. 
‘Vici!’ said the Major with the pleasantest of smiles (he 
always called me ‘ Vici’—pronounced ‘ Veecy’), ‘when you go 


to pay that fat old farmer, mind you beat him down. Twenty-five : 


francs will be ample.’ 

‘Yes, sir,’ I replied. Then feeling that he was showing such 
remarkable kindness and leniency that I ought perhaps to 
apologise for what had happened, I drew close to him and 
stammered ‘I am very sorry indeed, sir, that I allowed the men 
to do that damage. I cannot think how it happened without my 
noticing it. Do you wish me to parade them and tell them off 
about it?’ 

He smiled sadly. ‘Vici,’ he said at last, ‘I’m disappointed 
in you. Evidently the men are keener about the horses than you 
are. Tell them off about it? Certainly not! They want their 
horses to put on flesh. Don’t let them overdo it, of course ; but 
on the other hand, don’t let them think you don’t like them to be 
keen. Why, all this time I have been giving you the credit of 
the clover episode ! ’ 

This kind of keenness is, however, very soon acquired. It 
characterises almost everybody in this arm of the Service, and 
is the natural outcome of a lesson that is soon learnt and daily 
impressed upon all minds—namely, that the battery’s efficiency, 
aye, its very safety, is bound up with the welfare and general good 
fettle of the horses. So thoroughly did I, a civilian before the 
war, ultimately become infected with this enthusiasm, that I was 
once guilty of a military crime which, had I not been exceptionally 
lucky, might have brought an abrupt and ignominious end to my 
career as an officer. 

The reader will realise, without my labouring the point, that 
although the need of secrecy in regard to names of places and 
of commanding officers in France is now at an end, and therefore 
that my reserve in this matter may seem a little gratuitous, if 
not theatrical, in the present instance, which deals with a serious 
breach of military discipline—no matter how laudably motivated 
—it is incumbent upon me to conceal at least the time, the place, 
and the area in which it was committed, lest the ultimate leniency 
of a certain Commanding Officer in having overlooked it—a 
leniency which to some may appear unwarranted—should be 
traced to that officer and occasion him any inconvenience. 

I repeat the incident here, not because it has left me so utterly 
without shame or regret that I wish to publish my crime broad- 
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cast as a feat calculated to excite envy ; but rather because it offers 
another interesting example of the Field Artilleryman’s single- 
minded concern about his horses, to the exclusion of all other and 
sometimes equally pressing considerations. 

At the time it happened I was the officer in charge of the 
wagon-line, and among my most important duties was that of 
supplying ammunition to the gunsin action. This is not as simple 
a duty as it might seem; for it imposes both on the men and on 
the horses exposure to danger and fatigue which frequently leads 
to serious casualties. It should be borne in mind that in the 
Field Artillery the guns in action are always so close up to the 
front-line trenches (the effective range of the 18-pounders is only 
2000 to 2500 yards) that the perils faced by the Field Gunner may 
be considered the same as, if not greater than, those faced by 
infantry holding the foremost trenches. I say ‘if not greater,’ 
because the infantry, when holding the foremost trenches, enjoy 
protection which the gunner generally speaking does not enjoy, 
and which, at all events, men, horses and ammunition wagans, 
standing delivering shell at the gun position, cannot possibly enjoy. 

It therefore behoves the officer responsible for the supply of 
ammunition to the guns to select only those roads and that time 
of day in which he can feel reasonably assured that the minimum 
amount of risk from enemy fire will be incurred both by his men 
and by his horses. To fulfil these conditions in war-time is not 
easy. On the Somme, where we were under fire almost in- 
cessautly, it was immensely difficult. 

The day on which my regrettable misdemeanour occurred was 
a very hot one in late July. We had been out—that is to say, 
away from the wagon-line—for practically six hours, without 
being able to water our horses, and, as we marched home, men 
and steeds looked, and undoubtedly were, done to a turn. We 
had been fortunate in the sense that we had suffered no casualties ; 
but we were all thoroughly exhausted. Now, just as we were 
about to enter the last village on our route, and our hearts were 
gladdened by the thought of the wagon-line on the further side 
of it, a sentry dashed up to me from a box in the hedge, saluted, 
and informed me that there was no road that way. I halted the 
battery, and after expressing my astonishment to him, pointed 
out that our wagon-line lay only a stone’s throw from the village 
on the other side, and that if we followed the road to which he 
was barring our access we should be home in another ten minutes. 
He replied that his orders were to allow only motor vehicles 
through, and to send all horse transport round by a wide hairpin 
deviation, consisting of heavy sulcated tracks, which ultimately 
led back to the farther side of the village. I knew that the devia- 
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~ tion meant adding another two or three miles’ march to the day’s 
work, and delaying by another hour our return to the wagon-line ; 
and I looked at the wretched, panting horses and hesitated. 

To comprehend my subsequent action the reader must try to 
realise the state of my mind: in the first place, the vexation I 
felt about a regulation that seemed to treat machinery with more 
mercy than horses, and above all, the A.S.C.? and their lorries 
with greater consideration than the Royal Field Artillery. Why 
should motor transport enjoy the quickest and best roads, and 
horse-drawn traffic be allotted the longer and more difficult byways 
and lanes? There may, in fact there must, have been good reason 
for this apparent inhumanity ; but it was certainly hard to imagine 
it at the time. Secondly, I looked at my worn-out horses and 
seriously wondered whether I should ever get the patient and long- 
suffering animals into condition again, if I imposed this further 
strain upon them. Lack of water is one of the chief causes of 
bad condition in horses; it makes them grow thin and debilitated. 
Thirdly—and this was simply a vague and insensate contributory 
cause of my subsequent action—I felt that as I had already, on 
many an eventful journey to the guns, succeeded in extricating 
my men and their horses from difficulties connected either with 
the roads or the dangers of them, now, tired and parched 
as they were, they must be looking to me to protect them against 
the rigour of this preposterous and upstart regulation. 

The reader will perhaps bear all this in mind when once I 
have marshalled before his eyes sufficient evidence of the laud- 
ability of my motives to consider him in a fit condition to hear 
what it was I actually dared todo. For, let him thoroughly under- 
stand, I was in no contumacious mood, nor am I contumacious 
by nature ; although I will readily concede that, perhaps, if instead 
of being a civilian in khaki, I had been a properly trained member 
of His Majesty’s regular forces, the idea of doing what I ultimately 
did do, would never have entered my head. 

Now everybody must know that an officer who appears late on 
parade, or who so far forgets his duty as to present himself half- 
dressed before his superior, or who commits any other outrage 
calculated to undermine discipline and impair his prestige, must 
be prepared to meet swift and galling retribution, and is as a rule 
satisfied that he deserves it. But these unhappy contretemps 
occur; they are within the experience of most Army men, and, 
in the light of history, where there is youth on the criminal’s side, 
they may be considered as venial. But (and here the reader is 
implored to think, not as a civilian, as I did, but as a soldier)— 
but, I say, for an officer to ‘ force a sentry,’ to ignore the authorised 


* The A.S.C. in those days were not even the Royal Corps they are to-day. 
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OUR WAR HORSES ON THE SOMME 
representative, at that point on his road, of his highest command- 
ing officer, and to do so, not only in his own person and his horse, 
but also to impose the crime by command upon a whole procession 
of other soldiers and war-horses under his orders :—that, the reader 
will believe me, is more than a full General would venture to do; 
it is of all heinous offences the most cold-blooded, and of all dere- 
lictions of duty the most dastardly and villainous. And why?— 
Why ?—-Because he might as well undertake to beard the Secre- 
tary of State for War himself, surrounded by his staff; or brow- 
beat the whole Army Council sitting at Whitehall, with Parlia- 
ment and the millions of his fellow-men behind it. It is the action 
of an enemy, of a fugitive from justice, of an anarchist setting the 
whole of the established world-order at defiance. Perpetrated 
singly the crime is staggering enough ; but executed with method 
by a group in disciplined formation, by precept, by example, and 
by the guilfy connivance of all with all :—quite seriously, at this 
very hour, four years and several months after its occurrence, its 
magnitude almost eludes me. 

And yet this is what I proceeded to do. It was an act of 
madness—of lunatic anxiety resulting from the exaggeration of 
@ fancied wrong, and of an impulsive but probably inaccurate 
judgment of the desperate condition of the horses—but I did it, 
and to this day I cannot think how I dared to do it. 

‘Walk march!’ I cried to the battery, leading the way the 
while along the very road my passage through which the arved 
had. been posted to arrest. 

‘Halt!’ shouted the sentry, and to my horror the betdeus 
seemed to hesitate between the two alternatives. 

‘Walk march!’ I yelled again, determined this time that 
my subordinates should share my crime with an easy grace ; and, 
as the sinful men and horses filed by, for ever cursed as I thought 
they must be by my own light-headed action, I halted and gave 
the sentry my name and the description of my Brigade and 
Battery. 

I felt my career as an officer, if not as a human being, had 
come to an end; and as the last wagon slowly brought up the 
rear and I plunged forward to follow, I was already turning over 
in my mind the question of the time that might still be left me 
for settling my affairs in England. 

It is scarcely necessary to say that I did not sleep that night, 
or that I rose soon after dawn; for I was chafing at the uncer- 
tainty of a doom of which all I knew was that it must be tolerably 
hideous. As soon as I was dressed and had breakfasted, I ordered 
my horse, and then, after shouting a few words under the flap 
of the sergeant-major’s tent, I trotted off, with my groom behind 
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me, ta the village eight or nine miles inland, where the A.P.M. 
of the Corps had his headquarters. I had determined on making 
a desperate effort to save both my name and my life, and wished 
to inform the A.P.M. of my crime before any news of it cauld 
possibly reach him from other sources. 

I reached X. at about 7 a.M., and proceeded at once to the 
A.P.M.’s office. He was just getting up at the time, but was 
good enough to say that he would see me before breakfast ; and 
after waiting a few minutes I was ushered into his presence. 

He was an affable man, with pronounced and powerful 
features. He belonged to an old English county family, and 
was @ cavalry officer. More I cannot say about him, for the 
reasons I have already stated. By his side, perusing some papers, 
sat a subaltern, whom I took to be his assistant. 

I opened my case by saying that I came to throw myself 
entirely upon his mercy, and proceeded to tell him all that had 
happened. Before I had half finished my narrative, however, to 
which he had listened with very courteaus attention, he rose, 
and, beckoning me to follow him, led me to an outhouse that 
looked as if it might be a shelter for messengers’ horses and 
bicycles on a rainy day. 

‘It’s a pity you told me your story before that other fellow,’ 
he said. ‘Now I have no other alternative than to report it. 
But goon. You have, of course, as you know, committed a very 
seriqus offence.’ 

I confess I was a little astonished at the suggestion implied 
by his words, that I, a mere junior subaltern, should have invited 
a Major, and the A.P.M. of my Corps to boot, into a corner, 
as it were, for a private and intimate conversation. Neverthe- 
less I was so far encouraged by the unmistakable friendliness of 
his remarks that I finished my narrative without faltering. 

He looked very grave indeed. ‘Go back to your wagon- 
line,’ he said, ‘and write me a full report of the incident, and 
I shall deal with it.’ 

I returned to my wagon-line, there to await my ignominious 
fate, although I confess that the A.P.M. had not actually 
increased my fears; and in my spare time I prepared a complete 
report of the whole incident, which, in due course, I despatched 
to the cavalry officer of good family. 

From that hour until the day when I was told there would 
be ‘no further developments’ in connexion with my crime I 
may say I did not enjoy one second of real cheerfulness or peace, 
and to all my activities there clung that peculiar pathos as of 
leave-taking which is inseparable from everything that a man 
does when he thinks it is for the last time. How the authorities 
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ever arrived at the conclusion that my grave offence should be 
overlooked never of course transpired. I have often thought that 
perhaps the sentry whose orders I chose to ignore may have 
failed to send in a confirmatory report of the incident, or that 
he was killed that same night, or that he fell ill, or that he took 
pity on me, and that when the authorities realised that they 
had only my confession to deal with they decided to drop the 
question. At all events the fact remains that from that day 
to this I have heard nothing further about it, except that one 
word from my Major (whom I had naturally informed about 
the matter) that there would be ‘ no developments.’ 

Perhaps there was no keener horseman, or rather, no soldier 
in our battery more keen about the welfare of the horses, than 
No. 92803, Corporal Arney, of the Left Section. This extremely 
smart and good-tempered non-commissioned officer, who was 
always detailed for duty by the sergeant-major whenever I had 
any exceptional or difficult task to perform—for the B.S.M. knew 
my particular tastes—was unfortunately killed in action at Ginchy 
on the 26th of December 1916 ; and when I called upon his mother 
in London, as I did at the earliest opportunity, I expressed to 
her not only the deep regret we all felt over his loss—he was 
twenty-two years old when he died—but also what his death 
would mean to the horses of his section. I also told her the 
following story about her son, in order to give her some idea 
of the way in which Corporal Arney had ingratiated himself with 
us all, including the animal portion of our strength. Nor is it 
without very real pleasure that I now make this story, so highly 
creditable to the hero of it, public for the first time. 

It has been mentioned above that the supply of ammunition 
to the guns in action is a difficult and dangerous operation. The 
fire zone has to be entered and deeply penetrated, and the teams 
with their loaded wagons have to stand in exposed positions, 
while the ammunition is being removed to the shell-pits near the 
guns. Now I happened one day to be returning from the guns 
after having performed this duty, and with me were the full 
quota of twelve wagons, a sergeant, a corporal and two bom- 
bardiers. We had been trotting a good deal in order to get clear 
of the shell-fire as quickly as possible, when suddenly a sharp 
upward incline in our road induced me to bring the battery to 
the ordinary slow walking pace. No sooner had we slackened our 
speed, however, than down came a number of heavy shells, both 
in frent of us and on our flanks, which fell so fast and so near 
that I soon abandoned all hope of getting our men and horses out 
of the field of fire without severe casualties. | Nevertheless, 
despite the sharp ascent, I made the sign to trot, and, hoping 
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for the»best, made, so to speak, a dash for safety. Just at this 
juncture, however, as luck would have it, the sergeant cantered 
up to inform me that Corporal Arney’s mare had that instant 
developed signs of colic—colic of all things, when we were under 
that fire! The sergeant proceeded to ask my permission to allow 
Corporal Arney to stay behind with his mare. 

The reader is probably aware that a horse taken with colic has 
to be walked about, and that this walking about sometimes lasts 
quite a long time. Now I knew Corporal Arney’s attachment to 
his chestnut mare, and I also knew that he would certainly wish 
to walk her about himself. On the other hand I had no desire 
to lose a good N.C.O. Besides, if risks had to be taken, it 
was my plain military duty to risk the life not of a superior but 
of an inferior soldier, provided that the dangerous task to be 
accomplished were within the scope of an inferior soldier’s powers 
and the measure of his responsibility. I therefore told the 
sergeant that Arney must mount one of the bombardiers‘ horses 
and return to his post with the battery immediately; and I 
added that the bombardier should ‘ walk’ the sick mare. The 
proper thing in such a plight would have been to dismount one 
of the drivers to walk the mare; but this, obviously, I had not 
time to do. 

The sergeant departed to carry out my instructions, and I 
thought all was well, when suddenly I noticed Corporal Arney 
cantering up to my side. I looked into his face with some 
surprise; it was bloated with anguish, and I saw that he was 
trying to speak and could not. It was not difficult to tell, 
however, what he wished to say, and I proceeded to help him. 

‘Well, Corporal,’ I said, ‘you are not happy about some- 
thing. What is it? You probably want to go back to that 
mare of yours?’ 

He nodded emphatically and smiled. ‘ Yes, Sir, I do,’ he 
stammered. 

I was torn between my plain military duty and my personal 
affection for Arney. The logic of the problem seemed so utterly 
irreconcilable with a human solution of it, and moreover my 
very attachment to the Corporal so hopelessly opposed to my 
desire to deal kindly with him, that for a moment I was at a 
complete loss to know what to do for the best. 

‘Very well,’ I said at last, ‘send the bombardier along!’ 
And like a flash he pivoted round and made off to his mare and 
to the enemy fire. 

Corporal Arney came back, however, that day, and all of us 
were glad to see him and his mare again. His fate was reserved 
for another hour and another place, and four months later it 
overtook him. 
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Creditable and eminently desirable as the quality of keenness 
may be, however, particularly when animating the efforts-of any 
man trying to discharge his duty well, it hardly compensates for 
a lack of knowledge ; and it was precisely in knowledge that the 
difference between the New Army and the Old was most con- 
spicuously revealed. The Major of our battery always used to 
say to me ‘ You fellows of Kitchener’s Army are tremendously 
sporting and all that, and you do surprisingly well in this war 
of positions ; but wait until we get on the move, and then you'll 
find that it is the man of the Old Army, whether he be a corporal, 
a colonel, or a Corps General, who will have the say.’ 

True as this undoubtedly was of the New Army officer, its 
accuracy was certainly abundantly demonstrated to me in so far 
as our own rank and file were concerned; for among them the 
difference between Regular and Temporary Army was con- 
spicuous. Let anything untoward happen, any accident or 
casualty that introduced fresh and unexpected complications into 
the routine of the day, and in such circumstances it was always 
the Old Army that came forward, and which, before you could 
say ‘ knife,’ had contrived and applied the proper solution or 
remedy. The weakness of the British Army in Franeeshown 
particularly in March 1918—was never its lack of keemness or 
willingness, it was its lack of proper knowledge and proper train- 
ing, aggravated by the fact that the skeleton of Regular Army 
men that ramified throughout its structure was too slender and 
tenuous adequately to support its whole weight. 

In our battery, for instance, there were only four Regular men, 
consisting of the Major himself, the B.S.M., the corporal signaller, 
and the sergeant of my section (the Right Section). In the 
absence of all these—and one of them could not be present at 
all parades—everything went smoothly provided that no untoward 
incident occurred. The moment, however, that the normal course 
was arrested or disturbed by any unforeseen circumstance, their 
need was immediately felt by all. 

During the last battles of the Somme, when our guns were 
in action just behind Mouquet Farm, I remember an incident 
which provided a striking proof of this disparity between the Old 
and the New Army. It was early in November 1916; the mud 
for miles around our position was so deep that whole G.S. 
wagons, not to mention horses and mules, had been swallowed 
up by it, and a small and very inadequate field railway was the 
only means of supply for all the brigades and infantry units holding 
that part of the line. In the circumstances it was of course 
impossible to keep the guns supplied with ammunition in the usual 
way—that is to say, by bringing the wagons up to them—and 
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since the field railway was too heavily congested by the needs of 
the infantry to be of any use to us, the horses of the battery had 
to be employed as pack mules, and were led up to the gun position 
with the shell slung across their backs. The extreme danger 
of this method of feeding the guns consists in the fact that the 
horses have to be walked the whole of the distance from the 
ammunition dump to the gun position, and that their slow rate 
of progress in the area under enemy fire unduly increases their 
risk of being wounded or killed. It was not surprising, therefore, 
that many horses were lost in this way, nor doubtless will it sur- 
prise anyone to hear that many were lost quite unnecessarily as 
the result of the inexperience of the men of the New Army. 

The incident to which I referred above was an example of this. 
One of our horses had just come up to the gun position, led by 
his driver, when an enemy H.E. shell, bursting some fifteen to 
twenty yards away, hurled one of its deadly splinters at his head, 
and caused him to plunge and rear. Blood immediately began 
to pour from the poor beast’s mouth and nose in a manner that 
would have made any superficial observer suspect that the frag- 
ment of shell had caused some internal haemorrhage. And indeed 
the flow was so copious that it seemed impossible that the horse 
could survive for long, although he continued to stand perfectly 
steadily. 

Here was obviously a mishap which all the keenness and good 
will in Christendom could not repair, and any moment the New 
Army men who witnessed it expected the end to come. The 
driver, a typical Kitchener recruit, even led the horse discreetly 
away to a particularly large shell-crater close by, and halted him in 
this improvised grave in anticipation of his gruesome fate. 
Imagine now the profound impression made upon us all when one 
of the four Regulars whom I have mentioned—I forget whether 
it was the B.S.M., the sergeant of the Right Section, or the cor- 
poral signaller—walked quietly up to the horse and, after examin- 
ing him, picked up a small stone, rolled it in the thickness of his 
handkerchief, pressed it into the wound, which proved to be just 
under the cheek-strap—and from which when the cheek-strap was 
pulled aside, the blood flowed as from out a spout—and thus effec- 
tually arrested the bleeding. A bandage consisting of a portion of a 
puttee completed the dressing, and the horse was saved and lived 
to do good work. It was a small thing to do, but it was the only 
right thing. I had no doubt at the time that had no Regular 
soldier been present the animal would most certainly have died. 

Such is the relative value of simple keenness and sound know- 
ledge. It is possible that had the latter been more general the 
war might have been won in half the time ; but without the former 
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the New Army would never have been possible at all, and the 
misery of the horses of that Army would have been increased a 
thousandfold. As it was, the fate of these patient animals was 
not really very much harder than that of their human attendants, 
and if acts of neglect were rare, acts of deliberate cruelty, at least 
as far as my own experience went, were utterly unknown. 


AntHony M. Lupovict. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


THD INDEMNITY AND THD REPARATION BILL. 
To the Editor of Tue NINETEENTH CENTURY AND AFTER. 


Srr,—I presume to think that no indemnity or reparation payment can 
be extracted from Germany in present circumstances except by arrange- 
ment and agreement with Germany herself. Mr. Chamberlain, in his 
speech of the 14th of March, appeared to be aware of this; yet not 
thoroughly aware, or he would take a different way. 

The right way and the businesslike way of getting an indemnity or a 
reparation payment, or both, from a defeated enemy, is to name at the 
psychological moment of the making of peace, a specific sum, and to put 
the liability for it into the Treaty of Peace to which the defeated enemy 
is a party. This was the course rightly taken by Germany with France 
in 1871; and the French, having thus assumed the liability for a definite 
sum, duly paid it without question. 

We—apparently in order to leave ourselves more liberty in dealing with 
Germany, but with the result of leaving to Germany more liberty in dealing 
with us—have adopted (in Articles 231 to 244 of the Treaty of Versailles of 
June 1919) a different, more elastic and uncertain, and less definite and 
businesslike procedure; and we now suffer from it in the difficulty of 
extracting anything whatever from Germany, and in the desperate adoption 
of absurd and impracticable devices for doing so, like that embodied in the 
Reparation Bill, which afford no prospect of success. 

I fear that as we now stand we must either come to an agreement 
with Germany as to the definite sum to be paid—and thus open up a 
prospect of getting it—or else go without it. We muddled through the 
war. We have not yet by any means muddled through the peace.—Your 
faithful servant, THomas Gipson BowLes. 

25 Lowndes Square, S.W. 1, 16th March, 1921. 
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